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With  vision  and  purpose  the  founders  of 
Northwestern  University,  symbolized  by  Dr. 
John  Evans,  established  this  institution  to 
serve  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  year  1951 
marks  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  their 
act,  the  act  this  book  commemorates. 

A  century,  measured  by  history,  is  a  short- 
time.  Our  history  records  both  physical  growth 
and  intellectual  influence.  To  justify  pride  in 
our  past,  we  must  be  alert  to  present  responsi- 
bilities and   future  opportunities. 

With  continuing  vision  and  purpose,  we  look 
forward  to  using  these  opportunities  to  ad- 
vantage. May  we  help  Northwestern  grow  in 
our  time,  serving  an  enlightened  universe  as  a 
true    university.  R.S.T. 


i^  i^  i^ 


"Dedication 


With  the  Centennial  Celebration,  North- 
western begins  a  new  era,  a  new  century. 
Each  day  in  this  century  brings  opportunity 
for  progress  and  advancement  from  "The  Be- 
ginnings," through  "Growth  and  Consolida- 
tion," to  "The  Greater  Northwestern." 

We,  of  Northwestern,  may  well  be  grateful 
for  the  progressive  leadership  of  our  Centen- 
nial President,  Dr.  James  Roscoe  Miller.  In 
the  short  time  he  has  held  office,  President 
Miller  has  become  a  friend  of  faculty,  alumni, 
and  students.  He  has  directed  the  Centennial 
Celebration  in  adeiition  to  his  presidential 
duties. 

To  Northwestern's  "Man  of  the  Centen- 
nial" we  respectfully  dedicate  this  "Book  of 
the  Centennial",  the  1951   SYLLABUS. 
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THE  BEGINNING: 

IS51-189C 


THE    BEGINNINGS 

1851-1890 


T  was  a  year  of  uncertainty.  North  and 
South  had  become  more  than  geographic  terms.  Presi- 
dent Zachary  Taylor  puzzled  over  the  slavery  problem 
while  Henry  Clay  wrote  a  Compromise  to  preserve  the 
Union.  In  the  West,  Manifest  Destiny  and  gold  made 
California  a  state,  and  the  Latin  neighbors  of  the 
Republic  watched  apprehensively  as  the  frontier  pushed 
west  and  south. 

In  Illinois,  too,  the  pace  was  qviickening.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  was  already  a  familiar  name  and  an  ex- 
Congressman  from  Springfield  named  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  riding  the  court  circuit  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  the  booming 
city  of  Chicago,  just  seventeen  years  old,  already 
counted  almost  thirty  thousand  people,  but  scoffed  at 
the  fantastic  prediction  of  one  of  her  citizens  that  she 
would  reach  200,000  within  a  generation.  Mud,  plank 
roads,  and  land  speculation,  lake  traffic,  the  grain  trade 
and  Cyrus  McCormick's  reaper  were  things  of  daily 
concern.  People  seeking  culture  turned  from  the 
materialism  of  1850  to  the  "higher  things"  and  at- 
tended "Professor"  O.  S.  Fowler's  lectures  on  phren- 
ology at  the  City  Hall,  or  borrowed  books  from  the 
wonderful  new  thousand-vokime  library  of  the  Lyceum. 
The  City  Fathers  struggled  with  the  problems  of  lack 
of  sewers,  recurrent  epidemics,  grog  shops,  and  the 
prevalence  of  pickpockets.  Citizens  pointed  with  pride 


WITH  THE  UNIVERSITY  CHARTER  featured  in  the  center 
are  some  of  Northwestern's  historical  landmarks.  Clockwise 
starting  at  upper  left  are  Chicago  Medical  College,  Hall  of  Science, 
Women's  College,  Preparatory  School,  Life  Saving  Statitjn, 
Snyder   farm    house,    and   University   Hall    tower. 


John  Evans 


Grant  Goodrit 


Orrington  Lunt 
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1853 — AERIAL  OF  CHICAGO,  twenty  years  old,  buastiiig  a  rapidly  growing  population  of  over  30,000. 


to  the  new  ^75,000  Tremont  House  at  the 
corner  of  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets,  and  duly 
resented  the  description  by  a  "down-Easter" 
of  Chicago  as  "of  all  the  prairie  towns,  the 
most  repulsive  to  every  human  sense." 

To  the  north,  along  the  lakeshore,  and  west 
of  the  swamp  that  ran  between  the  present 
Chicago  and  Ridge  Avenues,  lay  the  township 
of  Ridgeville.  Here  lived  some  443  persons, 
among  them  some  outcasts  and  ne'er-do-wells 
from  Chicago.  Communication  with  Chicago 
was  along  the  Green  Bay  Road  which  wound 
its  way  through  swamps  and  oak  forests 
toward  Milwaukee.  The  civic  and  social  center 
of  the  community  was  the  Buckeye  Tavern. 


Foujuling  the  University,  1850-1855 

On  the  last  day  of  May,  1850,  nine  friends 
met  in  the  office  of  Grant  Goodrich,  on  Lake 
Street  in  Chicago.  After  a  prayer  they  set 
themselves  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a 
university  for  the  Northwest,  "under  the 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  The  need  for  a  university  in  the 
Northwest  was  certainly  apparent.  The  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  had  declared  that:  "Religion, 
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morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  be  forever  encouraged."  Nevertheless 
higher  education  in  Illinois  in  1850  was 
represented  almost  solely  by  a  few  denomina- 
tional colleges  far  downstate.  Such  institutions 
as  "Professor"  Hathaway's  Academy,  which 
offered  to  teach  "any  part  of  a  collegiate 
course  desired,"  were  hardly  to  be  considered. 
That  the  Methodist  Church  took  the 
initiative  in  improving  this  situation  was,  in 
part,  an  indication  that  the  great  intellectual 
development  of  American  Methodism,  which 
had  begun  with  Francis  Asbury  and  Thomas 
Coke,  was  in  full  tide.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  1820  had  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  colleges  and  the  General 
Conference  of  1848  determined  that  their 
nature  should  be  liberal,  neither  "Godless" 
nor  narrowly  sectarian.  In  addition  to  a 
strong  belief  in  the  future  of  Chicago,  denomi- 
national pride  was  a  major  factor  in 
determining  the  establishment  of  North- 
western. Matthew  Simpson,  distinguished 
Methodist  clergyman  of  Indiana  and,  with 
Dr.  John  Evans,  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
idea  of  the  University,  expressed  this  denomi- 


national  concern  in  his  statement:  "  If  there  is 
a  single  point  on  which  the  public  regard  us 
unfavorably,  it  is  the  matter  of  education. 
They  acknowledge  our  piety,  they  know  our 
numbers,  they  admit  our  energy  and  enter- 
prise, but  they  have  not  given  us  credit  for 
being  deeply  interested  in  education." 

The   meeting  of  the  nine   in    Chicago   on 
May  31,  1850,  passed  a  single  resolution,  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  live  to  draft  a  charter 
to    be   submitted    to    the   legislature    and    to 
notify  the  Rock  River  and  neighboring  con- 
ferences   of   the    Methodist    Church    of    the 
proposed  plan,  asking  their  support.  Another 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  find  the 
money  for  the  new  institution.  The  University, 
in  the  liberal  tradition  of  Methodism,  was  to 
be   broadly   inclusive   as   to   religious  policy. 
Perhaps    its    most    important    characteristic, 
however,  was  that  it  was  designed  to  serve 
the  whole  Northwest  Territory.  Of  the  twenty- 
eight   colleges   in  the  Middle  West  chartered 
prior  to    1850,   twenty-three  denominational 
and  five  under  state  control,  none  claimed  to 
serve  anything  more  than  local  needs.  It  was 
the  hope  of  the  founders  that  Northwestern 
University  would,  in  the  Middle  West,  achieve 
the  same  position  as  a  great  center  of  higher 
learning  as  that  held  in   the  Old  World  by 
Oxford,  the  birthplace  of  Methodism. 

Dr.  John  Evans,  the  most  remarkable  of 
this  very  remarkable  group  of  young  men,  was 
made  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  He 
was  "a  dreamer  of  great  dreams,  with  ability 
and  force  of  character  to  make  them  come 
true."  In  his  varied  occupations  then  and 
later,ofpioneerphysician,  founder  of  hospitals, 
real  estate  promoter,  builder  of  railroads  and 
Lincoln's  war  governor  of  Colorado  territory, 
he  combined  a  high  degree  of  determination, 
courage  and  business  acumen  with  a  strong 
and  practical  Christian  faith.  Historical  evi- 
dence supports  the  fact  that  Dr.  Evans  was 
the  originator,  inspired  by  Matthew  Simpson, 
of  the  idea  of  Northwestern  University  and 
for  more  than  forty  years  he  was  the  chief 
support  of  the  University,  devoting  time, 
money  and  energy  in  large  quantities  to 
secure  the  successful  foundation  and  survival 
of  this,  his  most  important  achievement. 
The  remaining  eight  founders  of  the  Uni- 


RIDGEVILLE'S  BUCKEYE  TAVERN  served  town 
patrons  and  welcomed  travelers  on  Green  Bay  Trail. 


-(«.T,   I.-VS.7T. 


1840— LOG  HOUSE,  built  by  Carl  Eiseman  on  Niles 
Road,    was    a    picturesque    landmark    of   early    days. 
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1847— McCORMICK  REAPER  FACTORY,  symbol- 
izing Chicago's  beginnings  ot  industry,  is  typical  ot 
businesses  that  have  aided  growth  oi^  Northwestern. 


versity  were  little  less  remarkable  than  Dr. 
Evans.  They  included  three  lawyers,  Grant 
Goodrich,  Henry  W.  Clark  and  Andrew  J. 
Brown;  two  business  men,  Orrington  Lunt  and 
Jabez  Botsford;  and  three  Chicago  Methodist 
ministers,  Richard  Haney,  Richard  A.  Blan- 
chard  and  Zadoc  Hall.  Not  one  of  these  men 
had  attended  a  college  although  some  of  them 
had  been  students  at  seminaries  and  Dr. 
Evans  was  a  graduate  of  Lynn  Medical  Col- 
lege, Cincinnati. 

Grant  Goodrich  was  one  of  the  first  lawyers 
in  Chicago, coming  to  the  community  in  1834. 


His  career  as  a  civic  official,  judge  and  prom- 
inent Methodist  layman  mirrored  the  progress 
of  Chicago  during  its  first  half  century  of 
existence.  Significant  of  his  time  and  religious 
background  were  Mr.  Goodrich's  support  for 
the  anti-slavery  movement  and  his  interest 
in  promoting  higher  education  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Orrington  Lunt,  another  of  the  more  in- 
fluential founders,  like  many  of  the  early 
patrons  and  administrators  of  Northwestern, 
was  a  native  of  New  England.  In  Chicago  he 
became  a  prominent  grain  trader  and  land 
promoter.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  in  co- 
operation with  Dr.  Evans,  who  became  his 
brother-in-law,  he  upheld  the  University  in  all 
the  many  crises  of  its  fortunes  and  his  name  is 
among  the  most  honored  in  the  history  of 
Northwestern. 

The  University's  legal  existence  was  as- 
sured on  January  28,  1851,  when  the  charter 
became  law.  By  its  provisions  the  trustees, 
thirty-two  in  number,  were  to  be  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  University's 
business  affairs,  for  organizing  a  faculty  and 
curricvilum,  for  making  by-laws  and  for  grant- 


DEMPSTER  HALL,  former 
quarters  of  Garrett  Biblical  In- 
stitute, was  acquired  as  men's 
dormitory  for  University  in  late 
1860's.  Channel  of  the  Rubicon, 
a  stream  cutting  campus  during 
the  early  days,  is  in  foreground. 


HUNTOON  HOUSE  was  first  frame 
structure  in  Evanston.  For  many  years 
it   served   as   city's   Old   Post   Office. 


ing  degrees.  Dr.  Evans  was  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  and  an  executive  com- 
mittee began  the  work  of  giving  the  University 
a  faculty  and  a  curriculum. 

Dr.  Clark  Titus  Hinman,  principal  of 
Wesleyan  Seminary  (now  Albion  College, 
Michigan),  and  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Michigan  Methodist  Conference  on  North- 
western's  board  of  trustees,  was  elected 
presicient  of  the  University  in  1853.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  was 
able  to  persuade  the  trustees  to  adopt  a  plan  for 
the  University  which  was  far  more  elaborate 
than  anything  they  had  envisaged.  Hinman 
desired  a  university  for  the  whole  Northwest, 
endowed  with  at  least  ,?500,000,  made  up  of 
several  schools  and  colleges  and  equal  in  its 
standards  to  the  best  universities  in  the  East. 
The  plan  was  adopted  in  part,  with  the  setting 
up  of  an  easily  expansible  College  of  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  the  Arts,  consisting  of 
fourteen  departments. 

This  ideal  of  a  real  university  remaineci, 
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FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  of  University  were  great  in 
early  days.  To  reduce  them,  perpetual  scholarships  were 
sold  at  jlOO,  giving  free  tuition  to  donor's  descendents. 


OLD  COLLEGE,  University's  first  building,  as  it  Idokcd 
in  1855  when  it  welcomed  first  students.  It  stood  then 
at  northwest  corner  ot  Davis  street  and  Hinman  avenue. 


with  some  lapses,  the  goal  of  succeeding 
administrations.  Hinman,  however,  lived  only 
to  see  the  preliminaries  under  way,  for  he 
became  the  first  martyr  in  his  own  cause. 
During  the  eighteen  months  of  his  presidency. 
Dr.  Hinman  attempted  to  achieve  the  financial 
goal  of  v^250,000  endowment,  through  the  sale 
of  scholarships.  He  did,  in  fact,  receive  pledges 
totaling  y?60,(J0O  but  his  tremendous  efforts  in 
this  cause  affected  his  health  and  after  a  short 
illness  he  died  in  October,  1854.  It  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  University,  since  his  influence  had 
attracted  the  promise  of  much  financial 
support,  some  of  which  was  not  forthcoming 
after  his  death. 
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By  1853,  the  University  had  a  president,  a 
curricukim  and  two  professors — Henry  S. 
Noyes  and  William  D.  Godman.  Its  financial 
resources,  while  not  approaching  Dr.  Hin- 
man's  proposed  mark,  were  sufficient  to 
enable  the  new  institution  to  plan  for  its 
opening.  It  was  now  time  to  find  a  site  and 
build  some  tangible  proof  of  the  University's 
existence.  A  committee,  including  Lunt  and 
Evans,  had  been  searching  for  a  site  for  the 
past  year.  Dr.  Hinman  had  persuaded  the 
trustees  not  to  build  theUniversity  in  Chicago, 
and  various  suburban  locations,  among  them 
Jefferson,  near  the  present  Oak  Park,  were 
considered.  One  August  day  in  1853,  however, 
Orrington  Lunt  went  for  a  drive  with  a  friend 


Philo  Judson,  the  University's  business  agent. 
A  community,  named  Evanston  in  1854,  was 
planned  to  sustain  the  University,  and  civiliza- 
tion marched  in  from  Chicago  almost  over- 
night. Streets  were  laid  out  and  a  hotel  was 
built.  The  University  practiced  far-sighted 
generosity  in  its  donation  of  land  to  the  city 
for  parks  and  public  schools  and  to  churches 
for  building  sites.  A  community  church  was 
organized  and  grog  shops  were  invited  to 
leave  town  by  an  amendment  to  the  Uni- 
versity charter  in  1855,  which  forbade  the 
sale  of  liquor  within  four  miles  of  the  Uni- 
versity campus.  Simultaneously  another 
amendment  provided  that  all  University 
property,  up    to   the   extent  of  2,000   acres. 


Clark  Titus  Hinman 

President  '^-^ 

1853  -  1854 


Philo  Judson 

Business  Manager 

1853-  1887 


along  the  North  Shore.  The  high  sandy  bluffs 
and  oak  forests  along  the  lake  east  of  Ridge- 
ville  fascinated  him,  and  he  persuaded  the 
trustees  to  come  out  and  see  them.  "We  were 
delighted — some  of  the  brethren  threw  up 
their  hats.  We  had  found  the  place."  Three 
hundred  seventy-nine  acres  were  purchased 
for  ^'25,000.  The  purchase  was  made  by  Dr. 
John  Evans,  who  personally  paid  ,81,000  in 
cash  and  became  responsible  for  a  mortgage  on 
the  balance.  This  price  represented  a  5,000 
per  cent  profit  for  Dr.  John  Foster,  the  re- 
luctant seller. 

Nevertheless  the  purchase  of  the  land 
pt-oved  a  profitable  investment  for  the  Uni- 
versity. Some  of  it  was  sold  in  lots  at  a  three 
hundred  per  cent  advance  on  cost  price  by 
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could  be  held  forever  tax-free.  The  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  Railroad  came  to  town  from 
Chicago  in  1854  and  land  values  rose.  Drink- 
ing water  had  to  be  taken  from  the  lake  and 
the  butcher  called  twice  a  week  from  Chicago 
as  Evanston  passed  through  its  boom  town 
stage  into  quiet  respectability. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  increased- 
steadily  with  the  development  of  Evanston. 
The  property  at  the  corner  of  La  Salle  and 
Jackson  Streets  in  Chicago,  which  was  pur- 
chased in  1851  as  a  possible  site  for  a  pre- 
paratory school,  was  held  for  investment 
purposes  on  the  insistence  of  Dr.  Evans,  and 
today  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments 
of  the  University.  On  the  initiative  of  Dr. 
Evans  a  similar  policy  of  leasing  was  adopted 


MANl    1-AAJUL'S    l'RA\'l-,LERS  stopped  at  passcngci-  statiun   ui   Chicago,   Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul   railway. 


with  most  of  the  Evanston  holdings.  Sale 
of  land,  leases,  and  solicitation  and  sale  of 
scholarships  made  possible  a  favorable  balance 
on  paper  of  over  y?50,000  in  the  University's 
accounts  in  1854,  enough  to  erect  a  building 
and  begin  teaching. 


Struggle  of  the  College,  1855-1869 

On  June  15,  1855,  the  University  really 
began  its  existence  when  the  cornerstone  of 
Old  College  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Davis 
Street  and  Hinman  Avenue  was  laid  with 
mvich  ceremony.  The  building  was  opened  on 
November  fifth  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty 
of  two  (Professor  Henry  S.  Noyes  acting  as 
President),  trustees,  townspeople  and  the 
four  students.  The  press  described  the  struc- 
ture as  "a  superb  building  of  three  stories 
having  ten  large  airy  rooms  besides  the 
chapel."  Although  Old  College  has  since 
served  as  a  college,  preparatory  school  and 
School  of  Education,  and  has  undergone 
two  transplantings,  it  still  retains  something 
of  the  atmosphere  of  1855.  It  may  be  of  inte- 
rest to  record  that  the  early  trustees  of  1855 
considered  Old  College  as  merely  a  temporary 
structure  and  not,  as  has  sometimes  been 
rumored,  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  the 
founding  of  the  University. 


FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH,  north  shore  land- 
mark built  in  1856,  was  Evanston's  first  house  of  worship. 
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Henry  Sanborn  Xoyes 

Acting  President 

1854-  1856 


PROGRAM  OF  1865  DEBATE 
between  Hinman  and  Adelpiiic 
Hterary  societies.  Exciting  topics 
include  "Spartacus  to  the  Glad- 
iators" and  "On  Being  Found 
Guilty  of  High  Treason." 


Randolph  Sinks  Foster 

President 

1856-  1860 


kMmi  %mmxlg. 


Prize  Declamation 

Evanston,   June  30th,  1865,   at  8  P.  M. 


PROGRAMME. 

1.   On  bt'iiig  foiiml  Guilty  of  High  Treason, 


R.   W.    CROSS. 

•2.   S(i:ii-t;iciis  to  the  Gladiators,     .     -     -     . 
C-   li.  OFFIELD. 

-.1.  Till?  Ibiii'  M:istei-  Si>iiits  of  thi;  Woiltl, 
c-  c.  s]V"V"Dh:r. 

4.  Til,.  I).-;itii  Penalty, 

"W.  C.   COMSXOCK. 


pujsir. 


r^.    B.    TtA."VM0N"O- 


.T.  cof»e:l.ajvd. 


Spartacus  to  tho  Roman  Envoys, 

T.  K.  STIIOBRIUGE. 


6.   Patriotic  Speech, 


R.    D.  SHEIPARD. 

Bmtitlrttun. 


EmM£TT.| 

Keii.ogg.I 


Hugo.) 


The  first  college  year  was  uncertain  and 
precarious.  Classes  were  conducted  in  the 
classical,  elective  and  scientific  departments. 
One  thousand  dollars,  appropriated  for  a 
library,  was  allocated  to  the  natural  science 
department.  The  year  was  divided  into  three 
terms  of  thirteen  weeks  each  and  public 
examinations  were  held  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  and 
senior  years.  Entrance  requirements  for  all 
three  departments  included  a  rigorous  drill 
in  the  classics  and  higher  mathematics.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  "the  majority 
of  young  men  within  the  limits  of  our  patron- 
age are  not  prepared  for  the  college  course." 
It  was  not  until  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment was  definitely  established  in  1859 
that   this   handicap   was  overcome. 

Another  disadvantage  to  the  University  was 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  first  class  attended 
on  scholarships.  As  the  tuition  was  545.00 
a  year,  the  revenue  of  the  University  from 
fees  was  only  ^175.00  for  the  first  year, 
of  which  ,!{'71.75  was  paid  to  the  janitor.  Dis- 
bursements were  on  a  similarly  modest  scale, 
since  the  faculty  had  only  two  members.  Pro- 
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fessor  Henry  S.  Noyes,  in  customary  Prince 
Albert  and  silk  hat,  fulfilled  the  functions  of 
acting  president,  professor  of  mathematics, 
acting  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
rhetoric,  treasurer,  and  teacher  of  the  Sunday 
Bible  class.  Professor  William  D.  Godman, 
similarly  garbed,  was  professor  of  Greek, 
acting  professor  of  Latin,  secretary,  and 
librarian  in  charge  of  "1,917  volumes,  21 
catalogues  and  16  pamphlets." 

In  1856  Dr.  Randolph  Sinks  Foster,  a 
prominent  Methodist  clergyman  of  New  York 
City,  was  invited  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
the  death  of  President  Hinman.  After  stipulat- 
ing a  year's  leave  of  absence,  he  accepted.  As  a 
scholar  and  clergyman,  no  less  than  in  his 
understanding  of  and  sympathy  with  youth, 
Foster  was  suitable  for  the  post.  He  set  and 
maintained  high  standards  of  teaching,  and 
was  a  leader  in  what  little  social  activity  there 
was  on  the  campus.  His  chief  drawback  in  the 
eyes  of  the  trustees  was  his  complete  in- 
ability in  money  matters,  but  fortunately 
these  could  be  left  to  Philo  Judson  and  Pro- 
fessor Noyes. 

In   1856  the  Trustees  were  informed  by 


"D.  Bonbright"  that,  "I  have  the  honor  to 
receive  your  communication  informing  me  of 
my  election  to  the  professorship  of  Latin  in 
Northwestern  University.  I  have  the  pleasure 
hereby  to  signify  my  acceptance  of  election." 
In  accepting  the  invitation,  Professor  Bon- 
bright stipulated  that  he  should  be  free  for 
one  year  to  continue  his  professional  pre- 
paration in  Europe.  He  studied  for  two 
years  at  Berlin,  Gottingen  and  Bonn,  estab- 
lishing even  in  that  early  day  Northwestern's 
tradition  of  extensive  post  graduate  prepara- 
tion for  its  faculty  members.  In  1858  Bon- 
bright began  his  teaching  of  the  classics  which 
was  for  fifty-four  years  one  of  the  principal 
elements  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  curriculum.  He  lived  in  the 
memory  of  one  student  as  "standing  there 
with  his  hands  beneath  his  coat-tails,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  cob-webs  in  the  cornice,  and 
in  his  rich  bass  voice  repeating  the  Odes  of 
Horace.  As  he  spoke  we  could  see  the  Gods 
upon  Olympus  and  the  snow-white  mountain 
top  of  Soracte." 

Regulation  of  student  conduct  during  these 
early  years  was  necessarily  strict.  Gambling, 
drinking  or  habitual  disorderliness  incurred  a 
punishment  of  dismissal,  while  absences  from 
prayers,  recitations  or  Sunday  religious  serv- 


ices as  wellas  the  students'  academic  standing 
were  recorded  for  presentation  to  anxious 
parents  on  request.  Parents  were  urged  to 
deposit  funds  for  students'  use  with  faculty 
members,  who  could  oversee  their  expenditure. 
The  University  circulars  could  claim  with 
some  justification  that:  "We  have  never  seen 
a  community  anywhere  in  which  so  large  a 
preponderance  of  opinion  was  strictly  moral 
and  religious.  Parents  may  send  their  sons 
here  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  will 
be  placed  at  a  distance  from  temptation." 

There  is  almost  no  record  of  extracurricular 
student  life  during  these  early  years.  Thesmall 
numbers  (registration  had  reached  only  36  by 
the  fourth  year)  should  have  made  close 
association  of  students  easy,  but  this  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  all  but  four 
of  the  students  were  boarded  with  families 
in  the  town.  The  Hinman  Literary  Society, 
founded  in  1855  and  named  in  memory  of  the 
first  president,  was  the  first  attempt  at  extra- 
curricular organization.  It  met  in  the  after- 
noons (to  save  candle-light),  heard  papers  by 
the  faculty  or  seriously  debated  such  ques- 
tions as:  "Resolved,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
were  justified  in  their  treatment  of  the  North 
American  Indian,"  or,  of  more  current  inter- 
est: "That  literal   translations  of  the  Greek 


ONLY  FOUR  OF  TEN  original 
freshmen  and  one  student  wiio 
entered  later  held  on  long  enough 
to  graduate  at  Northwestern's 
first  commencement  in  June.  1 859. 
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FIRST  BUILDING  of  Xorthwestern  Female  College.  School  was  independently  founded  by  William  Jones,  in  1855. 


OPPOSITION  BY  Northwestern  men  who  believed 
women  belonged  in  the  home  did  not  deter  brave 
ladies  of  Northwestern  Female  College,  who  received 
diplomas  such  as  this  for  completing  their  course. 
20 


and  Latin  classics  are  injurious  to  college 
students  using  them  in  connection  with  their 
course  of  studies." 

Faculty  families  showed  a  kindly  concern 
for  the  social  life  of  the  students,  and  organ- 
ized parties  and  church  "sociables,"  in  which 
the  students  of  the  Northwestern  Female 
College  participated.  Unsophisticated  fun  was 
the  chief  feature  of  these  gatherings,  although 
one  student  from  nearby  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  pursued  a  yoving  lady  of  the  Female 
College  with  the  thought-provoking  theo- 
logical conundrum:  "What,  in  your  judgment, 
is  the  dividing  line  that  separates  sin  from 
holiness.''" 

Cultural  influences  were  expanding  in 
Frances  Willard's  "Classic  Town,"  and  now 
Evanston  had  a  college  for  young  ladies  and 
a  theological  seminary.  In  1855  William  P. 
Jones  began  the  Northwestern  Female  Col- 
lege. Its  beginnings  were  inauspicious,  since 
in  addition  to  entrenched  male  prejudice 
against  higher .  education  for  women,  the 
Female  College  had  to  struggle  with  a  con- 
tinual shortage  of  funds  and  the  early  destruc- 
tion of  its  first  building  by  fire.  The  College's 
academic  standards  were  high  for  such  a 
pioneer  institution,  comparable,  in  fact,  to 
those  of  the  University.  The  disciplinary 
regulations  were  also  rigorous,  as  one  junior 
recorded:  "Heard  the  rules  and  regulations  of 


A  $10  DONATION  TO  GARRETT  entitled  donor  to 
copy  ot  this  picture  of  Mrs.  Garrett,  early  benefactress. 


the  school — a  good  many  to  be  sure,  but  I 
guess  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them." 

The  relations  of  the  College  with  the  Uni- 
versity were  stormy.  The  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, already  distrustful  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  a  college  for  women,  were  naturally 
annoyed  when  the  name  "Northwestern"  was 
usurped.  Furthermore,  the  problem  of  dis- 
cipline among  the  University  students  was 
increased  by  the  proximity  of  the  two  institu- 
tions. Professor  Jones  certainly  agreed  with 
the  trustees  on  this  last  point.  His  life  was 
embittered  with  foiling  attempts  of  students 
of  both  institutions  to  thwart  the  rather 
rigid  demands  of  nineteenth  century  pro- 
priety. It  proved  impossible  to  prevent  oc- 
casional unchaperoned  moonlight  walks,  going 
to  church  in  couples  and  other  such  offenses. 
On  the  other  hand,  attempts  by  the  ladies  to 
invade  male  spheres  of  activity,  such  as 
debating  and  essay-writing,  caused  consider- 
able resentment  on  the  part  of  the  men, 
although  they  invited  the  girls  to  attend  the 
debates  of  the  Hinman  Society  when  the 
subject  of  debate  was:"The  Rights  of  Women 
to  the  Suffrage." 

It  was  more  than  a  decade  before  the  union 
of  the  two  institutions  was  achieved,  and  the 
steps  by  which  this  was  accomplished  were 
many  and  complicated.  In  1869  the  board  of 
trustees    of   the    University    voted  to  admit 


women  to  the  University.  In  the  same  year 
Professor  Jones  retired  and  the  facilities  of 
the  Northwestern  Female  College  were  taken 
over  by  the  Ladies'  Educational  Association 
which  founded  the  Evanston  College  for 
Ladies  in  its  place.  A  new  building,  the  present 
home  of  the  School  of  Music,  was  begun  in 
1871,  but  the  Chicago  Fire  of  that  year  de- 
layed its  construction  and  made  unification 
with  the  LIniversity  more  than  ever  necessary. 
It  was  not  until  1873,  however,  that,  after 
long  negotiation,  the  Evanston  College  for 
Ladies  became  at  last  the  Women's  College 
of  Northwestern  University,  and  Frances  Wil- 
lard,  its  former  president,  became  North- 
western's  first  dean  of  women. 

Across  the  "Rubicon"  ditch  on  the  north 
campus,  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  was  rapidly 
developing  as  the  Methodist  seminary  of  the 
Middle  West  under  the  presidencyof  Dr.John 
Dempster.  It  was  named  for  the  shrewd  and 
colorful  Chicago  auctioneer,  Augustus  Gar- 
rett, and  was  financed  by  his  pious  wife, 
Eliza.  In  1855  the  first  frame  structure, 
Dempster  Hall,  was  built  on  land  donated  by 
the  University.  By  the  terms  of  its  charter 
the  Institute  was  to  remain  forever  inde- 
pendent, but  a  few  of  the  same  men  served  on 
both  boards  of  trustees  and   the  association 


GARRETT  ROUND  HOUSE,  built  of  driftwood  found 
by  students,  served  as  dormitory  in  early  Garrett  days. 
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LA'l'K  1860'S  were  years  ut  expansion.     Heck  Hall  was  built  m   1867.     University  Hall  was  completed  in  1869. 


between  the  two  institutions  has  always  been 
very  close. 

The  year  1857  was  an  eventful  one  for  the 
University.  President  Foster  was  inaugu- 
rated and  James  G.  Blaney  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science.  Talented  Robert 
Kennicott,  later  founder  of  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  began  the 
Museum  on  the  third  floor  of  Old  College,  and 
was  a  founder  of  scientific  research  in  the 
University.  The  Hinman  Society  debated  the 
respective  merits  of  Lincoln  anci  Douglas  as 
political  leaders  of  Illinois. 

Such  matters  were  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground, however,  when  the  expanding  frontier 
overreached  itself  and  the  Panic  of  1857  cast 
its  long  shadow  over  the  University.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  lagging  business,  tightened 
credit  and  threatened  bankruptcy,  North- 
western's  trustees  instituted  a  regime  of 
rigid   economy.     Faculty    salaries    went    into 
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arrears  and  even  the  more  pressing  expend- 
itures were  cancelled.  Despite  these  measures 
there  was  a  deficit  of  ^|i5'3,000  on  an  expend- 
iture of  ,J!'5,000  in  1858,  and  faculty  members 
were  asked  to  take  part  of  their  arrears  of 
salary  in  unproductive  University  real  estate. 
Meanwhile,  the  trustees  were  soliciting  con- 
tributions for  a  new  permanent  building  in 
order  to  restore  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  University.  Donors  of  ,^1,000  or  more 
were  to  have  fellowships  named  for  them 
and  those  who  contributed  ,!$'5,000  or  more 
could  endow  a  chair.  Despite  these  induce- 
ments, however,  the  trustees  failed  to  achieve 
their  goal  of  v5'30,000  and  the  subscriptions 
lapsed.  It  was  only  gradually  that  the  Uni- 
versity recovered  from  the  setbacks  of  this 
year. 

In  June  of  1859  the  long-awaited  first 
commencement  was  held.  After  the  ordeal  of 
three  days  of  public  examination,  four  sur- 


vivors  of  the  original  class  of  ten  freshmen 
were  awarded  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  one  later  entrant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Evans  in  which  the  past  of  the  University  was 
proudly  reviewed  and  its  future  confidently 
predicted.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Dr. 
Evans  appeased  the  dissatisfaction  of  persons 
whose  sons  had  not  been  admitted  to  pre- 
paratory instruction  on  scholarships.  The 
difficulty  was  removed  and  he  hoped  that 
"the  self-sacrificing  and  laborious  gentlemen 
of  the  faculty  would  be  sustained  in  this  and 
the  preparatory  ciepartment  crowded." 

Slowly  the  University  recovered  from  the 
damage  of  1857.  Seven  students  were  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1860  and  an  enrollment  of 
600  was  predicted  for  the  near  future.  Dr. 
Foster  left  to  take  up  a  pastorate  in  New  York, 
and  after  the  refusal  of  Dr.  Erastus  O.  Haven, 
editor  of  the  Methodist  weekly  Zion's  Herald 
and  former  Professor  of  History  and  English 
Literature  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  to 
take  his  place,  Professor  Noyes  again  be- 
came Acting  President. 

One  September  night  in  1860  the  steamer 
Lady  Elgin  sank  off"  Winnetka.  Next  morning 
the  full  horror  of  the  situation  was  revealed 
to  the  helpless  watchers  lining  the  shore,  as 
Edward  Spencer,  a  student  who  was  also  an 


HOUSE  ON  THE  SNYDER  FARM,  which  the  Uni- 
versity purchased  for  land,  was  an  early  Ridgeville  home. 


IN  1898  the  University  dedicated 
this  plaque  to  Edward  Spencer, 
who  saved  seventeen  from  drown- 
ing in   the  Lady  Elgin  disaster. 


LADY  ELGIN,  excursion 
steamer,  collided  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan with  schooner  Augusta  on 
September  8,  1860,  during  storm. 
The  tragedy  occurred  two  days 
alter      this    picture    was    made. 
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1856— FIRST  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  was  started  on  a  23,000  fund  voted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Space 
was  provided  in  University  Hall  after  1869  for  study  and  storage  of  books.  Cast  iron  stove  provided  localized  heat. 


expert  swimmer,  rescued  seventeen  survivors 
from  the  pounding  surf  and  Northwestern 
acquired  its  first  hero.  It  almost  acquired  a 
life-saving  station  as  well,  for  public  opinion 
demanded  the  construction  of  a  station,  but 
the  War  between  the  States  prevented  im- 
mediate action,  and  eleven  years  passed  by 
before  the  demand  was  answered. 

That  autumn  there  were  many  important 
things  to  think  about.  The  Hinman  Society 
and  the  newly-formed  Adelphic  Society  de- 
bated the  significance  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln,  fresh  from  Cooper  Union,  visited 
his  friend  Julius  White  of  Evanston,  and  was 
serenaded  by  the  students.  South  Carolina 
seceded  and  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States  expressed  the  hope  in  his  First  In- 
augural that:  "The  mystic  chords  of  memory 
.  .  .  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  they  surely  will  be, 
by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

Soon  he  was  making  another  appeal,  for 
twenty-five  thousand  volunteers,  becavise  Fort 


Sumter  had  fallen  and  war  had  begun.  Allen 
W.  Gray  of  the  University  class  of  '63  marched 
away  to  Chickamauga,  Mission  Ridge  and 
Kenesaw  Mountain  (coming  back  for  his 
degree  in  1912),  and  William  H.  Raleigh  of 
Maryland  took  the  long  Southern  road  that 
led  to  Appomattox.  A  rush  of  volunteers  to  the 
colors  was  temporarily  delayed  by  the  Sunday 
closing  of  the  Chicago  recruiting  office,  but 
soon  John  A.  Page  was  on  his  way  to  Cairo 
and  "Drill!  drill!  drill!  .  .  .  Articles  of  war  or 
regulations  were  a  myth  to  us.  We  were 
obedient,  and  performed  our  allotted  tasks 
because  we  haci  been  brought  up  to  do  so.  We 
did  not  have  any  reverence  for  rank,  nor  did 
we  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  general, 
colonel  or  captain." 

On  the  home  front,  the  girls  of  the  Female 
College  prepared  hospital  supplies  and  mended 
an  old  flag,  to  fly  at  the  masthead  for  the 
inspiration  of  the  whole  town.  The  more 
belligerent  men  organized  the  Union  League 
to    defeat    Copperhead     machinations,    and 
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Bishop  Simpson's  condemnation  of  tlie  Con- 
federacy lived  in  Frances  Willard's  memory, 
as  an  occasion  when  "the  very  air  seemed 
surcharged  with  the  thunder  and  lightning  of 
God's  wrath  against  secession  and  slavery." 

The  exciting  novelty  of  the  war  disappeared 
as  the  casualty  returns  came  in  and  the 
Evanston  Company  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry 
charged  at  Gettysburg.  Alphonso  Linn,  a  tutor 
of  Latin,  raised  a  platoon  of  University 
Guards  and  marched  away  to  die  of  typhoid 
fever  at  Cairo.  Professor  Blaney  resigned  his 
professorship  to  enter  the  army.  Then  the 
firing  ceased  in  1865  and  the  University 
counted  the  cost.  Seventy-seven  North- 
westerners,  colonels,  majors,  captains,  chap- 
lains, doctors,  sergeants  and  privates,  had 
gone  to  the  war  and  seven  were  dead. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  student  body 
caused  by  the  call  to  the  colors,  the  revenue  of 
the  University  increased  rapidly  from  the 
war  appreciation  of  its  property.  The  in- 
debtedness of  the  1850's  was  liquidated  by 
1868  and  more  land  was  purchased  on  the 
North  Shore,  including  the  Snyder  Farm 
south  of  Dempster  Street  in  Evanston.  Nor 


OLD  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM,  pride  of  the  University 
in  the  1860's,  filled  wirh  fossils,  skeletons  and  students. 


FIRST  CAMPUS  EXTRA  CURRICULAR  activity 
was  Hinman  Literary  Society  founded  in  1855  for 
"mutual  improvement  in  mind,  manners,  and  fra- 
ternal regards."  Group  met  in  later  years  in  Univers- 
ity Hall,  among  appropriate  decorations  and  furniture. 


was  the  expansion  of  the  LIniversity  itself 
neglected.  A  gesture  toward  the  beginning  of 
graduate  work  was  made  when  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Philosophy  were 
first  awarded  in  1863.  Scholarships  were 
instituted  for  Chicago  high  school  graduates, 
and  the  Preparatory  School  was  given  a  per- 
manent status. 

The  Museum  was  expanded  and  enlarged 
by  Dr.  Oliver  Marcy,  Dr.  Blaney's  successor 
as  professor  of  natviral  science.  Dr.  Marcy 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  naturalists 
in  the  country,  being  an  authority  on  the 
geology  of  the  Northwest  and  having  served  as 
naturalist  on  the  federal  government's  road 
survey  through  Liaho  and  Montana  in  1865. 
For  thirty-seven  years  this  beloved  teacher 
served  as  professor  of  natural  history  and 
physics  and  at  various  times  added  to  his 
duties  those  of  teacher  of  zoology,  moral 
science,  philosophy,  natural  theology,  mathe- 
matics, geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  chem- 
istry, physiology,  logic  and  Greek,  in  addition 
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David  Hilton  Wheeler 

Acting  President 

1867  -  1869 


Erastus  Otis  Haven 

President 

1869-  1872 


Charles  Henry  Fowler 

President 

1872-  1876 


to  being  twice  acting  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Expa?tsio?2  and  Ajjlllati07i,  1869-1881 

The  new  prosperity  of  the  University  was 
reflected  in  the  opening,  in  1869,  of  the  first 
permanent  building,  University  Hall.  The 
successful  completion  of  this  "elegant  and 
commodious  structure"  owed  much  to  the 
architectural  talents  of  Professor  Bonbright 
and  even  more  to  the  financial  ability  of 
Professor  Noyes.  With  its  chemical  laboratory, 
library,  chapel,  dormitories  and  museum,  the 
University  now  felt  better  equipped  for  its 
task.  Heck  Hall,  a  dormitory  building  for  the 
theological  students  donated  by  the  Methodist 
women's  organizations,  had  just  been  com- 
pleted on  the  present  site  of  Deering  Library. 
The  final  campus  plan  was  made  as  a  result  of 
these  new  additions  and  Dempster  Hall,  the 
former  quarters  of  the  Biblical  Institute,  was 
acquired  as  a  men's  dormitory  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  year  1869  also  saw  the  addition  of  a 
medical  school  to  the  University.  In  1857  Dr. 
Nathan  Smith  Davis,  having  failed  to  per- 
suade his  colleagues  at  Rush  Medical  College 
to  institute  certain  improvements  in  the 
curriculum,  with  Drs.  H.  A.  Johnson  and 
Edmund  Andrews,  transferred  his  ideas  and 
leadership  to  the  newly-chartered  Lind  Uni- 
versity in  Chicago.  His  stated  purpose  was 
"to  put  into  practical  operation  a  system  of 
medical  college  instruction  more  in  accordance 
with  sound  educational  principles  and  better 
adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  science  or 
art  of  medicine,  than  that  which  has  been  so 
long  adhered  to  by  the  medical  schools  of  the 
country." 

Four  floors  of  the  Lind  block  and  the  clinical 
facilities  of  Mercy  Hospital  were  secured  and  a 
medical  museum  and  free  dispensary  were 
established.  In  1863  the  school  had  become 
independent  as  Chicago  Medical  College  when 


1874 — NORTHWESTERN  CAMPUS  from  Evanston  Municipal  Pier.  Lake  steamers  unloaded  passengers  and  cargo 
here  until  railroad  era  developed.  Panoramic  sweep  discloses  University  Hall,  Old  College,  Heck  Hall,  and  light  house. 


•J^l^..-., 


1857— LIND  UNIVERSITY  in    Chicago    opened  its 
medical  school  in  this  building  on  Soutii  Dearborn  street. 


Lind  University  collapsed  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  its  benefactor.  Six  years  later  it 
became  the  Medical  Department  of  North- 
western University,  with  Dr.  Davis  as  dean. 
The  University  gave  ,^1 5,000  for  a  new  build- 
ing, endowed  a  chair  of  chemistry  and  agreed 
to  grant  the  degree  of  M.D.  only  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chicago  Medical  College. 
Apart  from  these  provisions,  the  Chicago 
Medical  College  retained  its  name  and  full 
control  of  its  own  affairs  vmtil  1891. 

Professor  Noyes  was  no  longer  in  charge  of 
the  University  when  these  improvements  were 
completed.  The  strain  of  holding  the  Uni- 
versity together  during  the  war  years  had 
broken  his  health  and  he  retired  in  1  867,  dying 
in  1872.  Professor  David  H.  Wheeler  suc- 
ceeded him  as  acting  president  but  his  ad- 
ministration lasted  only  two  years,  for  the 
trustees  had  finally  determined  to  appoint  a 
permanent  president.  Dr.  Erastus  O.  Haven, 
their  choice,  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  early  presidents,  one  of  the  remarkable 
New  England  dynasty  at  Northwestern.  In 
addition  to  Dr.  Haven,  Presidents   Hinman 


1863— LIND  COLLAPSED  and  its  medical  school  be- 
came Chicago  Medical  College,  located  on  Prairie  avenue. 


NATHAN  SMITH  DAVIS  was  guid- 
ing power  behind  medical  school  which 
became   part    of  University    in    1869. 


PROMINENT  FACULTY  MEMBERS  of  early  Medical  School  davs  included  (left  to  right)  Doctors  Edmund 
Andrews,  W.  H.  Byford,  Titus  DeVille,  J.  H.  Hollister,  Ralph  N.  Isham,  Hosmer  A.  Johnson,  F.  Mahla,  David 
Rutter,  H.  G.  Spafford,  M.  R.  Raylor,  and  Horace  Wardner.  They  were  pioneers  in  field  of  medical  education. 


fi*©®«®0®©® 


CHICAGO  OF  1871   was  bustling  giant  among  midwest  towns.  Sketch  shows  Chicago  shortly  before  great  fire. 


and  Cvimmings,  Acting  Presidents  Noyes  and 
Marcy,  and  Professors  Carhart,  Cumnock  and 
Bannister  were  all  graduates  of  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middletown,  Connecticut  and 
several  had  been  associated  with  Newbury 
Seminary  in  Newbury,  Vermont. 

During  his  years  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Dr.  Haven  expressed 
progressive  views  on  the  subjects  of  women's 


CHICAGO  WATER  TOWER,  finished  a  few  years 
before  great  conflagration,  survived  1871  tragedy  to 
become  a  famous  landmark  in  the  Chicago  of  today. 


education  and  the  expansion  of  the  scientific 
departments  of  the  university.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  he  would  develop  these  questions 
at  Northwestern  and  he  did.  It  was  under  his 
leadership  that  women  were  admitted  to  the 
University  in  1869.  Dr.  Haven  welcomed 
unification  with  the  Chicago  Medical  College, 
although  the  initiative  for  the  measure  was 
Dr.  Davis'  rather  than  his.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  President  failed  to  persuade  the  trustees 
to  accept  the  one  really  revolutionary  measure 
which  he  advocated,  the  establishment  of  a 
properly  constituted  College  of  Technology. 
Courses  were  begun  in  engineering  subjects, 
but  the  project  of  a  separate  college  was  not 
adequately  developed,  a  fact  which  the  Uni- 
versity was  to  regret  during  the  next  two 
decades. 

Haven's  administration  was  eventful  in 
other  respects.  Luther  Greenleaf  presented  a 
large  and  important  collection  of  classical 
books  and  pamphlets  to  the  library,  students 
flocked  to  Professor  Robert  MacLean  Cum- 
nock's lectures  in  elocution  and  the  Evanston 
College  for  Ladies  took  over  the  Fourth  of 
July  of  1871  to  raise  money  for  its  new  build- 
ing. The  experiment  of  mixed  classes  was 
begun  anci  even  the  Hinman  and  Adelphic 
Societies    opened    their    membership    to    the 
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CHICAGO  OF  1879  SHOWS  CHANGES  AND  GROWTH.  Fire  did  not  discourage  Chicagoans,  who  rebuilt  city. 


girls.  Seniors,  members  of  the  new  Life- 
Saving  Crew,  practiced  in  their  new  boat 
under  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  whole  Uni- 
versity, and  the  ninth  issue  of  the  University 
student  monthly.  The  Tripod,  reflected  the 
progressiveness  of  1871  in  its  note  that,  "It 
would  be  a  matter  of  general  convenience  and 
rejoicing,  if  the  proper  authorities  would  see 
to  it  that  at  least  one  sidewalk  be  constructed 
soon  between  the  University  building  and 
Heck  Hall.  Such  a  convenience  would  be  a 
luxury  in  comparison  with  the  sand  that  must 
be  waded  through  now  by  those  who  have 
occasion  to  ply  between  these  points." 

In  the  second  week  of  October  of  the  same 
year  a  flash  of  fire  was  seen  on  DeKoven 
Street  in  the  teeming  city  of  Chicago.  After 
two  days  of  terror  the  city  lay  in  ruins  and 
Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  was  a  part  of  popular 
legend.  Evanston  became  a  haven  for  refugees 
and  The  Tripod  of  November  20th  noted  that, 
"Sufferers  by  the  fire  will  be  provided  with 
board,  lodging, lights, fuel,  washing  and  tuition 
at  the  Evanston  College  for  Ladies,  at  very 
low  rates.  For  the  last  half  of  the  autumn 
term,  and  proportionally  for  any  fraction 
thereof,  students  will  be  received  and  cared 
for    as    above    for    thirty-five    dollars." 

The  finances  of  the  University  suffered  con- 


siderably from  the  fire's  devastation,  but  fru- 
gality and  initiative  had  built  the  University 
and  they  preserved  it.  As  early  as  the  spring 
of  1872,  the  organization  of  University  Pub- 
lishing Company  with  a  capital  of  ,^100,000 
demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  University's 
recuperative  powers.  The  most  serious  loss  as 
a  result  of  the  fire  was  not,  in  fact,  financial, 
but  personal,  since  President  Haven,  despair- 
ing of  the  recovery  of  the  University's  finances. 


TROLLEYS  AND  HORSE    DRAWN   carriages    are 
seen  in  sketch  showing  busy  State  Street  in  earlier  days. 
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TUG  OF  WAR  was  major  University  sport  in  1880's  and  1890's.      Nortli western's  championsliip  team  of  1892-93 
was  proud  of  its  many  trophies.    Growth  of  football  before  the  turn  of  century  brought  decline  of  rope-pulling  sport. 


1875— BASEBALL  SQUAD  won  coveted  champion- 
ship of  Northwest,  obtaining   first   trophy   tor  team. 


resigned  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Education.  He  was  succeeded  as 
president  by  Charles  Henry  Fowler,  a  dis- 
tinguished Methodist  preacher  of  Chicago  and 
a  graduate  of  Garrett  Bibhcal  Institute. 

Pioneers,  struggHng  with  an  unfriendly 
environment,  are  necessarily  serious  people. 
The  first  generation  of  Northwestern  students 
was  almost  fully  occupied  with  the  difficult 
business  of  getting  an  education.  In  the  second 
twenty  years  of  Northwestern 's  history,  how- 
ever, the  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
students  expanded  rapidly. 

University  sports,  beyond  the  primitive 
level  of  class  riots,  began  to  develop  after  the 
Civil  War.  In  its  third  number,  dated  April 
20,  1871,  The  Tripod  noted  that  "the  time  for 
out-door  amusements  has  come  again,  and  is 
cordially  greeted  by  our  old  baseball  enthusi- 
asts, who  have  lost  none  of  their  ardor  in  the 
game,  but  are  at  work  energetically  organizing 
class  clubs."  The  1870's  were  highlighted  by 
the  news  of  the  series  of  baseball  games  for 
the  silver  ball  donated  by  the  Evanston 
College  for  Ladies,  in  which  Northwestern  was 
twice  defeated  by  mighty  Racine.  Professor 
Julius  Kellogg  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
team,  both  in  class  and  out.  In  1880  North- 
western was  accused  of  employing  an  in- 
eligible player.  After  that  the  league  fell  apart 
and  a  Western  College  Baseball  Association 


STUDENTS  OF  1 870's  were  anxious  to  get  gym.  Shares 

of  stock  were  issued  to  those  who  financed  construction. 


TODAY'S  MIXERALOGICAL  laboratory  once  served 
University  as  gymnasium.  This  iseariy  photo  ot  exterior. 


continued  in  a  desultory  fashion  for  a  decade, 
featured  by  the  advent  of  "Billy"  Sunday  as 
Northwestern  coach  for  a  season,  and  by  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  championship  victory 
over  Wisconsin  in  1889. 

In  the  '90's,  however,  football  replaced 
baseball  as  the  chief  college  sport.  Introduced 
at  Northwestern  in  1876,  it  did  not  become 
popular  until  1887.  A  defeat  by  Notre  Dame 
in  1889  inspired  a  new  enthusiasm  for  the 
game,  the  comment  being  that,  "what  is 
needed  is  a  coacher,  an  eminent  specialist  who 
has  blocked  his  man  in  a  game  against  Yale's 
or  Princeton's  giants."  Tug-of-war  was  pop- 


ular in  the  1880's,  but  after  achieving  the 
Intercollegiate  Championship  in  1891,  North- 
western gave  up  this  strenuous  sport  for 
football.  Field  days  were  also  popular,  the 
emphasis,  in  these  pre-conference  days,  being 
on  intramural  contests.  Tennis  was  an  inter- 
class  sport,  and  a  gun  club  was  organized  in 
the  1870's.  The  ladies  also  developed  compe- 
titions in  archery  and  bean  bag,  and  the 
gentlemen  were  informed  that  they  "may 
look  over  the  fence  and  watch  the  game  of 
croquet,  except  on  Saturday  mornings  when 
they  may  be  permitted  to  tread  the  sacred 
soil  and  mingle  in  the  sport."  The  develop- 


NORTHWESTERN'S  FIRST  GYM  was  financed  bv  students.  Stocks  were  issued  to  those  who  financed  construction. 


NORTHWESTERN'S  FAMOUS  United  States  Coast  Guard  station  was  founded  after  Lady  Elgin  disaster. 


ment  of  intercollegiate  sports  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  school  colors,  and  after  discussion 
and  changes,  the  purple  and  gold  combination 
was  adopted  in  1879. 

The  Tripod  commented  in  1871  that  "The 
University,  with  all  its  advantages,  yet  lacks 


one  thing — a  good,  well-furnished  permanent 
gymnasium."  In  1876  the  students  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands,  organized  a 
joint-stock  company  and  built  a  two-story 
frame  structure  on  a  lot  north  of  Old  College. 
The  gymnasium,  despite  the  attractions  of  a 


PROUD  MEN  standing  in  front  of  Coast  Guard  sta- 
tion were  members  of  early  University  life  saving  crew. 


CAPTAIN  LAWSON,   courageous  leader  of  life  sav- 
ing crew,  who  led  them  to  their  many  heroic  rescues. 
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bowling  alley  and  the  latest  gymnastic  equip- 
ment, did  not  prove  as  popular  as  was  ex- 
pected and  by  1880  could  not  be  continued  on 
a  paying  basis.  In  1882  the  University  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  and  a  "fine-looking 
brick-veneered  structure"  was  erected  on  the 
frame  of  the  old  building.  New  apparatus  was 
purchased  and  a  director  put  in  charge. 
Certain  hours  were  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
gymnasium  by  the  girls,  inspiring  the  com- 
ment that  "their  dejected  brethren  wander 
lugubriously  around,  longing  for  the  chance 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  rigors  of  the 
coming  baseball  campaign  or  the  arduous 
strifes  of  field-day." 

Physical  prowess  could  also  be  exhibited  in 
the  Life-Saving  Crew.  The  first  boat  was 
given  into  the  charge  of  the  seniors  (Class  of 
'72)  in  October,  1871  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
a  short-sighted  government  had  neglected  to 
provide  either  ways  or  a  boathouse,  drills 
were  carried  out  with  great  regularity  and 
vigor.   For  the   first   three  or  four  years   no 


SELF-CONSCIOUS  LADIES  and  gentlemen  are  mem- 
bers of  Svllabiis  editorial  board  in  early  school  days. 
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PHOTOGRAPH  OF  CLASS  OF  1875  is  believed  to  be  earliest  University  class  picture  in  existence. 


ANNUAL  EVENTS  OF  EARLIER  TIMES  was  Trig 
Cremation,  day  freshmen  burned  trigonometry  books. 


rescues  had  to  be  undertaken  and  the  boat 
was  used  "largely  for  drills,  exercise  and 
pleasure  .  .  .  The  faculty  have  forbidden  girls 
from  going  out  on  the  lake  except  in  the  life- 
boat. Result — disconsolate  and  sad  lower 
class  men  and  jubilant  seniors."  In  1876  a 
regular  Life-Saving  Station  was  built  on  the 
present  site  of  Fisk  Hall.  Crews  were  then 
chosen  from  the  University  as  a  whole,  not 
merely  from  the  senior  class,  and  crewmen 
were  paid  ,!5'40.00  a  month  for  their  services. 
Soon,  under  the  leadership  of  the  famous 
Captain  Lawrence  Lawson,  the  crew  was 
pulling  sundry  small  boys  out  of  the  lake  or 
demonstrating  Captain  Lawson's  ingenious 
method  of  righting  an  overturned  boat.  The 
station  was  also  responsbile  for  the  rescue  of 
the  crews  of  thirty-five  wrecked  vessels  during 
the  1880's,  most  notably  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Caiumet  off  Fort  Sheridan  in  November,  1889. 
Another  great  feat  was  the  rescue  of  the  crew 
of  the  /.  Emory  Owen  on  November  26,  1895, 
when  the  boat  had  to  be  repaired  during  the 
rescue  operation.  Between  1871  and  1916  when 
this  useful  and  picturesque  sideline  of  scho- 
lastic life  was  ended  and  the  station  was  taken 
over  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard,  the  North- 
western life-saving  crew  saved  more  than  400 
lives  along  the  North  Shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Another  important  feature  of  student  life 
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CLASS  OF  1879  poses  proudly  beneath,  on,  and  around  old  oak,  landmark  of  early  University  days. 


during  these  years  was  the  monthly  publica- 
tion, The  Tripod^  founded  in  1871.  This  first 
University  pviblication  featured  on-campus 
news,  comments  on  manners  and  morals  and 
such  learned  articles  by  the  faculty  as  "Al- 
cohol No  Stimulant"  by  Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis 
and  "The  Course  of  Study"  by  Professor 
David  Wheeler.  The  Fidette^  a  rival  publica- 
tion, was  begun  in  1878,  but  the  experiment  of 
two  campus  publications  was  not  successful 
and  they  amalgamated  in  1881  to  publish  the 
fortnightly  Northwestern.  A  more  serious  under- 
taking was  the  University  annual,  which  was 
first  published  in  1884  under  the  malappropri- 
ate  title  of  Pandora.  The  following  year  the 
first  volume  of  the  Syllabus  appeared.  The 
fraternities  and  sororities  published  it  for  the 
first  few  years,  but  in  1893  this  duty  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  junior  class.  In 
1886  the  Northwestern  University  Press  Com- 
pany was  founded  by  three  enterprising  stu- 
dents and  soon  its  erratic  student  compositors 
were  puzzling  over  the  printers'  forms  for  the 
University  catalogue,  the  High  School  Journal 
and  the  weekly  Northwestern.  The  University 
fostered  a  hope  that  a  university  press  would 
develop  out  of  these  small  beginnings  and 
continued  to  entrust  books  and  pamphlets  to 
the    Press    Company's   uncertain    care,    even 


misiiMui  rii! 

rirst  Craul  MidiiiL 

JAPT.   21p    '87. 

The  Great  and  Original  Freshman  class  of  '90.  the  "lire 
eaters.'  the  "pulverizers,  "  the  "catch  me  if  you  can."  "knock 
the  chip  off  my  shoulder,"  "high  mucky  mucks."  will  appear 
in  their  great  and  original  farce,  entitled 

"THE  FIVE  BILLIES," 

OR. 

A   NIGHT    IN   A  HAUNTED    HOUSE, 

Under  the  management  of  the  Sophomores  of  '89. 
CAST    OF    CHABACTERS. 

BILLY  JEFFREY,  the  man  who  borrowed  five  dollars  for  the  clelgh 
BILLY  WISE,  the  disappointed  lover. 
BILLY  BURCH,  the  solemn  sermonizer. 
BILLY  CLARK.  A  desperado  from  the  wild  west. 
BILLY   EASTMAN,  the  caeged  clown. 

ELIAS  SCOTT.  Ihs  di^nirivd  balligarant. 
RAPHAEL  8HUMAN.  A  young  innocvni. 
JIUMIE  CRIER.  A  rad  h«Bdt<f  avsncsr. 

Act  I.  Scene  i,  Clark'.s  room.  '"\Vc  must  have  a  SlrighrHic."'  I'crmissKm  denied 
by  fiiciilty.  "\Vc  an-  greater  ih.in  llic  Faculty.'  Scene  2.  Room  if^i  Univtrsily  Hall. 
Drawinji  for  Girls,  Great  KxcileiiKnl.  \Vym.in  j;ets  First  Choice.  Scene  3.  Sopho- 
mores meet  and  Swe.ir  Fllemal  Fe.ilty  lo  the  Faculty.  Grand  Allegorical  Tableau. 
Sophomores  and  Faculty  clasp  Man<ls. 

Act  II.  Scene  I.  IXivis  street.  Abduction  of  Freshmen  in  HlacV  Maria.  Srcnc  2 
Sophomore  Club  Mouse.  Warm  Reception  of  the  Van(iuishe<I  Merocs. 

Act  III.  J  uni|»inj;  Contests  and  other  mirth- provoking  Entcrtainmenls  !>y  bound 
Freshmen,  concludinjj  with  (jrand  SjKCl.tcular  Ilallet. 

Act  IV.  Bantjuetinj;  Ro»>nj.  Twenty-one  Courses  of  Crackers  and  Cheese.  Toasts 
on  "Our  Girls,"  "Our  Valiiint  Brothers."  "How  we  got  away  with  the  Faculty." 

Act  V.  Grand  Street  Parade  by  Freshmen  Chain  (^ang.  all  concluding  with  % 
Mignificcnt  Tr^iisformitior)   Sccr|e. 

New  Scenery:  New  Ropes:  Unique  and  Original  Coelmnes. 

STUDENTS  OF  1880'S  studiedhard,  but  knew  how  to 
act  up,  too.  Placard  advertises  freshman  show  of  1887. 
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FENCE  WAS  ERECTED  to  protect  lawns  from  car- 
riages and  cattle,  major  problems  in  the  early  1880's. 


CLxASS  OF   1873  donated    this   boulder,  one  ot  first 
class  memorials.     It  now  stands  west  of  Harris  Hall. 


after  it  moved    from    the   campus   upon    the 
graduation  of  its  founders. 

The  second  twenty  years  of  the  University's 
existence  also  saw  the  expansion  of  student 
societies.  The  student  of  the  1880's  could 
debate  in  the  Hinman  or  Adelphic  Societies 


or  take  part  in  oratorical  contests  and  inspire 
such  comment  as: "Miss  Julia  D.  Watson,  '80, 
in  a  natural  and  finely  modulated  voice,  read 
the  famous  'Henry  V's  Wooing'  so  skilfully  as 
almost  to  remove  the  bad  impression  pro- 
duced by  white  gloves  and  a  reading  stanci." 


WHISKERED  FACULTY  MEMBERS  and  students  stand  by  Heck  Hall,  dormitory  for  theological  students. 
Building  was  erected  on  present  site  of  Deering  Library  in  1 867  as  centenary  memorial  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 


EVANSTON  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE  students  lived  and  studied  in  this  building,  now  home  of  School  of  Music. 


The  student  could  join  the  Glee  Club,  think 
deeply  with  the  Philosophical  Society  or  read 
Goethe  at  the  German  Club.  The  Athenaeum 
was  open  to  all  those  "who  have  a  taste  for  art 
or  literature,  or  who  can  in  any  way  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  these  ends,"  and  the 
Students'    Christian    Association,    formed    in 


1880,  promoted  the  religious  life  of  the 
campus.  At  the  Friday  night  lectures  at  the 
Women's  College,  Chaplain  C.  C.  McCabe 
revealed  "The  Dark  Side  of  Life  in  Libby 
Prison"  and  Mrs.  Mary  Livermore  set  before 
her  audience  the  conumdrum  "What  Shall 
We  Do  with  Our  Daughters?"  Even  in  gradua- 


REST  COTTAGE,  home  of  Miss  Willard,  still  stands  at  1730  Chicago  Avenue. 
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FRANCES  WILLARD,  first 
dean  of  women  at  Northwestern, 
later  national  leader,  W.C.T.U. 
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DEMPSTER  HALL,  men's  dormitory,  is  shown  liere  with  two  silk-hatted  faculty  members  talking  on  lawn. 


tion  the  student  did  not  leave  student  societies 
behind,  for  he  could  then  become  a  member  of 
the  Alumni  Association  and  continue  his 
relation  with  the  University. 

Parties  and  social  evenings  were  increasing 
in  number  and  in  the  1880's  the  rigorous  code 


1882  COMMENCEMENT  PROGRAM  shows  old  oak. 


of  propriety  was  so  far  relaxed  as  to  permit 
carefully  supervised  dancing.  The  desire  for 
organized  social  life  was  also  reflected  in  the 
formation  of  fraternities  and  sororities.  A 
chapter  of  Sigma  Chi  fraternity,  founded  in 
1868,  was  the  first  fraternity  having  con- 
tinuous life  on  the  campus,  although  Phi 
Delta  Theta  had  made  an  abortive  appearance 
after  1859.  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  and  Beta  Theta 
Pi  followed  in  1872  and  1873.  In  1880  sororities 
were  introduced  to  the  campus.  Alpha  Phi 
was  the  first,  followed  in  1882  by  Delta 
Gamma  and  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 

The  new  freedom  of  the  student  body  gave 
a  new  meaning  and  strength  to  class  rivalry. 
The  seniors  wore  silk  hats,  the  juniors  white 
"plugs"  and  the  freshmen  demonstrated  their 
superiority  in  heavy  metal  mortarboards.  In 
addition  to  such  harmless  pastimes  as  "Burn- 
ing Trig"  and  the  cane  rush,  rioting,  both 
intramural  and  between  town  and  gown,  was 
prevalent.  Class  elections  were  a  favorite 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  militant  dem- 
ocracy, and  charges  of  clique  voting  and 
"fixed"  elections  at  times  led  to  combat.  The 
Junior  Exhibition  with  its  learned  essays  and 
pompous  poetry,  until  its  abandonment  in 
1879,  provided  an  all  too  favorable  occasion 
for  the  destructive  tendencies  of  sophomore 
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1872 — COLLEGE  COTTAGE,  later  expanded  and  renamed  Pearsons  Hall,  was  operated  as  a  co-operative 
house  for  women  students.  Housing  tor  women  was  scarce  because  of  regulation  that  all  must  live  on  campus. 


humor  also  to  display  themselves.  Moreover, 
a  steady  stream  of  faculty  minutes  records  the 
punishment  of  offenders  and  shows  that  an 
intermittent  hostility  characterized  relations 
between  the  student  body  and  the  town,  par- 
ticularly on  Halloween.  Class  spirit  was  not 
always  expressed  in  assault  and  battery,  how- 
ever, as  the  boulder  of  the  class  of  '73,  the 
University  Hall  clock  of  the  class  of  '79  and 
the  University  Hall  bell  of  the  class  of  '80  bear 
witness. 

The  new  president  (1872),  Charles  H. 
Fowler,  despite  his  distinction  as  a  theologian 
and  public  speaker,  lacked  experience  as  an 
educator.  He  also  lacked  the  diplomatic  skill  of 
President  Haven,  a  fact  which  considerably 
limited  the  success  of  his  four  years'  ad- 
ministration. In  Fowler's  first  six  months  of 
office,  however,  his  plans  for  expansion  of  the 
institution  to  a  real  vmiversity  status  were 
carried  forward  with  efficiency. 

These  plans  included  taking  over  the  Evans- 
ton  College  for  Ladies  as  the  Women's  College 
of  the  University.  Fowler  did  not  approve  of 
his  predecessor's  plan  of  having  the  two  insti- 
tutions separate  but  associated,  and  in  1873 
brought  about  amalgamation.  Almost  im- 
mediately serious  friction  developed  be- 
tween the  President  and  Dean  Willard,  who, 
although  progressive  in  the  regulation  of  her 
students,  required  that  they  abide  by  strict 
rules  concerning  living  quarters  and  conduct. 
The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
that  the  young  ladies  could  live  where  they 


IN  EVAXSTON  HOMES,  such  as  these,  all  students 
lived  before  development  ot   the  quadrangle  system. 


HATFIELD  HOUSE,  dorm  for  30  students,  was  built 
in    1888   with   donation   from   Rev.   R.   M.   Hatfield. 
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pleased  and  abide  by  only  those  rules  which 
applied  to  all  students.  The  controversy  took 
on  a  new  interest  for  the  onlookers  when  it 
was  remembered  that  Miss  Willard  had  once 
been  engaged  to  marry  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Fowler.  The  struggle  of  wills  was  soon  over, 
however,  and  Dean  Willard  resigned  in  1874. 
She  was  succeeded  by  Ellen  M.  Soule,  and 
shortly  thereafter  by  Jane  Bancroft. 

The  rules  of  the  Women's  College  required 
that  all  women  students  should  live  in  resi- 
dence. It  resulted  that  accommodation  for 
women  students  was  scarce,  despite  the  recent 
completion  of  the  new  Women's  College  build- 
ing which  was  later  named  Willard  Hall.  One 
attempt  to  meet  this  shortage  was  the  pur- 
chase in  1872  of  College  Cottage,  at  the 
corner  of  Clark  Street  anci  Orrington  Avenue. 
Here  a  successful  experiment  in  cooperative 
living  was  established,  but  even  this  proved 
inadequate,  and  the  pressure  for  accommoda- 
tion was  not  really  relieved  until  the  expans- 
ion of  College  Cottage  into  Pearsons  Hall, 
named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Pearsons,  in 
1890,and  the  addition  of"Chapin  Hall  in  1902. 

Men's  living  quarters  were  also  much 
in  demand.  The  Club  House,  built  in  1865, 
had  space  for  only  twenty  and  Heck  Hall 
housed  only  theological  students.  The  acquisi- 


tion of  Dempster  Hall  in  1874  was  of  some 
assistance,  until  the  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1879,  but  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  men  students  boarded  in  private  homes 
or  student  clubs  until  the  development  of  the 
North  Campus  houses  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

In  other  respects  President  Fowler's  ad- 
ministration was  a  time  of  progress.  In  1859 
the  tentative  beginnings  of  a  law  school  had 
been  made  with  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Henry  Booth  as  dean  and  the  beginning  of 
classwork  in  rented  rooms  at  the  corner  of 
Clark  and  Washington  Streets  in  Chicago.  In 
1873  President  Fowler  and  the  trustees  entered 
into  a  contract  to  cooperate  with  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  maintaining  the  school 
under  the  title  of  Union  College  of  Law.  Two 
years  was  to  constitute  the  regular  course  and 
it  was  recommended  that  law  be  undertaken 
only  as  a  graduate  study.  In  the  late  1880's 
the  first  University  of  Chicago  collapsed  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  and  in  1891  North- 
western assumed  the  full  cost  of  the  Union 
College  which  became  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  College  of 
Technology  were  outlined  in  Dr.  Fowler's 
report  to  the  trustees  for  1873.  Because   of 


BID  TO  THETA  NU  EPSILON,  sophomore  men's  honorary,  was  considered  great  distinction  for  men  of  1890's. 
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1877— CLASS  OF  UNION  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.     In  1890's  college  became  Northwestern  Law  School 


the  nature  of  the  studies,  an  organization  for 
faculty  and  students  separate  from  the  main 
University  was  recommended,  and  a  small 
grant  of  ^2,500  a  year  was  proposed,  to  be 
raised  from  outside  sources.  Four-year  courses 
in  engineering,  chemistry,  and  natural  history 
were  planned  and  a  faculty  of  eleven  was 
appointed.  Professor  Marcy  was  to  serve  as 
dean,  and  Professor  Henry  Carhart,  who  had 
already  demonstrated  his  genius  by  the  in- 
stallation of  a  system  of  electric  bells  in  Uni- 
versity Hall,  became  professor  of  physics. 
The  College  was  begun  on  a  wave  of  optimism 
but  the  great  depression  of  the  1870's  de- 
stroyed any  hope  of  solid  financial  backing, 
and  the  experiment  was  discontinued  in  1877. 
Meanwhile  the  curriculum  of  Liberal  Arts 
had  been  improved.  Modern  language  studies 
were  regularized  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  was  instituted.  In  1874  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  were  in- 
creased to  include  graduate  study  in  residence, 
rather  than  the  mere  possession  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  a  good  character.  In  the  same  year 
the  granting  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy was  tentatively  offered  and  then 
withdrawn,  to  be  instituted  eighteen  years 
later.  A  Conservatory  of  Music  was  organized 
in  the  Women's  College  in  1872  and  in  1877 
it  was  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  with  Oren 
E.  Locke  as  director.  The  Preparatory  De- 
partment, on  which  the  University  relied  for 


the  training  of  most  of  its  local  students,  was 
also  expanded  under  the  leadership  of  Her- 
bert Franklin  Fisk,  the  new  principal,  ap- 
pointed in  1875. 

On  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Marcy,  the  Uni- 
versity during  these  four  years  "had  risen 
from  a  very  small  college  to  one  of  the  largest 
universities  in  the  country."  In  May,  1876, 
the  architect  of  this  progress.  Dr.  Fowler, 
resigned,  to  become  editor  of  the  New  York 
Christian  Advocate.  It  was  the  third  occasion 
on  which  a  University  president  had  been 
appointed  to  a  high  Methodist  post,  and  Dr. 
Marcy,  Fowler's  acting  successor,  voiced  the 
resentment  of  the  University  when  he  de- 
clared: "The  public  sentiment  in  our  Church 
is  wrong  in  this  matter.  It  places  any  General 
Conference  appointment  superior  to  the  presi- 
dency of  our  colleges.  The  college  cannot  rise 
higher  than  the  man  who  is  kept  at  its  head." 
The  practice  was  not  repeated  after  1876. 

Dr.  Marcy's  administration  began  in  an 
atmosphere  of  debts  and  deficits,  for  the  full 
effects  of  the  great  depression  were  just  mak- 
ing themselves  felt.  The  necessary  expansion 
undertaken  during  President  Fowler's  regime 
had  been  carried  out  partially  on  credit  which 
was  later  withdrawn.  Faculty  salaries  were 
again  in  arrears,  unproductive  land  was  sold 
and  lessees  of  University  property  were 
forced  to  cancel.  Even  building  repairs  had  to 
be  neglected  and  the  Lunt  Library  Fund  was 
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diverted  to  general  purposes,  despite  the 
protests  of  the  faculty.  When  a  number  of  the 
faculty  resigned  the  University  lacked  the 
means  to  replace  them  and,  as  Dr.  Marcy 
pointed  out,  "To  place  Logic  in  the  hands  of 
the  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Rhetoric 
in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, and  have  the  work  well  done  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected." 

Such  reductions  in  facilities,  and  par- 
ticularly the  abolition  of  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology, handicapped  the  University  in  the 
very  sharp  competition  of  colleges  for  students 
and  further  reduced  its  revenue.  A  more 
serious  threat  to  the  University's  existence 
came  with  the  famous  tax  case  of  1874-79. 


Marcy.  The  attorneys  for  the  City  charged 
that  the  trustees  used  the  tax  exemption  for 
private  gain.  The  trustees  themselves  ex- 
pressed their  profound  relief  at  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  University. 

This  was  not  the  only  cause  for  satisfaction 
during  these  troubled  years.  The  library, 
numbering  more  than  30,000  books  and 
pamphlets,  including  the  Greenleaf  collection 
of  classical  and  modern  literature  and  a 
government  ciocuments  section,  was  the  most 
complete  in  the  Middle  West.  The  new  College 
of  Medicine,  unlike  the  University,  was  in  an 
extremely  prosperous  condition.  A  new  em- 
phasis was  being  laid  upon  graduate  work 
throughout  the  University,  inspired  in  part  by 


Oliver  Marcy 

Acting  President 
1876-1881 


Joseph  Cummings 
President 
1881-1890 


The  controversial  amendment  of  1855  to  the 
University's  charter,  which  had  exempted 
University  property  from  taxation,  had  al- 
ready been  unsuccessfully  challenged  in  1867. 
This  second  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  City  of 
Evanston  to  obtain  revenue  from  the  Uni- 
versity was  far  more  serous,  since  the  Illinois 
Supreme  Court  decided  against  the  Uni- 
versity, leaving  the  trustees  to  reflect  that  "If 
the  suit  is  lost  it  will  be  equal  to  a  mortgage  of 
^150,000  at  six  per  cent  on  our  property."  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
the  case  was  appealed,  held,  however,  that  the 
charter  amendment  was  valid.  When  the 
good  news  was  received  student  bonfires 
blazed  with  the  special  permission  of  President 


the  opening  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  1876.  In  1878  the  Cumnock  School  of 
Oratory  was  established.  Under  Professor 
Robert  MacLean  Cumnock,  this  distinguished 
and  unique  institution  continued  for  sixteen 
years  to  provide  several  generations  of  stu- 
dents with  a  useful  and  inspiring  education  in 
public  speaking  and  literary  interpretation. 
Until  it  was  transferred  from  its  quarters  in 
University  Hall  in  1895  to  the  present  School 
of  Speech,  the  School  remained  autonomous, 
but  affiliated  with  the  University. 

There  were  signs,  by  1879,  that  the  Uni- 
versity was  slowly  drawing  clear  of  the 
financial  difficulties  which  had  beset  it  during 
Dr.    Marcy's   regime.    In    1881    a   drive    was 
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begun  for  ,^200,000  to  free  the  University  from 
debt.  The  drive  was  a  complete  success,  due  in 
large  part  to  the  y5'100,000  donation  of  Dr. 
Evans,  and  donations  from  others,  including  a 
gift  of  ^'25,000  from  William  A.  Deering. 

Building  and  Consolidation^ 
1881-1890 

The  new  prosperity  was  especially  welcome 
to  Dr.  Marcy,  since  it  enabled  him  in  1881  to 
retire  from  the  acting  presidency  and  to  return 
to  scientific  pursuits.  The  Northwestern  had 
already  demanded  that  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Marcy  be  appointed,  "a  man   to  whom    the 


University's  deficit  was  almost  wiped  out  and 
the  rent  roll  had  increased  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  Evanston  onto  hitherto  unproduc- 
tive University  property.  In  addition,  the 
freshman  class  of  1881  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  University  and  revenue  was 
more  than  adequate  to  meet  expenditure. 
Once  again  the  faculty  enjoyed  full  salaries 
and  these  were  now  paid  on  a  monthly  basis. 
There  were  also  additions  to  the  faculty,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  former  graduates.  Charles 
W.  Pearson,  Arts  71,  became  professor  of 
English  literature  and  history,  and  Robert 
Baird,  Arts  70,  was  professor  of  Greek.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  D.  Sheppard,  a  graduate  of 
Garrett  Biblical   Institute,  became   the  first 


Early  diploma. 


University  seal. 


Students  will  look  with  confidence,  a  man  who 
will  be  able  to  command  respect,  to  compel 
obedience,  to  so  marshal  our  hosts  as  to  insure 
a  grand  and  glorious  victory.  We  need  a  man 
whosebreadthof  thought,  exactness  of  scholar- 
ship, soundness  of  judgment,  determination 
and  zeal  will  gain  for  him  recognition  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home."  Since  Dr.  Marcy's 
successor.  Dr.  Joseph  Cummings,  was  ex- 
tremely popular  with  the  students,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  met  at  least  some  of  these 
exacting  requirements. 

Cummings,  a  distinguished  former  president 
of  Wesleyan  University,  had  a  generally 
successful  administration.  He  was  fortunate 
in   the   times.   Prosperity  had   returned,    the 


professor  of  history  and  political  economy, 
and  Dean  Bancroft  was  succeeded  as  dean  of 
the  Women's  College  by  Miss  Rena  A. 
Michaels. 

Many  of  the  refinements  of  a  mature  uni- 
versity were  instituted  during  this  period.  The 
faculty  puzzled  for  many  years  over  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  Latin  inscriptions  on 
diplomas,  describing  Northwestern  as  "Uni- 
versitatis  Caurinae"  or  "Universitatis  Evans- 
toniensis,"  finally  deciding  in  favor  of  the 
present  English  inscription  of  "Northwestern 
University"  and  a  committee  under  Dr.  Bon- 
bright  designed  a  University  seal  with  the  in- 
scription ^iiaecumqiie  sunt  vera.  The  Liberal 
Arts    course    was    divided    into    general    and 
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1888 — FAYERWEATHER  HALL  wa.s  CDiiipleted.  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather  was  dunor  of  building  which  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  called  "one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  adapted  buildings  of  its  kind."  It  was  pride  of  campus. 


honors  categories.  Such  student  comment  as 
"we  don't  want  drivers  for  teachers,  we  want 
guides.  But  the  recitations  we  can  best  do 
without  are  those  in  which  the  time  is  spent  in 
quizzing,"  indicated  that  the  honors  course 
was  at  first  unpopular.  The  prominence  which 
the  honors  students  acquired  in  the  Uni- 
versity soon  changed  this  attitude,  however. 
The  spirit  of  mature  student  criticism  was  also 
reflected  in  the  condemnation  of  an  exasperat- 


ing faculty  practice  in  regard  to  required 
reading.  "One  of  the  professors  advises  us  to 
read  certain  books  which  may  be  found  in  the 
library.  Then  said  professor  goes  straightway 
and  procures  the  books,  takes  them  to  his 
room  and  keeps  them  during  the  term  we  are 
pursuing  said  study." 

The  founding  of  the  Illinois  Alpha  Chapter 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  on  the  campus  in  1889 
was    a    reflection    of   the    desire    to    improve 


y^Li^ 


1884,  MEMORIAL  HALL 

originally  served  Gar- 
rett Biblical  Institute. 
Now  School  of  Commerce. 


fil^ci  ^_^_u\kh 


1881— CLASS  OF  MEDI- 
CAL SCHOOL  grouped  at 
entrance  to  Mercy  Hospital 
on  Calumet  Avenue.  Dr. 
Nathan  Davis  (with  high 
silk  hat)   stands  in  center. 


scholastic  standards,  as  well  as  evidence  that 
Northwestern,  first  of  the  midwestern  un- 
versities  to  be  honored  by  membership,  was 
coming  of  age.  The  numbers  to  be  selected 
from  each  graduating  class  were  not  to  exceed 
one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  class  and 
women   were   not   admitted  until    1892.    The 


weekly  Northwestern,  in  condemning  this 
early  exclusion  of  women,  pointed  to  the  Llni- 
versity's  progressive  coeducational  tradition 
and  stated,  "if  a  woman  enters  the  same 
course,  pursues  it  with  the  same  credit  and 
attains  the  same  standards  with  a  man,  we 
can   find   no   argument  neither  in   reason  nor 


SHEPPARD  FIELD,  first  Northwestern  stadium,   was  scejie  ot  many  football  struggles  before  turn  of  century. 
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t\A\STO-\  CITIZENS  WHO  TRANELJiD  to  Niag- 
ara Falls  in  1890  included  Dr.  Oliver  Marcy  (at  right). 


in  justice  which  should  prevent  her  from 
sharing  equally  with  a  man  in  the  crowning 
honor." 

The  chief  need  of  the  University  during  the 
1880's  was  unification.  Despite  the  small- 
scale  improvements  undertaken,  there  was  a 
serious  falling  off  in  registration,  particularly 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  If  North- 
western was  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
state  universities  and  the  heavily-endowed 
private  institutions  of  the  East,  less  expensive 


OLD    OAK,     WOOD   FENCE,     horse    drawn    carts 
gave  flavor  of  1880's  to  southwest  corner  of  campus. 


VIEW  OF  SHADED  SOUTH  CAMPUS,  Fayerweather 
Hall,   Preparatory   School,   and   Life   Saving   Station. 


education  and  more  facilities,  particularly  in 
the  newly-popular  scientific  fields,  must  be 
offered.  It  was  a  time  of  great  developments  in 
the  physical  equipment  of  universities. 

In  1886  Daniel  B.  Fayerweather  made  a 
cionation  for  the  erection  of  a  hall  of  science, 
"not  only  the  most  perfect  and  most  handsome 
of  the  University  buildings,  but  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  perfectly  adapted  buildings  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,"  according  to 
enthusiastic  student  comment.  The  new  addi- 
tion, Fayerweather  Hall,  quite  outshone  the 
previous  pricie  of  the  campus,  the  Memorial 
Hall  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  completed 
in  1884.  University  facilities  were  being  ex- 
panded in  other  directions  also. 
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In  1886  the  Illinois  College  of  Pharmacy 
became  affiliated  with  the  University  under 
Dean  Oscar  Oldberg  and  Dr.  John  H.  Long. 
Its  quarters  at  40  Dearborn  Street  in  Chicago 
were  reported  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
to  be  the  best  equipped  in  the  country  and 
its  requirements  for  graduation  compared 
very  favorably  with  the  standards  of  the  best 
pharmacy  schools  then  existing. 

The  University  catalogue  for  1887-88  noted 


THREE  1882  GRADUATES:  James  Conwell,  member 
of  Life  Saving  Crew;  Evan  Evans,  son  of  founder, 
and  William  Dyche,  future  "N.U."  Business  Manager. 


another  addition,  with  the  announcement 
that  a  College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery 
(University  Dental  College)  had  been  estab- 
lished. Students  were  required  to  take  a  three 
year's  course  of  twenty-one  months  before 
graduation,  the  College  being  the  'first  dental 
school  in  the  country  to  set  such  a  high 
standard.  Its  affiliation  with  the  University 
was  nominal,  on  much  the  same  basis  as  that 


Above— GEORGE  WASHINGTON  HOUGH  became 
director  of  Dearborn  Observatory  at  opening  in  1889. 

Center— CONSTRUCTION    OF     OBSERVATORY 

was  made  possible  by  J.   B.  Hobbs'  large  donation. 

Below— WELL-KNOWN      ASTRONOMERS     of 

1880's  visiting  Evanston  in  honor  of  Dearborn  opening. 


STUDENTS   OF    1880's   took   time   from   studies    to 
have   fun.   This   is   typical   costume  party   of  period. 


of  Chicago  Medical  College.  The  Dental  Col- 
lege was  not  a  financial  success,  however, 
and  in  1891  the  University  assumed  direct 
control. 

In  1887,  students  could  be  heard  shouting 
the  remarkable  question  "Who  was  the  first 
man.^"  to  which  the  answer  was  "J.  B. 
Hobbs,"  who  had  recently  donated  ^25,000 
for  the  erection  of  an  observatory  to  house 
what  was  described  as  "the  ninth  largest 
telescope  in  the  whole  world."  The  idea  of  the 
observatory  was  not  new  but  had  grown  out 
of  the  organization  of  the  Chicago  Astronomi- 
cal Society  in  1862.  In  1873  this  Society  went 
bankrupt  as  a  result  of  the  Chicago  Fire  and 
a  contract  was  made  with  Northwestern 
University  for  the  transfer  of  the  eighteen  and 
one-half  inch  telescope  to  Northwestern's 
campus  as  soon  as  a  suitable  building  was 
erected.  The  contribution  of  Mr.  Hobbs  in 
1887  made  possible  the  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
tract. The  Dearborn  Observatory,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  George  Washington 
("Jupiter")  Hough,  was  opened  in  1889, 
replacing  the  "neat  little  shanty  without 
varnish  or  gilt  .  .  .  made  of  the  plaster-boards 
left    over    when    the    Women's    College    was 


built,"  which  had  served  hitherto  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Astronomical  Department. 

The  last  year  of  President  Cummings'  ad- 
ministration was  one  of  marked  prosperity.  A 
large  increase  in  the  University's  revenue  was 
in  prospect  through  the  revaluation  of  its 
Chicago  property,  and  the  student  registra- 
tion of  nearly  2,500  was  the  largest  in  the 
University's  history.  The  problem  for  the 
immediate  future  appeared  to  be  the  closer 
union  of  the  various  elements  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  was  not  to  be  the  work  of 
President  Cummings.  He  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  three  years.  The  burden  of  super- 
vising the  many  details,  both  administrative 
and  academic,  of  his  office  was  too  arduous  for 
him  and  on  May  7,  1890,  he  died.  The  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  Cummings  marks  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  the  University's 
growth. 

Forty  years  had  seen  the  foundations  laid. 
A  university,  neither  narrowly  sectarian  nor 
irreligious,  but  broadly  liberal  with  a  definite 
religious  emphasis,  had  been  founded.  It  was 
an  institution  designed  to  serve  not  merely 
Chicago  or  the  state  of  Illinois  or  the  Metho- 
dist community,  but  all  the  people  of  the  vast 
Northwest  Territory.  It  set  high  standards  of 
scholarship  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  en- 
visaged by  such  men  as  Dr.  Evans,  President 
Hinman  and  Professor  Bonbright.  These 
ideals  were  a  heritage  which  was  to  prove  more 
valuable  than  the  material  assets  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

A  high  standard  had  been  set  in  the  business 
affairs  of  Northwestern.  In  an  era  when  many 
colleges  were  failing  after  only  a  few  years  of 
existence.  Northwestern  had  had  a  history  of 
difficult  but  steady  expansion  which  wars  and 
depressions  had  barely  interrupted.  From  the 
beginnings  in  1855  of  one  frame  building  the 
physical  equipment  had  grown  to  include  five 
major  buildings  on  the  Evanston  campus  and 
a  number  of  buildings  in  Chicago.  Four  pro- 
fessional schools,  which  were  to  develop  in 
succeeding  decades  into  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  had  become  affiliated  with 
Northwestern.  In  1890  the  University  was 
still  a  congeries  of  autonomous  schools  but  the 
groundwork  had  been  laid  on  which  a  con- 
solidated structure  could  be  built.  A  new  era 
was  about  to  begin. 
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GROWTH  AND  CONSOLIDATION 
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decade  was  left  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  for  Northwestern  University,  as  for  much  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  a  new  era  was  already  beginning. 
The  uncertain  light  of  electricity  illuminated  many 
homes  and  the  new  experiment  of  the  electric  train  was 
the  subject  of  grave  misgivings  on  the  part  of  officials 
in  eastern  cities.  Skyscrapers  and  typewriters  were 
rapidly  becoming  familiar  in  the  business  life  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Gibson  Girl  appeared  and  gentlemen  ex- 
changed the  whiskers  of  the  middle  of  the  century  for 
the  more  modest  mustache.  It  was  an  age  of  progress. 
In  his  speech  at  the  installation  of  the  new  president 
in  1890,  Dean  Nathan  Smith  Davis  predicted  the  in- 
fluence which  the  new  era  was  to  have  on  higher  educa- 
tion. "The  .  .  .  application  of  scientific  knowledge  to 
such  inventions  and  devices  as  foster  every  art  and 
every  branch  of  human  industry,  have  so  quickened 
human  thought  that  it  can  no  longer  move  in  the 
educational  grooves  and  ruts  of  the  past  without 
constant  friction." 


The  Rogers  Administration^   1890-1900 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  terms  of  change 
and  development  in  the  University,  the  administration 
of  Dr.  Henry  Wade  Rogers  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  Northwestern 's  history.  The  reorientation 
of  the  University  was  unobtrusive  but  profound.  In 
1890  the  intellectual  emphasis  at  Northwestern  was 
distinctly  religious,  with  the  administration  predomi- 


CAMPUS  BUILDINGS  included  first  north  quad,  Medical  School, 
Prep   School,    Patten    Gym,    Dental  School  and    business  office. 


Henry  Wade  Rogers,  President,  1890-1900 


Daniel   Bonbright,    President,    1900-1902 


Edmund  Janes  James,  President,  1902-1904 
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1893-94 — L'NIX'KRSrrVS  FACULTY  in  Evanston  included:  (first  row)  Emily  Wheeler,  James  Hatfield,  George 
Hough,  A.  V.  E.  Young,  Henry  Rogers  (president),  Herbert  Fisk,  John  Gray,  H.  B.  Loomis;  (second  row) 
Henry  Stanclift,  Henry  Cohn,  Thomas  Holgate,  John  Clark,  Charles  Atwell,  Daniel  Bonbright,  Oliver  Marcy; 
(third  row)  B.  S.  Annis,  Henry  White,  Henry  Crew,  George  Coe,  Alja  Crook,  Robert  Baird,  and  Charles  Labeaud. 


nantly  in  the  hands  of  Methodist  laymen.  By 
1900  the  emphasis  was  more  academic  and 
the  influence  of  the  nation's  new  industrial 
and  mercantile  leadership  more  pronounced. 
The  personnel  recruited  for  the  faculty  was 
also  different.  Until  1890  Wesleyan  University 
had  supplied  a  large  proportion  of  the  faculty. 


LAKE  ATWELL,  south  of  "U.H.,"  more  campus  beauty. 
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In  the  new  regime  Ph.D.'s  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  were  prominent  and  the  change 
brought  with  it  a  new  emphasis  on  the  pur- 
poses and  requirements  of  higher  eciucation, 
particularly  in  regard  to  graduate  studies. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  inauguration 
the  new  president  turned  his  attention  to  the 
problem  of  strengthening  the  faculty.  The 
professors  appointed  during  Dr.  Rogers'  ad- 
ministration were  among  the  hnest  to  be 
found.  The  noteworthy  group  from  the  Johns 
Hopkins  included  Henry  Crew,  in  physics; 
James  Taft  Hatfield,  in  German  literature; 
Grant  Conklin,  in  zoology;  John  A.  Scott,  in 
Greek;  Omera  Floyd  Long  in  Latin  and  James 
A.  James  in  history. 

No  opportunity  was  lost,  moreover,  to  sup- 
plement their  services  with  those  of  the  best 
products  of  both  American  and  European  uni- 
versities. John  H.  Gray,  in  economics  and 
political  science,  from  Halle;  Henry  White  and 
Thomas  Franklin  Holgate,  in  mathematics, 
from  Clark  University;  William  A.  Locy,  in 
zoology,  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
George  A.  Coe,  in  philosophy,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  These  men  built  their  lives 
into  the  LIniversity,  becoming  nationally 
prominent  scholars  in  their  fields  and  leaders 
in  the  development  of  the  University. 


Other  changes  came  rapidly.  The  courses  of 
the  junior  and  senior  years  in  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  became  almost  entirely  elective. 
Separate  departments  were  established  for 
history,  political  science  and  economics,  and 
an  old  dream  came  closer  to  realization  with 
the  acquisition  of  funds  for  a  College  of  Engi- 
neering, largely  through  the  Fayerweather 
bequest  and  a  donation  by  William  Deering. 

As  a  trained  lawyer,  President  Rogers 
placed  a  new  and  greater  stress  on  the  business 
and  organizational  aspects  of  the  University, 
an  emphasis  foreshadowed  in  his  inaugural 
statement:  "It  is  my  belief  that  when  the 
spirit  of  progress  demands  it,  conservatism 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  changes 
as  tend  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity." Almost  immediately  the  president 
established  an  office  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  por- 
tent of  other  progressive  measures.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Northwestern  was  now  the  third 
largest  university  in  the  nation  in  terms  of 
student  enrollment,  the  idea  of  theUniversity 
still  centered  on  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
with  the  professional  schools  only  loosely 
affiliated. 

In  1891  the  consolidation  of  the  governing 
boards  of  the  various  colleges  into  a  central 
board   of   trustees   for   the  whole  University 


1895-yUNIVERSITY      DENTAL      SCHOOL      and 

American  College  of  Dental  Surgery  were  consolidated. 


and  the  creation  of  a  University  Council  for 
interfaculty  affairs  helped  to  centralize  the 
institution.  Some  of  the  hitherto  autonomous 
colleges  assumed  the  name  of  Northwestern 
and  the  University  became  much  more  closely 
identified  with  the  city  of  Chicago.  Distin- 
guished members  of  the  faculty  also  did  their 


1890 — SHERIDAN  ROAD  had  no  pavement  but  more  trees  than  it  has  today.  Some  homes  at  left  still  stand. 
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1891— DR.  PETER  LUTKIN,  named  Director  of  Con- 
servatory of  Music  when  it  became  part  of  University. 


duty  as  citizens  by  devoting  their  talents  to 
the  solution  of  problems  of  administration, 
public  health  and  building  in  Chicago,  and 
the  city  took  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
its  oldest  university.  This  bond  was  drama- 
tized by  the  removal  of  commencement  exer- 
cises in  1892  from  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  Evanston  to  the  Chicago  Auditorium 
Theater.  Changes  were  also  made  in  the  cere- 


monies themselves,  for  they  now  featured  the 
wearing  of  academic  cap  and  gown  by  the 
graduating  class  and  faculty  and  the  delivery 
of  a  baccalaureate  address  by  the  president, 
in  place  of  the  customary  sermon. 

The  chief  problem  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  University  was,  as  usual,  money.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  developments  in  the  physical 
equipment  of  universities.  The  new  industrial 
giants  were  investing  in  education,  par- 
ticularly technological  education,  and  the 
chief  topic  of  academic  conversation  in  the 
early  1890's  was  John  D.  Rockefeller's  two- 
million  dollar  endowment  of  the  new  Baptist 
University  of  Chicago. 

President  Rogers,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
stated  Northwestern 's  needs  for  the  future: 
"The  duty,  therefore,  is  to  increase  our  en- 
dowment more  rapidly  than  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  East  are  increasing  theirs, 
if  we  hope  ever  to  equal  them  in  the  educa- 
tional advantages  we  can  offer."  Fortunately 
the  first  years  of  Dr.  Rogers'  administration 
were  prosperous,  and  the  facilities  of  the  Uni- 
versity were  expanded. 

Through  the  energetic  support  of  Miss 
Cornelia  Lunt,  the  daughter  of  Orrington 
Lvmt,  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  had 
not  been  an  organic  part  of  the  University, 
was  affiliated  in  1891.  Dr.  Peter  Christian 
Lutkin,  organist  and  composer,  was  appointed 


1897 — MUSIC  SCHOOL  got  new  building  on  University  Place;  now  used  as  practice  hall  for  music  students. 
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1894 — LUNT  LIBRARY  was  constructed  to  house  100,000  books.  Orrington  Lunt  gave  ^50,000  toward  building. 


its  director  and  under  his  inspired  leadership 
the  Conservatory  rapidly  became  one  of  the 
foremost  schools  in  the  country.  However, 
it  was  not  raised  to  the  status  of  a  permanent 
school  until  1895.  The  trustees  regarded  the 
study  of  music  as  something  of  a  luxury,  and 
proper  building  accommodation  was  lacking. 
It  was  largely  due  to  the  leadership  and  force 
of  character  of  Peter  Lutkin  that  this  problem 
was  overcome  with  the  completion  of  the  Hall 
of  Music  on  University  Place  in  1897.  Dr. 
Lutkin  became  dean  of  the  new  school,  an 
office  to  which  he  lent  distinction  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  financial  panic  of  1893-94  affected 
progress  only  slightly.  Even  the  lapse  of  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel's  lease  of  the  University's 
LaSalle  Street  property  in  Chicago  was  com- 
pensated by  a  new  long-term  lease  of  the 
property  by  the  Illinois  Trust  Company. 
Despite  small  deficits  in  some  of  the  schools 
and  a  falling-off  in  the  registration  of  students, 
plans  for  expansion  were  still  pursued. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  trustees  President 
Rogers  had  stated:  "A  library  building  which 
will  hold  100,000  volumes  should  be  provided 
as  soon  as  possible  and  liberal  provision  should 
be  made  from  year  to  year  for  the  purchase  of 
books."       Fortunately    the    recommendation 


could  be  carried  out.  The  twenty-five  year  old 
Orrington  Lunt  Library  Fund  was  augmented 
by  a  further  gift  of  ^50,000  by  Mr.  Lunt  in 
1891  and  an  additional  ,^'50,000  from  various 
sources,  raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hatfield.  In  September,  1894,  the 
new  Orrington  Lunt  Library  was  dedicated 


MISS    CORNELIA    LUNT,    daughter    of  Orrington 
Lunt,  gave  strong  support  to  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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1895 — x'\NNIE  MAY  SWIFT  HALL,  gift  of  Gustavus  F.  Swift,  was  constructed  to  house  School  of  Oratory. 


with  a  "notable  address"  on  "The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Library"  by  Justin  Winsor, 
eminent  librarian  of  Harvard  University. 

In  May,  1895,  the  Annie  May  Swift  Hall  of 
Oratory  was  opened.  This  Venetian  structure 
of  buif  Roman  brick  and  terra  cotta,  a  "poem 
in  stone"  in  the  words  of  Frances  Willard,  was 
the  gift  of  Gustavus  F.  Swift  and  named  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  daughter,  a  former 
student  at  Northwestern.  Its  construction 
marked  the  fulfillment  of  the  life-long  dream 
of  Director  Robert  MacLean  Cumnock,  of 
creating  a  properly  constituted  school  "to 
prepare  men  for  oratory  in  the  senate,  at  the 
bar,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit;  for 
interpretation  of  literature  in  public  and  in 
private ;  for  professional  teaching  in  the  school ; 
for  reading  in  the  home." 

One  year  earlier  the  Cumnock  School  of 
Oratory  had  become  affiliated  with  the  Uni- 
versity as  Northwestern  School  of  Oratory. 
Director  Cumnock  was  to  have  exclusive  right 
to  nominate  all  instructors  and  to  determine 
the  general  policy  of  the  School,  subject  to 
final  confirmation  by  the  LIniversity  trustees. 
In  1895  the  School's  course  of  study  was  ex- 
panded by  offering  one  year  of  graduate  study. 
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Forensic  activities  had  fiourished  on  the  cam- 
pus for  many  years,  under  the  aegis  of  the 
School  of  Oratory.  As  early  as  1873  North- 
western was  participating  in  debates  with  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  in  1899  began  to 
take  part  in  intercollegiate  debates  sponsored 
by  the  Central  Debating  League  (later  the 
Western  Conference  Debating  League).  The 
annual  Kirk  Oratorical  Contest  was  endowed 
by  John  B.  Kirk  in  1877.  In  addition,  in 
1890  the  University  began  its  participation 
in  the  contests  of  the  Northern  Oratorical 
League.  Other  activities  of  the  School  at  this 
time  included  sponsoring  dramatics  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Prentice  Players,  the  Cam- 
pus Players  and  the  Thalian  Dramatic  Club. 
The  success  of  the  School,  which  remained 
one  of  the  most  respected  institutions  of  this 
type,  was  due  primarily  to  the  energy  and 
teaching  skill  of  Cumnock,  who  was  one  of 
the  great  teachers  of  speech  in  America. 

There  were  also  other  improvements  on  the 
Evanston  campus.  Steam  heating  was  in- 
stalled in  LIniversity  Hall  and  the  campus  was 
encloseci  by  an  iron  fence,  the  gift  of  William 
Deering.  The  fence  had  become  necessary  be- 
cause,   in    the   words   of    the    trustees,    "the 


LOUNGE  in  Annie  May  Swit't  Hall  provided  place  for 
relaxation    and   conversation    for   School    of  Oratory. 


AUDITORIUM    SERVED    as    laboratcjry    and   show 
place  for  students  in  University's  School  of  Oratory. 


conduct  of  certain  persons  from  the  town  has 
become  a  nuisance."  During  the  decade 
another  building  was  added.  The  preparatory 
school,  or  Academy  as  it  was  now  called, 
acquired  the  new  Fisk  Hall,  again  through  the 
generosity  of  William  Deering.  This  was  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  campus,  for  not  only 
had  the  Academy  outgrown  its  quarters  in  the 
Old  College,  but  the  chapel  of  the  new  build- 
ing, with  a  seating  capacity  of  eight  hundred. 


could  be  used  as  an  assembly  hall. 

In  these  years  profound  changes  were  being 
made  in  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools, 
in  line  with  President  Rogers'  plan  for  a  well- 
integrated  University.  Northwestern  estab- 
lished a  Summer  School  on  a  permanent  basis 
in  1892  and  adopted  the  semester  plan  for  the 
academic  year  in  1897.  In  the  following  year 
the  reorganization  of  the  Women's  College 
of  the  University  brought  with  it  the  creation 


1898 — FISK  Hall  was  built  to  serve  as  headquarters  for  Northwestern  preparatory  schoo 


Academy. 
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1903 — STUDENTS  experimented  in  medical  and  physiological  chemistry  laboratory  of  University  Medical  School 


of  the  office  of  the  dean  of  women. 

In  this  second  period  of  the  University's 
development  the  professional  schools,  which 
have  contribvited  so  greatly  to  the  University's 
distinction  in  the  held  of  higher  education, 
really  developed.  The  Medical  School  had 
gained  repute  before  1890.  Dr.  Nathan  Smith 
Davis,  founder  and  first  dean,  had  also  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress  at  London  in 


1889.  In  addition  to  the  brilliant  work  of 
other  faculty  members  such  as  Dr.  Christian 
Fenger,  authority  on  surgery,  the  Medical 
School  became  famous  through  the  work  of 
such  alumni  as  Drs.  Isaac  Abt,  Frank  Bill- 
ings and  Charles  H.  Mayo.  Northwestern 
Medical  School  was  the  first  institution  in 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  graded  course 
of  medical  instruction,  to  insist  upon  prelim- 
inary university  education  for  the  students  of 
medicine  and  to  require  a  three  years'  course 


STUDENTS  AND  PATIENTS  used  facilities  of  Davis  Hall,  Wesley  Hospital,  and  Medical  School    Building. 
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"THIS  IS  LAW"  WAS  SLOGAN 

of  celebrating   law   students   on 
bunting-covered  wagon  in  parade. 


of  Study  as  a  condition  of  graduation.  In  1892 
it  became  possible  to  increase  the  number  of 
courses  offered  to  students  when  the  school 
extended  the  period  of  instruction  to  four 
years,  being  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  to 
do  so.  In  1894  a  laboratory  building  was 
added  to  the  facilities  and  in  1895  the  Nathan 
Smith  Davis  professorship  of  physiology  was 
endowed. 

The  Law  School  was  equally  successful.  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Wigmore,  who  came   to  the 


Law  School  in  1893  and  became  its  dean  in 
1901,  was  the  leading  authority  on  evidence 
in  the  country.  Also  of  national  distinction 
were  Frederic  C.  Woodward,  founder  of  the 
Order  of  the  Coif,  and  Charles  Cheney  Hyde, 
authority  on  international  law.  In  1896  the 
Law  School  became  one  of  the  first  in  the 
United  States  requiring  a  course  of  three  years 
for  graduation,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  had  ignored  the 
recommendations  of  the  American    Bar  As- 


STUDENTS  STUDIED  in  old  Law  School  library.  CLASSROOM  for  law  students  was  in  Tremont  House. 
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FIRST   NORTHWESTERN 

Dental  School  faculty  discussed 
problems  with  Dean  G.  V.  Black. 


sociation  that  this  requirement  should  be  made 
mandatory.    In    1897,    however,    the    recom- 
mendation was  accepted,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  Northwestern  Law  School. 
After  a  protracted  series  of  negotiations  the 


Northwestern  University  Dental  School  and 
the  American  College  of  Dental  Surgery  were 
consolidated  in  1895.  Dr.  Theodore  Menges, 
former  head  of  the  American  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  became  secretary  and  business  man- 


DENTAL  CLINIC  in  Medical  School  Building  offered  free  treatment  to  patients  for  practice  of  dental  students. 
60 


LARGE  BRICK  BUILDING  located  at  corner  of  Madison  and  Franklin  streets  housed  University  Dental  School. 


ager  of  the  reorganized  Dental  School.  Among 
the  new  faculty,  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber was  Dr.  Greene  Vardiman  Black.  Dr. 
Black  had  already  lectured  at  Northwestern. 
He  had  become   a   world   authority  on   den- 


tistry and  at  least  two  of  his  publications. 
The  Formation  of  PoisoJi  by  Micro-Organisms 
(1844)  ■A.Vi.d. Dental  A}iatomy  (1891)  were  stand- 
ard reference  works.  He  had  also  devised  the 
first  cord-driven,  foot-power  dental  machine 


LATER   DENTAL  CLINIC 

was  situated  in  Tremont  House 
at    Lake    and    Dearborn. 


1897— DOCTOR  Greene  V.  Black 
became   dean    of    Dental    School. 


GEORGE  OLIVER  CURME  was 

distinguished  professor  of  German. 


PHYSICS     PROFESSOR    Henry 
Crew  did  research  on  electric  arc. 


and  had  conducted  many  scientific  studies. 
On  becoming  dean  of  the  Dental  School  in 
1897,  Dr.  Black  was  faced  with  the  task  of 
systematizing  its  work.  Courses  of  study  were 
graded,  closer  personal  contact  between 
teachers  and  students  was  insured  through 
the  separation  of  classes  into  sections,  and 
each  department  was  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  responsible  professor.  What  had  been 


a  small  dental  school  with  meager  facilities 
had  become  by  1900,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  "father  of  modern  dentistry,"  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  widely  known  institutions 
of  its  kind. 

No  subject  received  more  careful  considera- 
tion by  President  Rogers  than  the  need  to 
organize  graduate  studies  on  a  plane  in  keep- 
ing  with   Northwestern's   high   standards   in 


BANJOS  AND  MANDOLINS  were  popular  with  Northwestern  men  of  1890's.     Club  was  formed  for  players. 
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1890's— GENERAL  CAMPUS  VIEW,  looking  south,  showed  Orrington  Lunt  Library,  Heck  Hall,  and  meadow. 


other  fields.  Graduate  work  at  the  University 
was  a  matter  of  evolution  from  the  early  use  of 
seminar  methods  in  the  departments  of 
mathematics  and  chemistry  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  research  plans  in  most  other  depart- 
ments by  1895.  The  history  of  graduate  work 
at  Northwestern  really  began  in  1892,  how- 
ever, with  the  registration  of  six  graduates  in 
residence.  In  1896  the  first  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  were  awarded  at  Northwestern 
to  Vernon  J.  Hall  and  Francis  C.  Lockwood 
in  chemistry  and  philosophy,  respectively.  A 
year  later  a  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies, 
composed  of  three  faculty  members,  was 
established  under  the  chairmanship  of  Pro- 
fessor Daniel  Bonbright. 

Northwestern's  first  generation  of  leaders 
had  almost  disappeared.  Dr.  Evans  and  Orring- 
ton Lunt,  two  of  the  most  honored  founders, 
died  in  1897,  and  Dr.  Marcy  two  years  after. 
Another  distinguished  career  ended  with  the 
retirement  of  Dean  Nathan  S.  Davis  in  1898. 
But  a  new  generation  was  rising  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old.  Professor  George  Oliver 
Curme  joined  the  department  of  German  in 


1896-97  as  a  temporary  replacement  for  Pro- 
fessor James  T.  Hatfield  on  leave  of  absence. 
In  subsequent  years,  as  professor  of  German 
philology,  no  less  than  as  the  author  of  a  great 
German  historical  grammar.  Dr.  Curme 
helped  to  make  Northwestern's  German  de- 
partment one  of  the  most  distinguished  uni- 
versity language  departments  in  North 
America.  Other  faculty  members  were  equally 
noteworthy  in  their  fields  and  memorable  as 
teachers,  like  the  philosophy  professor  who 
regularly  commanded  his  students  in  recita- 
tion to  "Stand  upon  your  legs  and  tell  us 
a  bit." 

A  special  feature  of  the  president's  reports 
during  the  1890's  was  the  presentation  of  the 
intellectual  activity  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Rogers  himself  was  chairman  of  the  Saratoga 
Conference  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the 
United  States  in  1898,  author  of  The  Law 
of  Expert  Testimony  (1891)  and  associate 
editor  of  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia.  The 
University  itself  received  recognition  in  1893 
with  the  meeting  in  University  Hall  of  mathe- 
maticians from  leading  American  and  Euro- 
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MRS.  ROGERS,  active  wife  of  president,  was  closely 
connected    with    University    Settlement    and    Guild. 


pean  universities.  This  meeting,  the  out- 
growth of  the  International  Congress  on 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  developed  into  what 
was  known  as  the  Evanston  Colloquium,  to 
study  the  most  important  recent  develop- 
ments in  mathematical  sciences  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  Felix  Klein  of  Gottin- 
gen  University.  So  important  was  the  work  of 
this  colloquivim  and  that  of  a  second,  held  in 
1896,  that  the  national  mathematical  organ- 
ization, the  New  York  Mathematical  Society, 
changed  its  name  to  the  American  Math- 
ematical Society  in  recognition  of  the  work 
done  by  the  western  universities,  particularly 
Northwestern.  Professors  Henry  Seeley  White 
and  Thomas  Franklin  Holgate  were  influential 
in  founding  the  Chicago  section  of  the 
American  Mathematical  Society  and  in  pub- 
lishing the  first  Transactions  of  the  America}i 
Mathematical  Society. 

Mathematics  was  not  the  only  field  of  dis- 
tinction. The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  made  grants  to  aid  Professor  Henry 
Crew  in  his  research  on  the  nature  of  the 
electric  arc  and  a  great  Northwestern  scientist 
was    remembered    in    the    dedication    of    the 


Marcy  Room  of  the  marine  biological  labora- 
tory at  Wood's  Hole,  Massachusetts.  In  1895 
there  was  held  in  President  Rogers'  office  an 
educational  conference  of  importance  to  the 
entire  Middle  West.  The  "Presidents'  Con- 
ference," which  was  attended  by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Chi- 
cago, Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  had  as  its  purpose  the  standardizing 
of  the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  col- 
leges of  the  Middle  West  and  the  establish- 
ment of  courses  of  instruction  in  accredited 
secondary  schools  which  would  satisfy  those 
requirements.  An  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  of  the  North  Central 
States  was  formed,  of  which  President  Rogers 
was  vice-president  for  Illinois. 

Two  important  extracurricular  organiza- 
tions were  founded  in  1892,  both  on  the 
initiative  of  the  talented  and  charming  Mrs. 
Rogers.  The  purpose  of  the  University  Guild 
was  to  promote  interest  in  the  University  and 
if  possible  secure  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  an 
art  gallery  and  museum  building.  It  also 
sponsored  lectures  on  cultural  subjects  by 
eminent  men  and  women  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Miss  Nina  Gray 


1900— UNIVERSITY  QUARTETTE  members  rested 
vocal  chords  to  pose  before  scholarly  looking  volumes. 
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1893 — WORLD  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION.    View  of  fairgrounds  showed  Agricultural  building  across  lagoon. 


Lunt  was  the  first  president  of  the  Guild, 
being  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Rogers  in  1895. 

The  second  of  these  organizations  was  the 
Northwestern  University  Settlement.  In  the 
1890's  American  universities  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  appalling  social  condi- 
tions in  the  major  industrial  cities.  The  first 
"settlement"  in  Chicago  under  the  distinct 
patronage  of  a  university  was  Northwestern's 
Evanston  Hall,  begun  in  the  seventeenth  ward 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Settlement 
Association  in  1892.  Charles  N.  Zeublin,  '87, 
was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  association,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Rogers  a  gift  was 
secured  for  the  erection  of  an  adequate  build- 
ing for  the  Settlement,  Milton  H.  Wilson 
being  the  largest  donor.  Gradually  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Settlement  were  expanded  to 
include  physical  training,  social  clubs,  music 
and  entertainment  as  well  as  the  basic  relief 
undertakings. 

Extracurricular  clubs  and  societies  of  an 
academic  nature  developed  extensively  during 
the  1890's.  Student  organizations  to  promote 
the  study  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  ge- 
ology, botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and 
physics    were    founded    and    student    lecture 


courses  sponsored  eminent  public  figures  as 
speakers  from  outside  the  University.  William 
McKinley  addressed  the  alumni  on  "The 
Value  of  a  University  Education,"  and  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  spoke  to  the  select 
audience  of  the  History  Club  on  "The  Value 
of  an  Ideal."  Frances  Willard  made  her  last 
public  address  in  Evanston  in  1897  with  her 
"Reminiscences  of  My  Life  at  Northwestern." 
The  1890's  were  full  of  stirring  events  in 
which  Northwestern  shared,  of  which  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893,  was  one.  Extensive  preparations 
were  made  by  the  Alumni  Association  for  the 
greatest  reunion  of  graduates  in  the  history  of 
the  University,  and  a  holiday  was  granted  the 
students  so  that  they  could  attend  the 
Exposition.  Northwestern  contributed  in 
many  ways  to  the  success  of  the  exhibitions, 
particularly  through  the  services  of  Lyman 
J.  Gage,  trustee  of  the  LIniversity,  as  president 
of  the  Exposition.  President  Rogers  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  committees  on  law  reform 
and  higher  education.  In  addition.  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith  Davis  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  general  medicine  and  surgery  and  Dr. 
John   H.    Long   was   chairman   of  the    com- 
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1898- 


-PROFESSOR  JAMES  HATFIELD  enlisted  to  lead  gun  crew  on  U.S.S.  Yale  during  Spanish  American  War. 


mittee  on  chemistry.  After  the  great  show  was 
over  valuable  contributions  came  from  it  by 
gift  and  purchase  to  the  University  Museum 
and  the  University  Guild's  art  collection.  The 
Exposition  also  brought  distinguished  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  among  them 
United    States    Civil    Service    Commissioner 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT,  then  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commissioner,  commencement  speaker  in  1893. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  was  Northwestern's 
commencement  speaker  and  who  then  re- 
ceived his  first  honorary  LL.D. 

The  following  year  brought  visitors  of 
another  kind  when  Coxey's  Army  mobilized 
for  its  protest  march  on  Washington  and  a 
cavalry  troop  camped  on  the  Evanston  cam- 
pus, prepared  to  enforce  a  court  injunction 
against  the  Pullman  strikers.  Four  years  later 
world  events  crowded  in  on  the  University 
again,  as  patriotic  young  men  shouted  "Re- 
member the  Maine,"  bands  informed  enthusi- 
astic crowds  that  "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in 
the  Old  Town  Tonight,"  and  Professor  James 
Taft  Hatfield  of  the  German  department  left 
to  become  seaman,  translator  and  captain  of 
a  gun's  crew  on  the  U.S.S.  Yale  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Despite  such  demon- 
strations as  a  university  resolution  in  support 
of  the  government's  intervention  in  Cuba,  the 
organization  of  a  University  drill  squad  and 
the  rush  to  the  colors  of  thirty  students,  the 
war  did  not  greatly  influence  the  life  of  the 
University.  With  the  beginning  of  the  aca- 
demic year  in  September,  1898,  life  was  back 
to  normal. 

Student  social  life  was  coming  into  its  own 
in  the   1890's.  Religious  interests  among  the 
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students  were  cultivated  by  two  Christian 
Associations,  and  a  new  form  of  chapel  service 
was  introduced  in  1896  including  monthly 
Sunday  afternoon  addresses  by  outstanding 
ministers  of  different  denominations.  A  Uni- 
versity banci,  numbering  seventeen  members, 
was  organized  in  1898.  As  a  member  of  the 
"most  select  and  compact  oratorical  associa- 
tion ever  organized  in  this  country,"  the 
Northwestern  Oratorical  League,  North- 
western University  gained  a  notable  place  in 
intercollegiate  forensics. 

Deru,  the  honorary  society  which  still  per- 
forms an  important  function  in  campus  life, 
was  organized  in  1898.  Meanwhile  fraternities 
and  sororities  gained  a  predominance  in 
campus  life  which  inspired  the  organization  of 
the  anti-fraternity  society,  Massassoits,  and 
its  publication  of  the  Northwestern  World  in 
competition  with  the  weekly  Northwestern. 
The  growing  social  sophistication  of  the  stu- 
dents was  also  reflected  in  the  increased  num- 
ber of  elaborate  student  entertainments  and 
in  the  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  the 
administration,  particularly  following  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Inter-Fraternity  Ball  in 
1895. 


Relations  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty  were,  on  the  whole,  harmonious. 
Problems  were  created  by  the  abolition  of  the 
brutal  cane  rush  and  by  such  exhibitions  of 
individual  enterprise  as  the  decoration  of 
the  campus  sidewalks  with  large  vermilion 
'98's,  in  an  excess  of  class  enthusiasm.  Rela- 
tions with  the  town  were  also  sometimes 
strained,  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  disruption 
of  a  dog  anci  pony  show  by  gentlemen  of  the 
University  in  the  spring  of  1897.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  happier  spirit  was  reflected  in  the 
precedent-breaking  student  reception  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Rogers  in  1891  and  in  the  formation 
of  a  Joint  Committee  on  College  Ethics,  com- 
posed of  five  faculty  and  ten  student  members, 
to  deal  with  problems  which  "relate  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  promotion  of 
the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the  student 
community."  It  was  hoped  for  a  time  that  a 
student  court  to  try  cases  of  cribbing  might 
serve  a  useful  function,  but  the  plan  collapsed 
after  two  years,  since  the  court  had  been  un- 
able to  discover  any  cases  to  judge. 

The  most  spectacular  feature  of  student 
life  in  the  nineties  was  undoubtedly  the  foot- 
ball team.  Interest  in  the  sport  was  greatly 


UNIVERSITY   BAND  of  19(.)()  had  nineteen  nieiiihcrs,   twd  niure   than  did  hr>t  Nurthwestern  ensemble  ut   1898. 
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LIST  OF   UNIVERSITY  GRID   GREATS  included 
Jesse  Van  Doozer  and  A.  B.  Potter,  star  backs  in  1895. 


increased  with  the  construction,  in  1891,  on 
the  present  site  of  the  men's  quadrangles,  of 
Sheppard  Field,  named  for  the  University's 
business  manager,  Professor  R.  D.  Sheppard. 
From  the  grandstand,  which  had  a  seating 
capacity  of  seven  hundred,  loyal  supporters 
could  wave  the  new  purple  and  white  colors 
(adopted  in  1894),  cheer  as  the  great  backs 
Van  Doozer,  Potter  and  Hunter  plunged 
through  the  line,  or  chorus  in  derision  after 
the  decisive  defeat  of  Chicago's  giants  in  1896: 

"Team  wanted;  team  wanted; 
That's   the  way   the  sign   appeared 

above  the  door. 
Team  wanted;  team  wanted; 
That's  the  reason  Stagg's  so  awful  sore." 

Despite  its  popularity,  however,  football 
had  a  precarious  existence  at  Northwestern 
in  the  1890's.  Academic  and  athletic  demands 
on  the  players'  time  were  in  continual  conflict, 
and  the  Joint  Athletic  Committee,  which  con- 
trolled the  teams,  was  continually  pressed  for 


1890 — FEATS     OF  EARLY  FOOTBALL  SQUAD  enhanced  interest  of  University  students  in  new  team  sport. 
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money.  In  addition,  the  increasing  savagery  of 
football  led  President  Rogers  seriously  to 
consider  having  the  game  abolished,  although 
satisfactory  regulations  were  adopted  under 
the  aegis  of  the  newly  formed  Western  Con- 
ference in  1896. 

Baseball  declined  as  football  became  the 
principal  university  sport,  but  Northwestern 
teams  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Western 
Intercollegiate  track  meets  held  at  Champaign 
and  Chicago.  Tennis  became  popular,  especi- 
ally after  the  victories  in  1896  and  1897  of  the 
women's  team  in  the  intercollegiate  tourna- 
ments, and  basketball  was  introduced  among 
the  ladies  in  1898,  although  the  men  did  not 
take  it  up  until  1901. 

After  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of 
Northwestern  for  ten  years.  Dr.  Rogers  be- 
came convinced  that  the  University  might  be 
advanced  more  rapidly  under  anewpresident. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  decision 
has  ever  been  published.  In  his  report  to  the 
trustees  for  1899-1900  Dr.  Rogers  asked  for 
their  support  in  his  plan  to  increase  the  re- 


CHAMPIONSHIP  pole  vault,  executed  by  Northwest- 
ern track  star.  Track  became  popular  sport  during  1 890's. 


1895— FOOTBALL  TEAM  during  practice  in  Sheppard  Field.  Walter  Dill  Scott  was  fifth  from  left  in  back. 
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STUDENTS  USED  TENNIS  COURTS  on  Sheridan  Road  near  Hatfield  House.  Early  teams  took  many  honors. 


sources  of  the  University  by  an  appeal  for 
^'2,000,000  in  donations.  The  President's  chal- 
lenge was  not  met,  and  on  June  12,  1900,  he 
resigned  to  become  dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
at  Yale  University. 

Northwestern  had  progresseci  remarkably 
under  Dr.  Rogers'  leadership.  Both  the  assets 
of  the  University  and  the  registration  of  stu- 


dents had  more  than  doubled.  Outside  the 
main  organization  of  the  University  he  had 
vigorously  promoted  the  Alumni  Association 
and  the  various  committees  for  raising  funds 
for  Northwestern.  The  University  entered  the 
twentieth  century  with  a  well-knit  organiza- 
tion, a  prosperous  financial  condition  and  a 
confidence  in  future  progress. 


TREMONT  HOUSE  was  home  of  professional  schools. 


A  Shifting  Scene,  1900-1906 

Daniel  Bonbright,  the  last  of  the  "Old 
Faculty,"  succeeded  Dr.  Rogers  as  president 
ad  interim.  His  short  administration  of  two 
years,  coming  as  it  did  between  two  regimes 
of  brilliant  progress,  was  necessarily  a  time  for 
consolidation.  The  most  important  event 
during  these  two  years  was  the  purchase  of 
the  Tremont  Hotel  in  Chicago  for  the  group- 
ing of  the  professional  schools.  In  1902,  after 
considerable  remodeling,  the  building  was 
dedicated  as  the  "Northwestern  University 
Bviilding,"  in  which  were  housed  the  schools 
of  Dentistry,  Pharmacy  and  Law. 

The  chief  problem  of  the  time  was  the  lack 
of  living  accommodations  for  the  students, 
particularly  for  the  men.  Dr.  Bonbright  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  necessary  to  limit  the 
number   of  women    students    admitted,    not 
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WILLARD  HALL  had  addition  constructed  during  1890's  to  make  room  for  large  increase  in  coed  enrollment. 


only  because  their  numbers  were  growing  out 
of  all  proportion  to  those  of  the  men,  but  also 
because  of  the  dangers  of  "social  distraction 
and  dissipation,  with  their  widening  invasion 
of  the  serious  purpose  that  should  go  with 
school  life." 

In  January,  1902,  Dr.  Edmund  Janes 
James  was  elected  president  of  the  University, 
and  Dr.  Bonbright  resumed  his  duties  as 
professor  "with  a  gratifying  sense  of  relief  for 
an  unwelcome  duty  well  performed."  Dr. 
James,  a  former  student  at  Northwestern,  was 
a  man  of  brilliant  mind  and  far-sighted  vision. 
He  had  the  assets  of  a  great  administrator — 
ability  to  delegate  responsibility  and  under- 
standing of  all  the  departments  of  university 
activity.  These  qualities  found  almost  im- 
mediate expression  in  Dr.  James'  support  for 
the  construction  of  men's  dormitories,  an 
adequate  gymnasium  and  a  student's  union 
building.  There  was  as  yet  no  common  meet- 
ing place  for  the  men  students  on  the  campus, 
and  "as  a  result  they  haunted  the  parlours  of 
Willard  Hall  where  the  only  touch  of  comfort 
or  home  atmosphere  was  to  be  found."  Need- 
less to  say,  this  state  of  affairs  was  not  at  all 
welcome  to  the  administration. 

Hitherto  building  in  the  University  had 
been  done  on  a  small  scale,  one  structure  being 
completed  at  a  time.  President  James  realized 


that  the  funds  of  the  University  were  not 
adequate  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  far-reaching 
plans  and  hence  a  campaign  was  launched  to 
raise  funds,  particularly  among  the  alumni, 
for  the  simultaneous  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium,  a  commons,  a  social  building,  a 
new  lecture  building  for  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  a  chapel. 

"It  is  clear,"  wrote  the  president,  "that 
Northwestern  University  has  passed  in  its 
financial  operations  from  the  list  of  small 
colleges  into  the  category  of  great  uni- 
versities." President  James  recommended  the 
sale  of  the  unproductive  property  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  meet  the  deficits  in  the  budget 
which  had  become  almost  chronic,  and  also 
the  provision  of  one  million  dollars  additional 
endowment  to  make  possible  future  expansion. 
In  1903  Dr.  Robert  D.  Sheppard  resigned  as 
business  manager  and  treasurer  and  William  A. 
Dyche,  Arts  '82,  was  elected  as  his  successor. 
John  R.  Lindgren,  Chicago  banker  and  North- 
western trustee,  was  elected  treasurer.  In  the 
same  year  the  finances  of  the  University  were 
secured  for  a  time  from  the  attentions  of  the 
city  tax  authorities  when  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  re-ailirmed  the  1879  court  decision  in 
favor  of  tax  exemption  of  University  property. 
Increasingly  it  was  recognized  that  the  Uni- 
versity  was   serving   a   social    function    that 
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WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN  spoke  to  audience  of  students  and  faculty  during  canipus  visit  in  1903. 


amply  justified  its  tax  privileges. 

The  rivalry  of  the  new  and  progressive 
colleges  of  the  Middle  West  was  also  forcing 
Northwestern  to  alter  its  curriculum.  Presi- 
dent James  predicted  that  "in  another  twenty- 
five  years  no  institution  will  rank  as  a  uni- 


JOHN  H.  WIGMORE  was  distinguished  legal  scholar. 


versity  which  does  not  make  large  provision 
for  graduate  work,"  and  a  bulletin  was  pub- 
lished during  his  first  year  of  office,  outlining 
a  regular  system  of  courses  for  obtaining  grad- 
uate degrees.  A  number  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  were  established  and  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  was  abolisheci. 

In  1902  it  was  announced  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  was  organizing  a  law  school 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  in  the 
West,  and  the  South  Side  institution  tried  to 
entice  a  number  of  Northwestern's  law  faculty, 
including  Dean  Wigmore,  to  come  to  the 
new  school.  One  member  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. Thus  challenged.  Northwestern  increased 
the  income  of  its  Law  School  by  ,K'10,000, 
established  a  full-time  faculty  of  six  professors 
and  provided  ,^'20,000  for  additions  to  the 
library  and  special  equipment.  The  subjects 
of  legal  instruction  were  expanded  and  a  re- 
vised curriculum  for  each  of  the  three  years  of 
the  course  were  adopted.  Case-study  methods 
were  emphasized  and  the  law  library  was  aug- 
mented by  twelve  thousand  volumes,  through 
the  generosity  of  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  an 
alumnus  of  the  school.  In  its  early  years  the 
Law  School  had  depended  for  its  reputation 
largely  on  the  individual  fame  of  its  faculty 
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JUDGE   FXBERT   H.   GARY,   long   time   chairman 
of   Board    of   U.    S.    Steel,    founded    Gary,    Indiana. 


members.  By  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century,  however,  the  fame  of  its  alumni  was 
an  increasing  asset.  In  addition  to  Judge  Gary, 
notable  alumni  included  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis, 
Judge  Harry  Olson,  Mrs.  Catherine  Waugh 
McCulloch  and  no  less  than  four  state  gov- 
ernors, including  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois. 
President  James  had  declared  that  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  instruction  to  students,  every 
university  ought  to  make  some  specific  con- 
tribution to  the  general  educational  interests 
of  the  country.  In  the  spirit  of  this  declaration 
Northwestern  sponsored  two  national  educa- 
tional conferences  during  the  year  1903.  On 
May  7  and  8  a  conference  of  delegates  from 
American  colleges  and  universities  met  in  the 
Northwestern  University  Building  in  Chicago 
to  consider  for  the  first  time  in  this  way 
"The  Relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  Pro- 
fessional Schools."  Whether  the  liberal  arts 
college  had  a  field  of  its  own  or  was  merely 
a  preparatory  department  for  the  professional 
schools,  and  whether  or  not  a  bachelor's  degree 
should  be  required  for  entrance  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  were  problems  which  were 


becoming  increasingly  important  to  North- 
western. They  were  thoroughly  discussed  by 
educational  leaders  from  the  entire  country 
and  the  decisions  arrived  at  influenced  uni- 
versity development  for  a  generation.  As  a 
result  of  this  meeting  a  National  College 
Association  was  formed  and  a  second  meet- 
ing was  recommended  for  the  following  year. 

On  October  30  and  31  another  conference 
was  held  in  Evanston  on  "The  Problems  of 
Secondary  Education."  It  concerned  itself 
primarily  with  the  broader  questions  of  gen- 
eral educational  policy  of  interest  to  teachers 
and  laymen  alike.  The  meeting  included  a 
celebration  in  honor  of  Dr.  Herbert  F.  Fisk's 
thirty  years  of  service  to  Northwestern,  and 
served  as  forerunner  to  many  similar  con- 
ferences. 

Many  distinguished  visitors  came  to  the  cam- 
pus during  President  James'  regime.  Among 
the  speakers  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  in 
1902,  for  example,  were  Mr.  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  making  his  first 
visit  to  the  Middle  West,  Dr.  Adolph  Lorenz, 
noted  Viennese  surgeon,  Dr.  Alfred  Nercincx 
of  the  University  of  Louvain,  President  William 
Rainey  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago 


JUDGE  KENESAW  LANDIS,  later  national  baseball 
commissioner,  was  famous  alumnus  of  N.U.  Law  School. 
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INQUIRING  PHOTOGRAPHER  recorded  prob- 
lems ot  Gay  Nineties.  Lack  ot  privacy  tor  romantic 
couples    was    a    sociological    problem.    Copy    of 


doctoral  dissertation  protected  incognitoes.  Late  rising 
and  early  lectures  presented  serious  academic  problems. 
Serious  esthetic  problem   was   the  college  string  trio. 


IMPROMPTU  BAND  created  noisy  rhythm  on  drum,dishpan,  guitar,  mandolin,  and  piano,  to  accompany  hummers. 
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Poitrair  galleries  and  finely-constructed  trurernit>  house  fur- 
niture reflected  standard  of  taste  of  decade.  This  was  period 
when  Beloir  College  was  one  ot  school's  chief  football  rivals. 


Student  Life  at 
Century's  Turn 


SQL  IRRKLS  H.AVF.  LI\F,D  in  campus 
oaks  for  generations,  playfully  begging 
nuts  from  coeds,  professors,  and  citizens. 


FR.ATKRNITY  ST. AG 
l)rought  boys  in  nightshirts 
for  an  evening  of  horseplay. 


1903 — CROWDS  CHEERED  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  when  he  returned  to  campus  after  10  year  interval. 


and  Dean  Frederick  Parker  Walton  of  McGill 
University  Law  School.  A  notable  event  of 
President  James'  administration  was  the  visit 
of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  Uni- 
versity campus  in  April,  1903.  A  mass  parade 
conducted  him  through  the  town,  where  "the 
military  band  sent  from  Fort  Sheridan  struck 
up  a  lively  tune  and  some  of  the  citizens, 
somewhat  precariously  mounted  on  horseback, 
performed  evolutions  not  in  the  program." 
The  President  inspected  the  campus,  posed 
for  his  photograph  on  the  steps  of  the  Library 
and,  in  typically  vigorous  style,  expressed  his 
approval  of  higher  education. 

A  former  president  of  the  University,  in 
referring  to  his  relationship  with  the  board 
of  trustees,  remarked  that,  "It  is  my  business 
to  load  this  craft  down  to  the  gunwales.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  trustees  to  see  that  she 
does  not  sink."  At  the  end  of  his  report  for 
1904,  President  James  recommencied  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  a  "great  graduate  school" 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  a 
school  of  technology  for  the  training  of  engi- 
neers and  a  college  of  commerce  and  industry 
for  the  preparation  of  men  of  business.  He 
pointed  out  that  one  million  dollars  would  be 
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needed  for  the  endowment  ot  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  ,^2,000,000  for  a  graduate  school, 
^2,000,000  for  a  school  of  technology  and 
^'1,000,000  for  the  professional  schools. 


JAMES  A.  PATTEN,  prominent  member  of  Chicago 

Board  of  Trade,  was  trustee  and  generous  donor  to  N.U. 


The  board  of  trustees,  responsible  as  they 
were  for  the  financial  security  of  the  Univer- 
sity, may  be  forgiven  for  hesitating.  The  men 
who  pulled  the  oars  feared  this  program 
might  wash  over  the  gunwales.  A  conflict  of 
aims  thus  developed  between  the  ambitious 
president  and  the  more  cautious  trustees  which 
threatened  the  harmonious  administration  of 
the  University.  Suddenly,  in  the  summer  of 
1904,  Dr.  James  resigned  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  un- 
expected resignation  was  a  relief  of  tension 


EDWARD  F.  SWIFT,  prominent  Chicago  meat  packer 
wlio    generously    aided    old    School    of    Engineering. 


but  also  a  blow  to  the  University,  for  Dr. 
James  had  ''set  the  University  on  a  hill  where 
it  could  be  seen." 

Dean  Thomas  Franklin  Holgate  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  succeeded  as  presi- 
dent ad  interim.  The  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  made  his  task  a  difficult  one, 
but  his  two  years'  administration  was  one  of 
steady,  if  unspectacular,  progress  and  many 
of  the  plans  of  his  predecessor  were  brought 
to  fulfillment.  An  increase  in  endowment,  ad- 
vocated by  President  James,  was  planned  by 
the  board  of  trustees  in  a  campaign  to  com- 
memorate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  University.  Under  the  leadership 
of  James  A.  Patten,  prominent  Chicago  busi- 
ness man,  the  drive  secured  one  million  dollars. 
Notable  contributors,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Patten,  were  Edward  F.  Swift,  Norman  Wait 
Harris  (who  endowed  a  series  of  public  lectures 
on  original  research  problems),  Milton  H. 
Wilson  and  William  Deering.  The  result,  in 
the  words  of  President  Holgate,  was  such  that 
"the  confidence  felt  by  the  increased  strength 
will  be  felt  in  all  the  work  of  the  university." 

This  confidence  was  only  gradually  trans- 
lated into  action.  The  need  for  a  graduate 
school  was  still  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  members  of  the  Liberal 
Arts  faculty  and  President  Holgate  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  trustees,  pointing  out 
that  as  long  as  the  University's  great  scholars 
and  investigators  were  forced  to  devote  a  large 


NORMAN   WAIT   HARRIS 

contributed     funds     tor     Social 


Science  building.  Major  part   of  Evanston 
campus  is  named  in  honor  of  Milton  H.  Wil- 


son,trustee  for  many  years. Wil- 
liam Deering,  supported  school. 


Thomas  Franklin  Holgate 

Acting  President 
1904-1906  and  1916-1919 


William  A.   Dyche 

Business  Manager 

1902-1934 


proportion  of  their  time  to  undergraduate  in- 
struction the  graduate  school  could  not  hope 
to  develop.  Lack  of  money  also  prevented  such 
desirable  advances  as  the  enlargement  of  the 
scientific  departments,  and  better  provision 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  students,  including 
dormitories,  dining  hall  and  a  gymnasium. 

One  improvement  was  made  in  1905  when 
the  finances  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
which  had  hitherto  functioned  under  a  cloud 
of  deficit,  were  systematized  and  adjusted  to 
those  of  the  other  schools.  In  addition,  a 
system  ot  pensions  for  retiring  members  of 
the  faculty  was  organized  after  Northwestern 
failed  to  qualify  for  the  Carnegie  Retirement 
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Fund,  and  periodical  leaves  of  absence  were 
instituted  to  give  faculty  members  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  abroad. 

In  1905  the  Medical  School  was  brought 
under  the  complete  control  of  the  University, 
although  the  Women's  Medical  College,  which 
had  been  short  of  funds  during  its  thirty-two 
years  of  existence,  lost  its  affiliation  with  the 
University  in  1902.  The  affairs  of  the  Law 
School  were  highlighted  by  the  publication  of 
Dean  Wigmore's  work  on  evidence, "the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  a  single 
branch  of  our  law  that  has  ever  been  written," 
according  to  the  Harvard  Law  Review.  An 
additional  gift  of  more  than  five  hundred 
volumes  was  made  to  the  law  library  by  Judge 
Gary  and  in  1906  the  first  number  of  the 
Illinois  Law  Review  was  published  by  mem- 
bers of  the  law  faculty  under  the  editorship 
of  Professor  Frederic  C.  Woodward.  The  Den- 
tal School  gained  additional  prestige  by  in- 
creasing the  requirement  for  the  admission  of 
students  to  graduation  from  an  accredited 
high  school,  or  the  equivalent,  and  by  increas- 
ing to  three  academic  years  the  length  of  the 
course  of  study.  At  the  same  time  the  School 
of  Music  introduced  one  of  the  first  courses 
in  public  school  music  methods  to  be  offered 
in  an  American  university. 

Occasions  for  Northwestern  to  give  useful 
service  to  the  community  began  to  multiply. 


WOMAN'S    MEDICAL    SCHOOL    did    courageous 
pioneering  work   in  education   for  women  in  Chicago. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  had  its  headquarrers  at  Dearborn  and  25th  in  Chicago  during  years  between  1893  and  1926. 


At  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis  in  1904  Professor  Henry  S.  White 
was  chairman  of  the  mathematics  section, 
Professor  Henry  Crew  chairman  of  the  physics 
section  anci  Dean  Lutkin  was  the  conductor 
of  the  Evanston  Musical  Club  which  tri- 
umphed in  the  Choral  Contest.  Further  afield, 
Professor  Arne  Oldberg  was  honored  by  the 
American  Music  Society,  his  compositions 
being  performed  before  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  in  Boston.  Dean  Greene  ^^ardiman 
Black  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  the 
American  Dental  Society  of  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor James  A.  James,  in  May,  1904,  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  before  the  History  Sem- 
inar of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  on 
French-American  Diplomatic  Relations,  1783- 
1801.  In  1906,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  Professor  John 
H.  Gray  undertook  the  investigation  of 
municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  in  a 
number  of  cities  in  the  United  States. 


Campus  life  during  the  early  1900's  was, 
as  usual,  colorful.  The  past  was  remembered 
when  the  Class  of  1905  donated  a  gun  from 


LAWLIBRARY.supported  by  Judge  E.H.Gary,guided 
by  Dean  J .  H.  Wigmore,  gathered  noteworthy  collections. 
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GERMAN  SCHOLARS  visited  Evanston  campus,  discussed  problems  ot  language  and  teaching  of  German. 


Fort  Wadsworth  to  the  University  as  a  mem- 
orial to  Northwestern 's  participation  in  the 
Civil  War  and  the  more  recent  past  became 
history  with  the  resignation  of  Northwestern's 
generous  benefactor,  William  Deering,  as 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Jane 
Addams,  Walter  Wellman  and  Jacob  Riis 
were  featured  speakers  at  meetings  of  the  Uni- 
versity Guild.  On  the  lighter  side  the  Bohem- 
ian Club,  with  its  motto,  "Pleasure  is  All  and 
All  is  Pleasure,"  survived  for  one  scintillating 
season,  and  a  student  was  dismissed  from  the 
University  for  marrying  while  still  an  under- 
graduate. 

In  1903,  x\\t  Northwester}!  claimed  the  status 
of  a  daily  for  the  first  time  with  three  issues 
a  week.  University  activities  were  reported  to 
the  alumni  through  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Alnm>ii  News  Letter  and  a  "literary  and 
alumni"  journal,  the  Northwestern  Magazine, 
had  a  brief  and    brilliant  existence  in    1904. 
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The  expansive  Mr.  O'Flaherty  extended  his 
hospitality  to  students  at  'O's  Gem  Lunch 
Room'  and  Dr.  A.  W.  Patten,  at  morning 
chapel,  noted  wearily  that,  "Students  have 
spent  ^150  on   Y.M.C.A.,   ^100   on    foreign 


ARNE    OLDBERG    was    be- 
loved professor  ot   piano. 


missions  and  ^6,000  on  formal  parties.  Let 
us  pray." 

Athletics  continued  to  play  a  major  role  in 
student  activities.  A  new  board  of  control  and 
an  athletic  association  were  formed  and  a 
women's  grass  hockey  team  was  organized. 
The  new  football  coach,  Walter  McCornack, 
produced  a  team  which  achieved  third  place 
in  the  Conference  in  1903,  and  in  1905  a  new 
athletic  field  on  Central  Street,  with  a  grand- 
stand seating  capacity  of  9,000,  was  dedicated. 
It  was  described  in  the  press  as  "  a  field  which, 
judged  from  its  size,  equipment,  location  and 
transportation  facilities,  is  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States." 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  future  of 
football  at  Northwestern  was  seriously  threat- 
ened. Despite  reforms  in  the  rules  of  the  game, 
there  was  a  continual  toll  of  injuries  and 
deaths  throughout  the  country.  At  the  end 
of  1905,  moreover,  the  student-faculty  Ath- 
letic Association,  which  had  been  reorganized 
in  1903  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor 


PROFESSOR  JOHN  H.  GRAY  investigated  problems 
of    municipal    ownership    ot    public    utilities    in    U.S. 


SOUTH  CAMPUS  was  peaceful  among  its  trees  and  around  the  1905  class  gift-memorial  to  students  in  Civil  War. 


Floyd  Long,  was  hopelessly  in  debt  and  could 
no  longer  sponsor  athletics.  The  board  of 
trustees  therefore  decreed  that  all  athletics 
were  to  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Uni- 
versity, under  a  director,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  give  sufficient  time  "for  the 
development  of  more  healthy  conditions  under 
which  the  game  might  be  played,"  football 
should  be  discontinued  as  an  intercollegiate 
sport  for  five  years.  Though  this  ban  con- 
tinued for  only  two  years,  it  was  most  unpop- 
ular with  the  students,  for  it  destroyed  North- 
western's  chances  of  distinction  in  the  Con- 
ference for  almost  a  decade. 


The  Harris  Regime,  1906-1916 

In  February,  1906,  Dr.  Holgate's  adminis- 
tration came  to  an  end  with  the  election  of 
Dr.  Abram  W.  Harris  as  president.  The  new 
president  came  with  a  background  of  varied 
experience  in  the  organization  of  the  Univer- 


EARLY  SEASON  GAME  on  new  field.   Increased  in- 
juries caused   abolition   of  football   at  N.U.   in    1906. 


sity  of  Maine  and  of  the  Jacob  Tome  Institute 
in  Maryland.  His  best  talents  were  needed, 
for  Northwestern  had  begun  expansion  in  a 
spirit  of  optimism  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
University  was  threatened  by  the  financial 
depression  of  1906-07. 


LARGE  CROWDS  GATHERED  in  wooden  stands  on  Central  Street  tor  football  games  in  early  years  of  century. 
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Abram  W.   Harris 
President,  1906-1916 


CAMPUS  MEADOW  ceased  to  serve  as  pasture,  was  surrounded  by  buildings. 


The  national  economic  situation  has  been, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  index  of  Northwestern's 
fortunes.  The  financial  history  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  one  of  alternation  between 
periods  of  prosperity,  during  which  expansion 
has  been  undertaken  or  planned,  and  periods 
of  depression,  in  which  donations  have  almost 
ceased,  expansion  has  been  postponed  and 
even  the  vision  of  a  greater  university  has 
sometimes  been  lost  from  view.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  centviry  hard  times 
meant  a  threat  to  the  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution. After  1900,  however,  this  existence 
was  never  seriously  threatened. 

Measures  taken  to  combat  adversity  dur- 
ing President  Harris'  regime  illustrate  this 
new  security.  Despite  the  curtailment  of 
building  plans,  the  postponement  of  salary 
increases  and  a  burden  of  deficit  which  plagued 
University  budgets  up  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War  in  1914,  there  was  a  slight 
expansion  even  during  depression  years.  Stop- 
gap donations  by  trustees  and  alumni  helped 
to  minimize  the  threat  of  deficits  while  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  new  endowment  and 
economies  were  effected  through  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  budget.  In  1908  a  decision  of  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  finally  removed  the 
threat  of  taxation  of  University  property.  A 
number  of  substantial  gifts  were  made  during 
the  early  years  of  the  Harris  administration, 
and  the  Alumni  Endowment  Fund,  founded 
by  the  graduating  class  in  1907,  was  especially 
active  in  supporting  the  construction  of  the 
new  gymnasium. 

Not  only  did  the  University  lack  an  ade- 


quate auditorium  for  large  gatherings  such  as 
commencement,  but  the  original  gymnasium, 
in  William  Hard's  words,  "was  born  old," 
and  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  use  had  not  im- 
proved it  much.  The  construction  of  a  modern 
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FRESHMAN  BARBECUE 


CLYDE  D.  FOSTER.   CATERER 


FOR    THE   CLASS   OF    '07 

The  General  Public  are  invited  to  partake  of  the  following  Banquet 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29.  '04 

CURTAIN  QAtSEO  FOR  NORTHWESTERR-DcPAU  FOOT  BALL  6AME. 

MENU 

FRESHMAN  NOODLE  OR  KIDNEY  SOUP 


FISH 
JELLY  FISH 
BLUBBER 
SaDvGrowUrEnti 


MEAT 

OJ  WITH  LIVER 
Scrkfnblad  Bralna 
*Oft  Era  Browa  »n  t  Shall 
PtCKLCO  FRESHMAN  EARS 

Ala  Ear-Rln« 


SQUASH  GR.CEN  PEAS 

CABBAGE  HEADS 

FRESH  MURPHIES  WITH  BLACK  EYES 


""^r, „..v-' 

*'r«p  on  Dra*"'"* 

DESERT 

Fraah  Pla  Faca  Whippad  Milk  Sop 

TULIP  JAM 


N.  B. — For  thf  amuBement  of  the  College  world,  we,  the  Class 
of  "07  hereby  ohalleuge  the  infantile  weaklings  of  08  to  eonie  to  the 
himquet  prepared  to  enter  fifteen  men  in  a  tug  of  war,  tlie  « inners  of 
three  trials  out  of  five  to  have  the  pri^  ilege  of  painting  the  fiag  pole. 
All  members  of  the  foot  ball  squad  to  be  excluded  from  the  tug-of-war 
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CLASS  RIVALRIES  were  strong  in  1904  when  sopho- 
more's posted  this  banquet  menu  of  freshman  dehcacies. 
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PATTEN  GYMNASIUM  stood  on  present  site  ot  Technological  Institute.  Famous  statutes  now  adorn  new  Patten. 


building,  however,  presented  an  almost  im- 
possible problem  of  financing,  until  one  day 
in  the  summer  of  1908,  when  Dr.  Harris  went 
to  lunch  with  a  "friend"  and  came  away  with 
the  promise  of  ,8'1 50,000  for  the  new  bviilding 
from  James  A.  Patten.  The  gymnasium  in- 
cluded a  large  indoor  athletic  field  (fore- 
runner of  modern  college  field  houses),  a  club 
room  for  men,  offices  for  instructors,  an  ex- 
tensive swimming  pool,  and  a  gymnasivim 
room  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,200.  The 
building  immediately  became  the  center  of 
intercollegiate  field  sports  in  the  Middle  West. 
It  provided  the  pattern  on  which  many  other 
university  gymnasiums  were  built,  and  until 
it  was  razed  in  1940  to  make  way  for  the 
Technological  Institute,  remained  the  most 
notable  architectural  structure  on  the  Evans- 
ton  campus. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  1909  were 
memorable:  the  present  good  fortune  of  the 
University  was  acknowledged  by  holding  the 
ceremonies  in  the  new  gymnasium,  and  the 
past  was  recognized  by  the  award  of  the  B.A. 
degree  (as  of  the  class  of  1862)  to  Edward 
Spencer,  hero  of  the  wreck  of  the  Lady  Elgbi 
in  1860.  Spencer  was  present  in  a  wheelchair. 
The  pattern  of  commencements  changed  again 
in  the  following  year  when  the  custom  was  in- 
troduced of  having  four  students  from  thegrad- 
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EDWARD    SPENCER 

oiLady  Elgin  tame  receiv- 
ed degree  49  years  later. 


OLD  PATTEN  GYM  served  as  center  ot  indoor  sports, 
intercollegiate    competitions    and    public    gatherings. 


uating  class  give  commencement  addresses. 
Scholastic  distinction  was  encouraged  by  mak- 
ing public  mention  of  students  with  the  high- 
est scholastic  standing  in  each  class.  Special 
honors  were  awarded,  including  the  Orrington 
Lunt  Essay  Prize,  the  Harris  Prize  in  polit- 
ical and  social  science,  and  by  1914,  also, 
the  Daniel  Bonbright  Scholarship  in  literary 
studies  and  the  Oliver  Marcy  Scholarship  in 
science. 

The  Music  School  profited  greatly  from  the 
construction  of  the  new  gymnasium.  Dean 
Lutkin  organized  a  Chicago  North  Shore 
Festival  Association  which  held  a  musical 
festival  in  the  gymnasium  in  the  first  week 
of  June,  1909,  featuring  performances  by 
Madame  Schumann-Heink  and  David  Bis- 
pham,  and  a  chorus  of  600  voices.  Dr.  Lutkin 
had  already  organized  the  famous  A  Cappella 
Choir  in  1906  and  in  1909  facilities  were 
further  enlarged  with  the  installation  of  a 
pipe  organ  in  Fisk  Chapel.  From  the  small 
beginnings  in  1891  of  a  director  and  four 
instructors  within  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
the  School  of  Music  grew  by  1913  to  a  fully 
equipped  and  successful  organization  of  thirty- 
two  faculty  members  and  an  enrollment  of  567. 

A  further  step  was  taken  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  graduate  school  when  in  1910 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies. 
Of  the  twenty-one  faculty  members  on  the 
new  board,  fifteen  were  from  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  three  from  the  Medical  School, 
two  from  the  Law  School  and  one  from  the 
College  of  Engineering.  In  1917  this  board 
was  reconstituted  as  the  Graduate  School, 
and  that  same  year  Northwestern  gained 
prestige  by  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities.  James 
A.  James,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the 
graduate  board  since  1913,  became  the  first 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

In  1905  the  Medical  School,  living  up  to 
its  reputation  for  leadership,  became  the  first 
school  in  the  country  to  recognize  the  stand- 
ing of  nurses  by  granting  them  diplomas,  and 
in  1909  the  Evanston  Hospital  Association 
Training  School  for  Nurses  was  affiliated  with 
Northwestern.  In  1908  the  Medical  School 
entrance   requirements   were   increased    to    a 


COAST  GUARD  STATION  provided  valuable  extra- 
curricular  activity,   and   helped   to  save  many   lives. 


UNIVERSITY    SYMPHONY    orchestra    played    in 
Patten  Gym,  from   beginning  received  critics'  praise. 
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UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  gathered  then  as  later  to  get                              ' 
reacquainted    and    to    discuss    "the    good    old    days." 
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M  E  D I  C  A  L  S  T  U  D  E  N  T  S 

watched  demonstration   to 
learn   surgical  techniques. 


JOHN  H.  LONG  dean  of  School  of  Pharmacy, 
member  of  National  Pure  Food  Commission. 


minimum  of  one  year  of  university  work  and 
in  1911  this  minimum  was  raised  to  two  years. 
There  were  also  large  increases  in  the  re- 
sources of  the  School.  James  A.  Patten  con- 
tributed ^250,000  toward  its  endowment  and 
James  Deering  ^1,000,000  to  be  devoted  to 
the  charity  work  of  Wesley  Hospital  as  an  aid 
to  the  clinical  work  of  the  School.  Labora- 
tory facilities  were  augmented  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  University  Dispensary  at  Mercy 
Hospital  and  by  the  donation  of  a  tuber- 
culosis research  laboratory  by  Mr.  Patten. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  School  had  pub- 
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lished  a  Bulletin  of  its  activities  and  in  1909 
this  was  expanded  into  The  Medical  Journal^ 
a  quarterly  for  the  publication  of  important 
discoveries  made  by  the  faculty  and  by  alumni. 
The  School  of  Pharmacy,  which  marked  its 
silver  jubilee  in  1911,  began  a  policy  of  closer 
integration  with  the  Medical  School,  largely 
on  the  initiative  of  the  new  dean,  Dr.  John 
H.  Long.  Dr.  Long  also  brought  prestige  to 
Northwestern  through  his  work  on  the  Nation- 
al Pure  Food  Commission  in  1908. 

Fifty  years  of  achievement  were  commem- 
orated by  the  Law  School  in  1909  with  the 
sponsoring  of  a  national  conference  on  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Criminology,  the  first  such  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  the  United  States.  This 
was  also  the  first  large-scale  attempt  to  apply 
the  results  of  research  in  criminology  to  the 
science  of  criminal  procedure  and  it  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  of  which 
Dean  Wigmore  was  the  first  president. 

In  1905  a  d-ental  clinic  was  added  to  the 
School  of  Dentistry  and  an  experimental  post- 
graduate course,  begun  in  1906,  was  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant step  taken  in  the  Dental  School  dur- 
ing the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century, 
however,  was  the  introduction  of  the  lecture- 
recitation  method  in  1915-16.  This  quiz  sec- 
tion  approach,  already  adopted  in  many  of 


GREENE   VARDIMAX    BLACK'S   office   contained 
equipment  which  was  typical  of  best  dentistry  of  day. 


the  other  schools,  enabled  the  Dental  School 
to  offer  a  far  wider  range  of  courses  and  made 
necessary  an  expansion  of  its  facilities,  in  par- 
ticular the  provision  of  a  museum  and  a 
library  which  has  become  the  most  extensive 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Under  President  Harris'  administration  two 
new  schools  were  added  to  Northwestern  and 
a  third  more  closely  affiliated.  Willard  E. 
Hotchkiss,  who  became  a  member  of  the 
economics  department  in  1905,  saw  the  need 
and  opportunity  for  an  evening  school  of 
commerce,  offering  courses  in  business  to  the 
young  men  and  women  employed  in  Chicago. 
With  the  cooperation  and  counsel  of  Joseph 
Schaffner,  a  public-spirited  Chicago  business- 
man, the  support  and  financial  backing  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  the  Illinois 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and 
the  Chicago  Industrial  Club  were  obtained 
and  the  establishment  of  the  School  made 
possible. 

The  first  class  opened  in  the  fall  of  1907 
under  Professor  Earl  Dean  Howard  with  some 
thirty-five  students,  including  a  considerable 
number  who  later  became  well  known  in  Chi- 
cago business.  The  new  School  formally  opened 
in  the  fall  of  1908  with  Willard  Hotchkiss  as 
its  first  dean.  Under  his  leadership  the  School 


WILLARDE.HOTCHKISSsaw  opportunities  for 

evening  study,  was  first  dean  of  Commerce  School. 


JOSEPH  SCHAFF- 
NER wasinterestedin 
School  of  Commerce. 


Arthur      Andersen     was 
student,  teacher,  trustee. 


Alfred  Bays  was  both 
professor   and   trustee. 
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proved  its  worth  and  became  so  popular  that 
within  a  few  years  it  had  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  University.  Included  in  the 
faculty  lists  during  the  early  years  were  the 
names  of  a  number  of  individuals  who  later 
became  identified  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  University  as  a  whole,  such 
as  Walter  Dill  Scott,  Homer  \'anderblue, 
Arthur  Andersen,  Alfred  Bays  and  Arthur 
Swanson. 

President  James,  in  his  inaugural  address 
in  1902,  had  declared,  in  reference  to  the 
influence  of  technical  courses  on  the  study  of 
the  humanities:  "The  very  emphasis  which 
pure  and  applied  science  has  received  in  our 
modern  educational  system  by  the  union  of 
the  technical  school  and  the  university  has 
made  its  contribution  to  the  revolution  in  the 
study  of  the  humanities  which  has  marked 
the  last  generation  in  this  country."  Unfor- 
tunately a  lack  of  funds  had  retarded  the 
development  of  technical  studies  at  North- 
western, but  the  erection  of  Swift  Hall  of 
Engineering,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Gustavus  Swift 
and  her  son,  Edward  F.  Swift,  in  1909,  made 
possible  the  organization  of  a  distinct  College 
of  Engineering  with  separate  facilities  in  the 
five-year  course  of  study  for  cultural  as  well 
as  technical  subjects.  It  was  a  new  departure 
in  university  organization  designed,  as  the 
new  director.  Dr.  John  F.  Hayford,  pointed 
out,  to  ensure  that  all  students  of  the  College 
received  a  well-rounded,  rather  than  merely 
a  mechanical  education. 


In  1915  Director  Cumnock  of  the  School  - 
of  Oratory  requested  that  the  School  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  University.  Entrance 
requirements  were  coordinated  with  those  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  academic 
year  of  the  school  was  lengthened  to  thirty- 
six  weeks.  In  1916  Director  Cumnock  retired, 
ending  nearly  half  a  century  of  service  to  the 
University,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ralph  B. 
Dennis. 

The  total  scene  was  varied  and  colorful.  It 
was  the  age  of  the  telephone  and  rural  free 
delivery,  when  optimistic  progress  was  still 
the  keynote  of  the  times,  and  coeds  observed 


EARLY  BUSINESS  OFFICE  of  University  stood  be- 
tween business  establishments  in  downtown  Evanston. 


1909 — SWIFT    HALL    ot    Engineering    was    opened    to    provide    needed  facilities  for  students    of    technology 


ORRINGTON  LUNT  LIBRARY  made  space  tor  100,000  books,  pleasant  contrast  with  old  study  rooms  in  U.H. 


that  "an  up-to-date  girl  is  not  fitted  to  be 
the  heroine  of  a  novel  .  .  .  her  mannish  shoes 
incapacitate  her  for  pacing  the  boudoir." 
Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder  revealed  the  beauties 
of  Burns'  poetry  to  his  classes  in  English 
literature,  A.  C.  L.  Brown  became  professor 
of  English  and  Arthur  Guy  Terry  became  an 
instructor  in  history. 

In  1911  a  v^40,00b  heating  plant  was  add- 
ed to  the  University  and  green  caps  were 
made  compulsory  for  freshmen.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  new  librarian,  Dr.  Walter 
Lichtenstein,  Lunt  Library  expanded  to 
100,000  volumes,  demonstrating  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  library  building  to  accommodate 
future  increases.  An  important  need  was  met 
in  1915  when  a  separate  department  of 
political  science  was  organized  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Norman  Dwight  Harris. 
Wendell  David  became  the  first  Rhodes 
Scholar  from  Illinois  and  Dr.  Bonbright  died 
in  1912  after  fifty-four  years  of  teaching  at 
Northwestern.  In  the  same  year  Glenn  Frank 
became  the  first  secretary  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. The  girls  of  Chapin  Hall  received  the 
censure  of  Dean  Mary  Potter  for  "dancing 
on  the  oiled  floor  of  the  library,"  and  the 
riotous  celebration  of  the  Annual  Northwest- 
ern Circus  evolved  out  of  the  staid  beginnings 
of  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  County  Fair. 


MARY  ROSS 
POTTER  was  rated 

strict    but    fair    as 
dean  of  women. 


The  new  increases  in  the  facilities  of  North- 
western required  a  reorganization  of  admin- 
istration. The  University  Council  was  recon- 
stituted with  A.  H.  Wilde,  the  University 
historian,  as  Secretary  in  charge  of  University 
publicity.  A  Campus  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  1909  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  two 
campuses  in  Evanston — the  north,  or  "resi- 
dence" campus  and  the  south,  or  "official" 
campus.  The  present  semi-circular  arrange- 
ment of  buildings  from  Lunt  Library  south- 
ward was  adopted  and  a  new  library  on  the 
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STUDKNTS  TAKE  TIME  OU'l'  from  picnic  tun  to  show  oft  pointed  shoes  and  bonnets. 


STAFF  OF  DAILY 
NORTHWESTERN 
worked  hard  preparing  issue. 


HEATING  PLANT  WORKER,  E.  O.  Smith,  enjoyed  moments  of  relaxation  with  catnaps  in  rocker. 


STUDENTS   showed  class  spirit 
vith   gaudy   identifying    finery. 


GIRLS  IN  GYM  CLASSES 

dressed    in    traditional   uniform. 
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GRADUATION  CEREMONIES,  as  usual,  brought  families  back  together,  presaged  separation  of  classmates. 


WINTER  WEATHER  permitted  hockey  on   North   Campus.  FROSH-SOPH    pole   greased   for   annual   scrap 
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SOCCER  GAMES  were  sometimes  serious,  but  sometimes  burlesqued  witli  iiigh  silk  hats,  skirts,  and  waiters. 


WELL-DRESSED   COEDS 

grouped   by   Fisk   Academy. 


1914— STUDENTS  MOVED  into  first 
of  North  Quadrangle  fraternity  houses. 


A.  H.  WILDE, 

history  professor, 
first  secretary  ot 
University  Council. 


SIGMA  CHI  house,  typical  ot  pre-quadrangle  period 


site  of  Heck  Hall  was  contemplated,  a  plan 
that  was  considerably  advanced  by  the  de- 
struction of  Heck  Hall  by  fire  in  February, 
1914.  New  plans,  made  as  a  result  of  this 
event,  also  included  the  acquisition  of  Mem- 
orial Hall  from  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 
within  seven  years.  The  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  was  finally  able  to  expand  from  its 
cramped  quarters  in  the  older  buildings  with 
the  completion,  in  December,  1915,  of  Harris 
Hall,  a  classic  structure  of  Indiana  limestone, 
embodying  the  finest  constructional  techniques 
of  the  time.  The  building  was  the  gift  of 
Norman  Wait  Harris,  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  one  of  its  most  generous  patrons. 
Meanwhile  the  north  campus  was  develop- 


ing. By  1914  seven  fraternity  chapter  houses 
and  four  dormitories  had  been  completed. 
Three  of  the  dormitories  were  named  in  mem- 
ory of  former  presidents  Hinman,  Foster  and 
Haven,  while  the  fourth  was  named  for  John 
R.  Lindgren,  the  donor  and  the  University's 
treasurer.  By  a  farsighted  building  policy 
Northwestern  avoided  the  scandal  of  mort- 
gage-plastered mansions  built  by  fraternities 
and  prevented  the  undemocratic  influences 
which  such  unrestricted  development  created. 
Fraternity  and  non-fraternity  students  there- 
after lived  together  in  the  same  quadrangle, 
although  in  separate  houses.  The  fraternities 
built  their  houses,  under  control  as  to  style 
and  extent,  on  money  advanced  in   part  by 


ONE  SECTION  ot  North  Quadrangles,  which  included  seven  fraternity  houses,  four  open  dormitories. 
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FIREMAN  WORKED  VALIANTLY  with  the  best  of 
engines  but  could  not  prevent  Heck  Hall  destruction. 


FEBRUARY  COLD  made  salvage  of  personal 
belongings  extremely   difficult  on  day  after  fire. 


Fire  Destroyed 
Heck  Hall 


WATER  FROZE  on  windows,  railings,  and 
ledges   as   firemen    attempted   to   halt   blaze. 


COEDS    SOLD    SANDWICHES     to    obtain     funds 
for  student  union  building  even  before  World  War  I. 


the  University.  This  was  to  be  paid  back 
within  forty  years,  after  which  time  the  Uni- 
versity would  charge  a  dollar  a  year  rental 
and  continue  to  own  and  control  the  sites. 
Similar  conditions  were  established  for  the 
sororities  when  the  Women's  Campus  was 
developed  during  the  1920's. 

May  26,  1916,  was  designated  as  North- 
western Night  and  alumni  meetings  were  held 
in  centers  throughout  the  country.  Messages 
were  read  from  alumni  in  distant  places  and 
the  first  of  the  famous  candle-lighting  cere- 
monies was  held.  A  purple  candle  more  than 
four  feet  high  and  six  inches  thick  was  placed 
in  the  tower  of  Old  College  by  Horace  Good- 
rich, a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1859  and  son 
of  one  of  the  founders.  The  candle  was  lighted 
for  fifteen  minutes  annually  on  Founders' 
Day,  January  28,  in  commemoration  of  the 
successful  establishment  of  the  University, 
and  alumni  groups  throughout  the  world  be- 
gan to  hold  ceremonies  using  a  common  ritual. 
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IV artime  Adjustment^  1916-1920 

President  Harris  resigned  in  the  summer  of 
1916  and  Dean  Holgate  once  more  became 
acting  president.  This  second  administration 
of  Dean  Holgate  had  scarcely  begun  when 
war  forced  a  reorientation  of  academic  life. 
Nevertheless  some  sound  reorganization  was 
achieved,  particularly  in  the  revision  of  the 
University's  statutes  and  the  creation  of  a 
Board  of  Admissions. 

The  future  was  also  foreshadowed  with  the 
suggestion,  early  in  1917,  that  the  Chicago 
schools  be  moved  to  a  common  site  on  the 
North  Side  of  Chicago  and  that  building  plans 
be  prepared.  The  idea  was,  in  part,  that  of 
Dean  Wigmore,  but  the  grand  scheme  of  a 
complete  campus  on  the  North  Side  was  the 
work  of  General  Nathan  William  MacChesney. 
A  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  proposal  but  the 
war  forced  an  indefinite  delay. 

President  Wilson  no  longer  called  upon  his 
covmtrymen  to  be  neutral,  even  in  thought, 
as  the  cloud  of  war  which  had  hung  so  long 
over  America  broke  early  in  1917.  Some  of 
Northwestern's  sons  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  neutral.  While  B.  S.  Hutchinson,  Med.  '06, 
of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Force,  won 
the  Victoria  Cross,  Albert  Jaster  of  the  Dental 
School  received  the  Iron  Cross  from  Germany's 
"All  Highest", and  Professor  Philip  Fox  of  the 
astronomy  department  anticipateci  his 
country's  participation  by  several  months  and 
began  teaching  courses  in  military  training 
and  organization.  The  Medical  School  set  up 
a  course  in  military  training  for  its  students, 
and  from  this  school  came  Northwestern's 
first  substantial  contribvition  to  the  wareffort. 

The  appeal  of  the  Allies  for  hospital  facil- 
ities was  responded  to  early  in  May,  1917, 
with  the  formation  of  the  famous  North- 
western medical  corps.  Hospital  Unit  No.  12, 
under  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Besely.  Financed  in 
part  by  the  University,  it  cared  for  more  than 
60,000  Allied  wounded  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war.  More  than  three  hundred 
Northwesterners  took  part  in  its  activities 
and  six  died  while  with  the  unit. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  declaration 
of  war   it    was   generally    believed    that    the 


1917— PRESIDENT  WILSON  addressed  joint  session 
of  Congress,  asked  for  and  received  declaration  of  war. 


fighting  would  soon  be  over.  Many  North- 
western students  joined  ambulance  units  and 
some  went  in  with  Sherwood  Eddy's  Y.M.C.A. 
unit  for  the  quickest  service  overseas.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  unit,  with  strong  financial  support 
from  the  University,  did  good  work  in  France, 
and  later  most  of  the  members  transferred  into 
the  armed  forces.  Many  of  those  who  joined 
the  ambulance  units  found  themselves  doing 
non-combatant  duty  in  Camp  Chillicothe, 
while  their  less  impulsive  classmates  were 
going  overseas  in  fighting  units. 


Before  the  end  of  the  spring  semester  350 
students  left  for  active  service.  The  faculty 
decided  that  those  who  enlisted  before  the 
term's  end  should  be  given  credit  for  the  full 
term,but  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  appeal, 
reenforced  by  General  Leonard  Wood,  for 
students  to  remain  in  school  until  called  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  The  academic  year 
was  also  reorganized  at  this  time  on  a  quarter 
system,  in  order  to  speed  up  the  education 
of  those  eligible  for  the  draft. 

Professor  Fox  went  away  to  join  the  regular 
army  and  President  Holgate,  anxious  that 
Northwestern  take  part  in  the  war  effort  to 
fullest  extent,  secured  the  services  of  Lieu- 
tenant W.  W.  Lang,  a  physically  disabled 
Canadian  officer,  as  instructor  to  the  rapidly 
mobilized  University  training  corps.  During 
the  fall  term,  with  what  arms  and  equipment 
could  be  obtained,  "Lang's  Army,"  five  hun- 
dred strong,  marched  along  the  lake  front, 
prepared  to  undertake  the  defense  of  the 
campus  or  the  more  modest  task  of  clearing 
the  snow  from  Evanston  streets  after  the 
record  snowfall  of  January,  1918.  By  spring, 
the  president  had  obtained  a  regular  R.O.T.C. 
officer,  Lieutenant  Losie  J.  Williams,  and 
equipment  such  as  uniforms  and  condemned 
Russian  rifles. 

The  University  also  mobilized  800  women 
students  in  National  Aid  and  Red  Cross  work. 


Y.M.C.A.  gathered  large  numbers  of  young  men  for  annual  banquet  in  spacious  Patten  Gymn;; 
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DEEP  SNOW  of  1918  piled  high  at  Sheridan  Road  and  University  Place,  long  remembered  by  S.A.T.C.  shovelers. 


under  the  direction  of  Dean  Mary  Ross  Potter. 
The  girls  were  enrolled  in  courses  in  food  and 
fuel  conservation,  principles  of  agriculture  and 
first  aid,  all  designed  to  augment  the  all-out 
war  work  of  the  nation.  War  bond  drives 
(Northwestern  as  a  whole  subscribed  nearly 
>?'100,000  to  the  Third  Liberty  Loan), student 
government,  editing  the  Daily  Northwestern 
and  land  army  activities  on  the  University's 
farm  at  Libertyville  were  also  undertaken. 

The  organization  of  the  LIniversity  itself 
had  to  be  adjusteci  to  meet  the  new  demands 
of  war.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  the  Academy  was  discontinued 
since  it  had  now  outlived  its  need  and  proved 
a  drain  on  resources  needed  elsewhere.  War 
work  was  coordinated  under  a  Northwestern 
University  War  Council,  and  a  committee  of 
faculty  and  alumni  was  formed  to  cooperate 
with  the  National  Research  Council  in  pro- 
viding skilled  leadership  for  the  war  effort. 

It  was  in  this  phase  of  its  war  activities 
that  Northwestern  achieved  marked  distinc- 
tion. In  a  short  time  the  faculty  was  depleted 
through  extensive  volunteering  for  war  service. 
Dean  John  F.  Hayford  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  became  an  adviser  to  the  National 


Board  on  Aeronautics  and  Dean  John  H. 
Wigmore  a  member  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Staff.  Professor  W.  Lee  Lewis  of 
the  chemistry  department  devised  "Lewisite" 
gas  to  destroy  the  enemy  with  increased  effi- 
ciency. Dr.  Walter  Dill  Scott,  later  Colonel, 
offered  his  services  to  the  War  Department 
for  assisting  in  the  implementation  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act.   Here   he  evolved   his 


COLONEL  WALTER  DILL  SCOTT  planned 
personnel  tests  and  officer  candidate  program. 
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7RENCH   BOX   CARS   of  40   men   and   8   horses 
variety    provided    transportation    for    doughboys. 


7LAG   WAVING    BEAUTY   assisted   recruiting 
)fficers    to   obtain    volunteers    from   Northwestern. 


CANADIAN  MEDICAL  corps  loaded  wounded  on 
ambulance.  Students  joined  units  before  U.S.  entry. 


ASTRONOMER'S  HOME 

was  headquarters  of  S.A. 
T.C.  Wooden  barracks  in 
background  housed  the  unit. 


famous  methods  for  the  selection  of  drafted 
personnel  for  the  most  suitable  occupations 
in  the  forces  and  for  the  selection  of  officer 
material  according  to  efficiency  ratings. 

Further  afield  Northwestern  was  also  active. 
Colonel  Abel  Davis,  an  alumnus  of  the  Law 
School,  took  the  132nd  Infantry  Regiment 
into  action  in  the  Argonne  and  General 
Nathan  W.  MacChesney  served  on  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Staff  in  France.  Dean 
Ralph  Dennis  of  the  School  of  Speech,  after 
an  amazing  series  of  adventures  as  a  Y.M.C.A. 
worker  in  Russia,  found  himself  as  American 


vice-consul  in  Moscow,  and  Franklin  Bellows 
and  David  Hanson  left  distinguished  names 
on  the  honor  roll  of  American  war  dead. 

On  the  campus  the  war  effort  underwent 
some  significant  changes.  Drafted  men,  in 
varying  numbers,  were  assigned  to  the  North- 
western campus  to  be  taught  technical  trades 
and  both  teaching  staff  and  campus  buildings 
were  made  available  to  them.  In  addition, 
the  National  Committee  on  Education  and 
Special  Training  proposed  that  all  university 
campuses  should  become  training  centers  to 
prevent   the  wastage  of  colleges   through   in- 


REVIEWING   S.A.T.C— 

Lt.WilHams,  General  Barry, 
President  Holgate,  Gen- 
eral MacChesney. 


GENERAL   MacCHESNEY   addressed  first   parade    of  Northwestern's   S.A.T.C.  Unit    on   October  1,    1918. 


discriminate  volunteering,  a  proposal  that  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  the  short-lived 
Student  Army  Training  Corps.  Under  its 
authority  all  men  of  military  age  in  college 
lived  and  worked  under  army  ciiscipline  and 
regulations.  Fraternity  houses  and  dormi- 
tories   became    barracks,    and    regular    bar- 


racks and  a  mess  hall  were  built  on  the  campus. 
In  addition  to  the  unpopular  S.A.T.C.  a  more 
exclusive  Naval  S.A.T.C.  was  also  formed  on 
the  campus  and  billeted  in  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute.  The  first  burst  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  war  had  been  replaced  by  an  atmosphere 
of  deadly  frustration  and  monotony,  broken 


STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS  numbered  thirteen  hundred  volunteers  before  Armistice   Dav. 


only  by  the  more  horrible  relief  of  the  inflvienza 
epidemic  of  1918. 

These  hazards  of  the  home  front  at  war 
did  not  last  long.  On  November  11  Marshal 
Foch  received  the  German  plenipotentiaries 
in  the  forest  of  Compiegne,and  a  snake  dance 
of  Northwestern  students  through  the  streets 
of  Evanston  proclaimed  that  the  "War  to  End 
Wars"  was  over.  Northwestern,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Allied  world,  was  soon 
concerned  with  counting  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  solving  the  problems  of  demobilization. 
Northwestern 's  sons  and  daughters  to  the 
number  of  3606  had  gone  to  the  war  and  65, 
remembered  in  1923  in  the  planting  of  the 
Avenue  of  Elms,  had  lost  their  lives. 

During  time  of  crisis  the  public  duty  of  a 
university  becomes  especially  obvious  and 
Northwestern  moved  unhesitatingly  to  fulfill 
her  obligation  to  the  nation.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  war  partly  changed,  partly  only  drama- 
tized the  function  of  the  University  in  the 
community.  For  no  university  exists  merely 
to  educate  individuals  in  special  subjects.  Its 
purpose  goes  far  beyond  that  and  requires  it 
to  serve  society  by  teaching,  research  and 
direct  participation. 

Demobilization  was  accomplished  swiftly. 
The  S.A.T.C.,  bane  of  stucients  and  faculty 
alike,    disappeared    within    a    month.    Other 


Lynn  Harold  Hough 
President 
1919-1920 


problems  of  the  war  period  could  not  be  so 
lightly  dismissed.  Strained  financial  resources 
had  to  be  bolstered  and  readjustments  had 
to  be  made  among  the  faculty  as  a  result  of 
temporary  and  permanent  vacancies.  The 
needs  of  the  University  in  the  matter  of 
endowment  were  greater  than  ever. 

The  new  developments  were  to  be  under- 
taken under  a  new  administration,  however, 
for  in  May,  1919,  Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough 
succeeded  Dr.  Holgate  as  president  of  the 
University.  In  addition  to  the  burdens  of  ad- 
ministration during  the  war  years.  Dr.  Hol- 


1916 — PATRIOTIC  NOTE  was  expressed  m  May  Day  P'estival  with  Miss  Columbia  and  other  colorful  figures. 
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GREAT  WAR  ENDS 


Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  11,  3  A.  M.  (By  Associated  Press.)— Armistice  terms  have  been  signed  by  Germany,  the 
State  department  announced  at  2:45  o'clock  this  morning. 

The  world  war  will  end  this  morning  at  6  o'clock,  Washington  time,  11  o'clock  Paris  time.  The  armistice  was 
signed  by  the  German  representatives  at  midnight. 
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OUTLINE  OF  THE  TERMS 

(UNOmCIAL) 


REPUBUCSET 
UP  IN  BERLIN 
BYSOCIAUSTS 


Washington,   D.   C,  Nov.  ll,-~{By  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. — {The  terms  of  the  armistice,  it  was 
announced,  will  not  be  made  public   until  later. 
Military  men  here,  howevpr,  regard  it  as  certain    {Manifesto Pledges 
that  they  include: 

Immediate  retirement  of  the  German  military  forces 
from  France^  Belgium,  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Disarming  and  demobilization  of  the  German  ar- 


I  Government  of  and 
for  the  People. 


Oeciq>ationby  the  allied  and  American  forces  of  such 
strategic  pcuits  in  Germany  as  will  make  impossible  a 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

Delivery  of  part  of  the  German  high  seas  fleet  and 
a  certain  number  of  submarines  to  the  allied  and  Ameri- 
can naval  forces. 
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gate  had  been  active  in  national  educational 
affairs,  in  outside  war  work  and  in  supporting 
the  movement  in  favor  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  He  had  been  a  devoted  servant  of 
the  University,  undertaking  a  thankless  and 
difficult  duty  with  courage  and  determination 
at  a  time  of  great  emergency. 

Dr.  Hough's  one-year  administration  was 
brief,  but  it  came  in  that  post-war  dawn  when 
dreams  were  being  born.  Something  of  the 
future  was  already  envisioned  and  first  steps 
were  taken  toward  realization.  Financial  as- 
sistance from  national  boards  of  the  Methodist 
Church  helped  to  bring  a  corps  of  instructors 
for  a  department  of  religious  education  and 
missions  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Graduate  School,  and  a  department  of  edu- 
cation was  launched.  In  acidition  the  School 
of  Commerce,  under  its  vigorous  dean,  Ralph 
Emerson  Heilman,  established  a  day  division 
in  1919. 


Finances  were  a  fundamental  issue.  Dr. 
Holgate  had  called  for  ^'5,000,000  in  endow- 
ment and  Milton  H.  Wilson,  in  June,  1919, 
made  a  conditional  gift  of  ^172,000  with  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  stabilize  the    budget. 

A  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
on  financial  needs  advised  that  a  campaign 
be  launched  to  obtain  the  colossal  sum  of 
^25,371,200  within  ten  years,  of  which 
^'4,000,000  would  be  needed  almost  immed- 
iately. Another  ^'1,500,000  would  be  needed 
within  a  year  to  purchase  the  site  of  the 
proposed  Chicago  North  Side  campus,  at 
Chicago  Avenue  and  the  lake  front.  In  sup- 
port of  this  challenging  program  one-half 
million  dollars  was  donated  by  Milton  H. 
Wilson  toward  unrestricted  endowment;  other 
donors  followed  this  example  so  that  by  the 
beginning  of  1920  subscriptions  amounted  to 
^750,000.  ALIniversity  Campaign  Committee 
was  then  appointed  under  the  chairmanship 
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of  William  A.  Dyche  and  a  drive  for  further 
contributions  was  carried  on  among  the  stu- 
dents and  alumni  which  secured  the  promise 
of  ^300,000  more. 

The  chief  center  of  interest  was,  of  course, 
the  new  Chicago  Campus,  which  presented  an 
opportunity  for  expansion  unprecedented  in 
the  University's  history.  Support  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tract  among  the  trustees  was  not 
unanimous,  however.  James  A.  Patten  opposed 
it  strenuously,  as  being  beyond  the  Univer- 
sity's means,  and  advocated  the  consolidation 
of  the  professional  schools  on  the  Evanston 
campus.  Nevertheless  the  majority  of  the 
trustees  favored  the  proposal  and  in  June, 
1920,  the  purchase  was  authorized. 

The  second  period  of  growth  and  consoli- 
dation had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  University 
was  on  the  threshold  of  new  ventures  when 
Dr.  Hough  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 
The  middle  period,  1890-1920,  had  seen  the 
increasing  influence  of  science  on  the  univer- 
sity curriculum  and  the  closer  integration  of 
the  professional  schools.  The  importance  of 
research  was  emphasized  both  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Graduate  School  and  in  the  altered 
character  of  the  faculties.  Men  were  chosen 
in  this  epoch  increasingly  for  their  capacity 
to  carry  on  major  research  projects.  But  there 
was  a  dual  emphasis,  as  there  must  be  in  a 
great  university.  Teaching  was  of  fundamental 
significance,  as  well  as  the  training  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  A  continuing  process  of  reform 


in  curricula  stressed  broader  education  and 
higher  standards. 

Only  part  of  the  work  of  the  university  can 
be  carried  on  within  its  walls.  There  must 
also  be  association  with  other  academic  and 
civic  institutions  if  higher  education  and  the 
community  are  to  benefit.  Development  of 
Northwestern's  role  as  part  of  the  community 
and  the  nation  was  really  begun  in  the  1890's 
and  this  role  expanded  steadily  during  the 
early  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  Educa- 
tional and  scientific  conferences  furnished 
occasions  for  comparison  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, and  association  with  city,  state  and 
nation  became  closer.  The  service  role  of  the 
University  became  more  apparent  both  to  the 
administration  of  Northwestern  and  to  the 
leaders  of  the  business   world. 

Changes  were  great  and  the  disruptions 
which  accompanied  them  were  also  great. 
There  was  often  division  of  opinion  on  the 
line  of  development  which  the  University  was 
to  follow.  Yet  the  work  of  improvement  went 
on,  despite  disagreement  as  to  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  despite  depressions  and  two 
wars.  The  University  had  passed  from  the 
era  of  insecure  beginnings.  It  had  gone  through 
a  period  of  development  and  testing.  The 
next  thirty  years  of  its  first  century  were  to 
be  characterized  by  energetic  maturity.  By 
1920  the  vision  of  a  Greater  Northwestern  was 
clearly  formulated. 


Lll^E  SA\  I\G  CREW   practiced  special  technique  of  Captain  Lawson  tor  righting  boat  in  stormy  waters. 
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N  choosing  a  successor  for  Dr.  Hough  in 
1920,  the  board  of  trustees  broke  with  tradition.  First, 
the  new  president,  unHlce  his  predecessors  in  office, 
was  an  alumnus  of  the  University.  In  addition,  he 
was  a  Presbyterian,  whereas  previous  presidents  had 
been  Methodists.  Northwestern  was  ready  in  many 
ways  to  break  new  grovind. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  at  President  Walter 
Dill  Scott's  installation.  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Hammerschlag, 
president  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  acknowl- 
edged the  great  advances  which  had  been  made  in 
the  natural  and  applied  sciences,  but  declared:  "What 
the  country  needs  greatly,  and  little  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it,  is  a  study  of  personnel.  ...  In  the 
renaissance  of  higher  education  through  which  we  are 
now  passing  the  doctrine  of  the  selection  of  the  right 
men  and  women  to  re-interpret  life  is  the  most  impor- 
tant question  now  confronting  the  educators  of  the 
world." 

The  emphasis  in  a  university  curriculum  changes 
with  the  changing  needs  of  society.  In  the  first  forty 
years  of  Northwestern's  development  the  primary  em- 
phasis had  been  on  the  humanities — the  liberal  curric- 
ulum that  had  been  the  ideal  of  higher  education  since 
the  Renaissance.  The  second  period,  between  1890 
and  1920,  was  marked  by  an  emphasis  upon  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  studies  in  keeping  with  the 
technological  nature  of  the  age.  The  third  period,  be- 
ginning in  1920,  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  the  social 
sciences.  Men  and  women  had  to  be  trained  to  deal 
with  the  complex  social  problems  of  the  modern  era. 


BUILDINGS  ADDED  during  last  30  years  include  entire 
Chicago  Campus,  Deering  Library,  Technological  Institute,  new 
Patten   Gym,  Howes    Chapel,  Swift  additions,    and  Scott  Hall. 


Walter    Dill    Scott,     President,     1920-1939 


Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder,  President,  1939-1949 


James  Roscoe  Miller,  President,   1949- 
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GIRLS  HAD  FUN  learning  to  be  climbers  in  gymnasium  class,  dressed  in  bloomers  which  still  shocked  some. 


A  Decade  of  Vision,  1920-1930 


It  was  symptomatic  of  the  changed  em- 
phasis that,  in  his  inaugural  address,  Presi- 
dent Scott  should  describe  Northwestern  as  a 
"service  institution."  "A  university  is  neither 
buildings  nor  equipment,  but  the  characters 
and  minds  of  men  and  women.  Its  life  and 
continuity  are  not  in  stone  or  timber  or  fine 
tools,  but  in  productive  process  and  creation. 
.  .  .  The  least  conspicuous  thing  about  this 
university  is  buildings.  And  the  most  conspic- 
uous is  the  cooperation  we  are  giving,  and 
receiving  from,  all  manifestations  of  culture 
and  economics." 

The  first  problem  of  the  new  administration 
dealt  with  finance.  An  increase  in  tuition  fees 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  faculty 
salaries  and  attracting  additional  distinguished 
scholars.  The  principal  stress,  however,  was 
placed  upon  securing  a  sound  basis  of  per- 
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manent  endowment  on  which  to  build  the 
"Greater  Northwestern."  In  1922  a  campaign 
was  launched  for  ^1,400,000  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  a  v?600,000  offer  made  by  the 
General  Education  Board  of  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  salaries  of  the  faculty 
and  staff.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Trustee 
Robert  Campbell,  the  goal  of  the  campaign 
was  soon  reached  and  then  expanded  to 
^5,100,000.  This  sum  was  required  to  cover 
immediate  needs  and  expected  deficits  of  all 
the  schools  and  to  make  possible  limited 
future  expansion. 

Times  were  prosperous,  a  general  spirit  of 
optimism  pervaded  the  nation,  and  patrons 
of  Northwestern  were  prepared  to  donate 
generously.  Mark  W.  Cresap  organized  the 
board  of  trustees  Committee  on  Publicity 
and  the  importance  of  Northwestern  as  a 
field  for  investment  was  popularized  in  a 
brilliantly  successful  campaign.  By  Com- 
mencement of  1923,  v?700,000  in  subscriptions 


was  torthcoming,  of  which  over  ^200,000  had 
been  secvired  by  the  students.  Notable  among 
the  contributions  were  those  of  Judge  Elbert 
Gary  for  the  endowment  of  the  Law  Library, 
William  Smith  Mason  for  a  chair  of  American 
history  and  Charles  Deering  for  a  chair  of 
botany  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  By 
the  beginning  of  1924  nearly  eight  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  sixty  per  cent  more  than  the 
original  objective,  had  been  pledged. 

The  General  Alumni  Association  was  formed 
in  1921  through  a  consolidation  of  alumni  as- 
sociations of  the  various  schools.  Up  to  that 
time  little  systematic  effort  had  been  made  to 
keep  in  touch  with  alumni  after  their  depart- 
ure from  the  LTniversity.  Bishop  George  Craig 
Stewart  was  the  first  president  and  the  North- 
western University  Alumni  News  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Association  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  alumni  and  acquainting  them  with  the 
activities  of  the  LIniversity. 

Meanwhile  the  facilities  of  the  University 
were  expanded  and  reorganized.  The  year  1921 
saw  the  opening  of  the  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  in  association  with  the  School  of 
Commerce.  The  Chicago  Tribune  and  its 
editors,  Colonel  Robert  R.  McCormick  and 
Captain  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  pledged  a 
fixed  sum  to  underwrite  the  expenses  of  the 
School,  which  was  named  in  memory  of  Joseph 


MARK  CRESAP  organized   board   of  trustees   Com- 
mittee on  Publicity  to  increase  University  donations. 


Medill,  founder  of  the  Tribune.  In  the  same 
year  the  School  of  Oratory  was  changed  in 
name  to  the  School  of  Speech,  and  a  four- 
year  course  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters  was  authorized.  The  creation  of  a 
Board  of  Supervision  brought  the  heterogen- 
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READING  AND  REFERENCE  ROOM  of  Gary  Law  School  Library  provided  books  at  hand,  quiet  atmosphere. 
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eous  student  activities  under  one  organization, 
and  the  Summer  School  was  reconstructed 
and  a  director  placed  in  charge.  In  1924  a 
department  of  Women's  Health  was  set  up 
and  in  1925  a  similar  department  was  pro- 
vided for  the  men. 

Shortly  after  the  First  World  War  Dean 
Arthur  Black  of  the  Dental  School,  son  of 
Greene  Vardiman  Black,  introduced  a  pro- 
gram of  graduate  and  postgraduate  courses  on 
a  very  wide  scale  and  added  a  department  for 
dental  hygienists  to  the  Dental  School.  The 
graduate  courses  in  dentistry  comprised  the 
first  successful  program  of  study  on  the  grad- 
uate level  in  dentistry  and  set  the  pattern 
which  was  subsequently  followed  by  other 
schools.  Dr.  Black  also  made  a  major  contri- 
bution to  dental  research  by  organizing  and 
successfully  completing  an  index  of  the  peri- 
odical literature  from  its  beginning  in  1839 
which  was  continued  by  the  American  Dental 
Association. 

Great  fortunes  of  the  Middle  West    were 
being  directed  into  new  channels  of  service  to 


CHICAGO  WAS  LABORATORY  for  students  in  study 
of  law,  commerce,  and  all  problems  of  metropolitan  life. 


CHARLES  H.  DEERING,  trustee  and  Northwestern 
benefactor.  Deering  Library  was  named  in  his  memory. 


HYGIENISTS  AND   DOCTORS   of  Dental   School 
helped  save  teeth  of  many  boys  and  girls  in  Chicago. 
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MRS.  MONTGOMERY  WARD  do- 
nated and  endowed  Montgomery  Ward 
Memorial  building  on  ChicagoCampus. 


the  youth  of  both  section  and  nation.  The 
development  of  the  Chicago  Campus,  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  financial  campaigns  of  the 
early  1920's,  was  representative  of  this  trend. 
The  various  campaign  committees  were  suc- 
cessful in  interesting  the  general  public  in 
Northwestern,  but  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  complete  the  new  campus  without 
the  substantial  donations  of  a  few  benefactors 
who  combined  generosity  with  a  vision  of  a 
great  University. 

Mrs.  Montgomery  Ward,  widow  of  the 
builder  of  the  famous  mail  order  house,  made 
the  greatest  contribution  late  in  1923.  She  gave 
more  than  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  for 
the  construction  of  the  18-story  Montgomery 
Ward  Memorial  Building,  the  medical-dental 
center  of  the  University,  and  a  further  four 
million  dollars  was  later  given  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  center.  Mrs.  George  Thorne,  sister 
of  Mrs.  Ward,  donated  ,^250,000  to  erect  the 

WIEBOLDTHALL  became  handsome 
home  of  School  ot  Commerce  on  Chicago 
Campus,    served    also    University    College. 


NORTHWESTERN    EPOCH— ground  breaking,  Mrs.  Levy  Mayer,   Mrs.   George  Thorne,   Mrs.   Montgomery 
Ward,  President  Scott,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  George  McKinlock,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Werner  Wieboldt,  Judge  Elbert  Gary. 


LINCOLN  HALL  in  Levy  Mayer  Law  School  building, 
classroom  patterned  after  British  House  of  Commons. 


George  R.  Thorne  Hall,  an  auditorium,  and 
Mrs.  Rachel  Mayer  gave  ^800,000  to  erect 
and  endow  the  Levy  Mayer  Hall  of  Law.  In 
1925  the  W.  A.  Wieboldt  Foundation  con- 
tributed half  a  million  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  Wieboldt  Hall  for  the  use  of  the 
School  of  Commerce.  At  the  same  time  Judge 
Elbert  H.   Gary,   an   alumnus  and    generous 
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patron  of  the  University,  gave  ^360,000  to 
construct  the  Gary  Law  Library. 

These  developments  greatly  altered  the 
character  of  the  University.  On  May  8,  1925, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  enthusiastic  optimism, 
ground-breaking  ceremonies  for  the  new  build- 
ings were  held  with  the  principal  donors  par- 
ticipating. President  Scott  correctly  described 
the  occasion  as  the  most  important  in  the 
University's  history  since  the  founding.  Within 
two  years  the  water  front  at  Chicago  Avenue 
on  the  Near  North  Side  (in  the  old  Streeter- 
ville  district),  was  dominated  by  these  new 
towers,  most  important  of  which  was  the 
Montgomery  Ward  Buikiing,  then  the  tallest 
university  building  in  the  nation.  The  "sky- 
scraper campus"  rapidly  developed  a  char- 
acter and  social  life  of  its  own  despite  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  students  were 
taking  evening  courses.  Student  groups  soon 
established  a  dozen  fraternity  chapters,  and 
separate  social  and  academic   clubs. 

Despite  the  success  of  the  building  cam- 
paign, some  objectives  had  to  be  laid  aside 
or  postponed.  Thorne  Aviditorium  was  not 
completed  for  several  years  and  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings  for  the  schools  of  Music  and 
Speech,  as  well  as  a  new  dormitory  for   the 


CHICAGO  WATER 
TOWER  and  Armory  stood 
in  background  as  excava- 
tionbeganonWard  building. 


1926 — SKELETON  of  Ward  building  took  form  rapidly.  It  became  first  skyscraper  university  structure  in  U.S. 


MONTGOM  ER  Y  WARD  MEMORIAL  building  housed  Schuols  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry .  Wesley  Hospital  at  right. 


women,  had  to  be  delayed  for  lack  of  funds. 
Nevertheless,  one-halfofthe  goal  of  v8-25,000,000 
for  the  decade  of  the  1920's  had  been  secured 
and  the  University  had  every  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  its  effort.  It  was  estimated  that 
nearly  twenty  million  dollars  would  be  needed 
in  addition  for  a  new  library,  a  chapel,  a  new 
women's  dormitory,  a  new  men's  dormitory, 
a  women's  building,  science  laboratories,  bviild- 
ings  for  the  schools  of  Music,  Speech,  Jour- 
nalism, and  Education,  and  a  staciium.  A 
trustees'  Committee  on  Development,  with 
Melvin  Traylor  as  chairman,  and  Thomas 
Gonser  as  executive  secretary,  after  careful 
study  ciecided  that  in  the  next  financial  cam- 
paign priority  should  be  given  to  the  needs 
of  the  cramped  Evanston   campus. 
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Through  the  initiative  of  Mark  W.  Cresap, 
alumnus  and  trustee  of  the  University,  and 
several  other  alumni,  a  new  organization, 
called  the  Northwestern  University  Founda- 
tion, was  formed  in  1926  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  financial  support  from  alumni  on  an 
annual  basis.  This  organization,  now  called 
the  Alumni  Fund,  has  become  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  financial  support  for  the 
University  and  has  strengthened  the  bond  be- 
tween Northwestern  and  its  alumni.  Since 
1926  some  17,000  alumni  have  made  gifts  to 
the  University  through  the  Alumni  Fund. 

With  the  new  facilities,  new  methods  and 
personnel  were  also  introduced.  As  part  of 
his  revolutionary  administrative  policy,  Pres- 
ident Scott  organized  a  department  of  Uni- 


1924 — PURPLE  CANDLES  were  lighted  tor  past,  present,  and  future  in  annual  rite.  Dean  Kent,  Dean  Holgate, 
Dean  Cumnock,  Mrs.  Marie  Swanson,  Pres.  Scott,  Mrs.  Helen  Latham,  Dean  Lutkin,  Dean  Dennis,  Charles  Ward. 


versity  Personnel  under  Director  L.  B.  Hop- 
kins and  a  University  Placement  Bureau.  In 
addition,  he  initiated  a  series  of  educational 
surveys  among  the  University's  schools  in  the 
year  1923-24.  These  surveys  were  valuable  in 
clarifying  the  objectives  of  the  schools  and 
in  determining  how  those  objectives  could  be 
accomplished.  The  Board  of  Supervision  of 
Student  Activities  was  expanded  to  include 
the  dean  of  men,  the  dean  of  women,  a  rep- 


resentative from  each  school  and  the  director 
of  personnel. 

The  Chicago  professional  schools,  whose 
physical  equipment  had  been  greatly  enlarged, 
also  expanded  their  academic  activities.  The 
Medical  School  increased  its  student  enroll- 
ment through  the  use  of  the  additional  facil- 
ities which  came  with  the  occupancy  of  the 
Ward  Memorial  Building.  In  addition,  the 
School  transferred  certain  non-clinical  science 


N.U.  BAND  marched  through  University  gates  in  Alumni  Day  Parade,  watched  by  relatives  and  friends. 
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JAMES  ALTON  JAMES,  professor  of  history  and 
Graduate    dean,    gave    devoted    service    to    N.U. 


courses  offered  in  the  first  two  years  of  med- 
icine to  the  curricuhim  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts. 

The  Illhiois  Law  Review,  published  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Press  with  a  board 
of  editors  from  the  Law  School,  was  united 
with  the  Illinois  Law  Quarterly,  published  by 
the  LIniversitv  of  Illinois.   The   new    Review 


HORACE  GOODRICH,  donor  of  University's  giant 
candle,  witli  President  Scott  at  Candle-lighting  1928. 
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DEBATE  TEAM  OF  1924  continued  tradition  of  oratorical  success.  Groups  won  many  titles. 
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was  first  published  in  the  fall  of  1924  under 
the  editorship  of  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents selected  from  the  law  schools  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  University.  (In  1932 
Northwestern  re-acquired  full  control  of  the 
publication  and  it  was  placed  under  student 
editorship.)  In  the  same  year  the  Institute 
for  Research  in  Land  Economics  and  Public 
Utilities  was  added  to  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,  famous  econ- 
omist and  founder  of  the  Institute,  became 
Research  Professor  of  Economics  in  that 
School. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  president  for 
1925,  Dean  James  of  the  Graduate  School 
emphasized  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  graduate  courses  offered  in 
certain  departments,  proper  housing  for  grad- 
uate students  and  a  fund  to  enable  faculty 
members  to  carry  on  advanced  instruction 
and  research.  An  appeal  was  submitted  to  the 


board  of  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  Graduate 
School  by  Dean  Raymond  A.  Kent,  Professor 
Frederick  S.  Deibler  anci  Dean  James,  in 
which  it  was  stated:  "We  believe  that  the 
most  essential  step  to  be  taken  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Northwestern  University  is  a  united 
campaign  for  the  support  and  development 
of  graduate  work  and  research.  ..."  They 
recommended  a  million-dollar  endowment  to 
encourage  research,  either  by  lightening  the 
teaching  load  of  the  current  faculty  or  by 
bringing  scholars  for  the  Graduate  School 
from  other  institutions. 

The  importance  of  the  teaching  profession, 
and  the  need  for  adequate  training  of  teachers, 
was  reflected  in  the  creation  of  a  School  of 
Education  in  1926.  It  was  housed  in  the  Old 
College  building,  henceforth  known  as  the 
Education  Building,  and  Dr.  John  E.  Stout 
was  appointed  first  dean  of  the  School.  Courses 
brought  within  its  jurisdiction  included  those 
which  had  been  provided  by  the  College  of 


OLD  COLLEGE  has  stood  through  near  century  ot  varied  ubcs;  has  served  School  of  Education    since  1926. 
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FAMILIAR  SIGI 1  r  tur  students  huri)iiig  hum  "  I'ccli"    tu  Suuth  Campus  was  walk  b_\    Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
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TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GOTHIC  Seabul■)■-^^'estern  Theological  Seminar)-  faced  modern  Technological  Institute. 


Liberal  Arts  through  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  reHgious  education,  and  by  the 
School  of  Music  and  the  School  of  Speech. 
The  program  for  the  School  was  at  first  limited 
to  the  junior  and  senior  years  and  graduate 
work.  At  the  same  time  the  School  was  granted 
the  right  to  recommend  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Education,  and 
a  similar  power  was  granted  to  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  and  to  the  School  of 
Speech  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Journalism  and  Master  of  Science 
in  Speech,  respectively.  The  theatre  depart- 
ment was  organized  in  the  School  of  Speech 
in  1926  by  Alexander  Dean  and  in  1928  the 


University  Theatre  was  established  as  a  single 
organization,  consolidating  the  earlier  play- 
producing  organizations. 

The  College  of  Engineering,  in  1 925,  adopted 
the  policy  that  a  majority  of  its  teachers 
should  henceforth  be  members  of  the  engi- 
neering faculty.  In  the  same  year  a  general 
plan  for  "independent  study"  was  substituted 
for  "honors  courses,"  which  had  been  in- 
troduced by  some  departments  of  the  Col- 
lege. Following  a  successful  experiment  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  the  plan  for  faculty 
advisers  for  freshmen  was  established  in  1926. 

The  Western  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  was  assigned  a 
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MARSHAL  JOSEPH  JOFFRE,  victor  of  Battle  of  the  Marne,  was  awarded  honorary  LL.D.  by  University  in  1923. 


site  adjoining  the  campus  in  1923,  but  it  was 
not  until  1928  that  the  present  buildings  were 
erected  across  Sheridan  Road  from  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  and  not  until  1933  that 
the  institution  merged  with  Seabury  Seminary 
under  the  title  of  Seabury- Western. 


The  Alumni  Association  was  granted  an 
advisory  function  in  the  granting  of  honorary 
degrees  in  1926.  There  were  many  notable 
visitors  to  the  Northwestern  campus  dur- 
ing the  1920's.  Madame  Marie  Curie  and 
Marshal  Joseph  Joffre  were  awarded  honorary 


1934— CHOIR   DIRECTORS'   CONFERENCE   met   for  singing  in   Evanston's   First    Congregational    Church. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  DORMITORIES  and  sorority  houses  of  Women's  Campus  went  on  rapidly  during  1920's. 


1926— COEDS  HAD  LARK  and  also  did  some  useful 
work  during  construction  of  South  Quadrangle  houses. 


degrees  by  the  University,  and  such  distin- 
guished ahimni  as  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  co- 
founder  of  the  Mayo  Clinic,  and  Glenn  Frank, 
editor  of  the  Century  Magazine  and  soon  to 
become  president  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, were  similarly  honored. 

Long-range  expansion  of  the  Evanston  cam- 
pus continued.  The  Women's  Campus  site 
was  dedicated  in  June,  1926  and  within  a 
year  two  dormitories  and  fourteen  sorority 
houses  in  the  new  quadrangle  were  ready  for 
occupancy.  Two  dormitories,  Rogers  House 
and  Hobart  House,  were  built  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  unaffihated  women,  but  the  build- 
ing of  the  sorority  houses  involved  a  long 
struggle  characterized  by  a  variety  of  money- 
making  expedients  on  the  part  of  the  various 
chapters.  Alpha  Phi  conducted  the  'Cricket 
on  the  Hearth'  tea  room  in  the  Carlson  Build- 
ing in  Evanston,  while  Delta  Gamma  organ- 
ized the  'Anchor  Inn'  at  the  Community  Golf 
Course  and  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  appealed 
to  the  popular  trade  with  'George's  Hot  Dog 
Wagon.'  The  University  Circle,  whose  suc- 
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HORACE  GOODRICH  and  Cornelia  Lunt  represented 
continuity  ot  old  Northwestern  families  and  benefactors. 


cessful  foundation  owed  much  to  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Walter  Dill  Scott  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  James,  was  also  active  in  promoting  the 
development  of  the  Women's   Campus. 

A  gift  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  enabled 
the  Music  School  to  develop  a  department 
of  church  music.  In  1929  Milton  H.  Wilson, 
long  a  generous  donor  of  money  and  services 
to  the  University,  bequeathed  ^8,000,000  to 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Two  committees 
were  appointed  from  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  faculty  to  determine  the  principles 
upon  which  the  income  was  to  be  applied. 
Their  report,  "The  Aim  and  Purpose  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,"  recommended  that 
the  enrollment  of  the  College  be  limited  and 
that  facilities  for  this  limited  number  be  im- 
proved. 

In  November,  1926,  Northwestern's  athletic 
facilities  were  increased  with  the  completion 
of  Dyche  Stadium.  Named  after  William  A. 
Dyche,  the  University's  business  manager  for 
many  years,  the  new  stadium  had  a  seating 


WORRIED  FACES  reflected  momentary  concern  for  home  team  at  Big  Ten  game  in  Northwestern's  Dyche  Stadium. 
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1926 — FOOTBALL  TEAM  played  usual  rough  schedule  with  vigor,  won  Big  Ten  championship  for  first  time. 


capacity  of  47,000.  To  celebrate  the  opening, 
the  football  team  defeated  Chicago  37  to  7 
and  ended  the  season  in  a  first-place  Con- 
ference  tie  with  Michigan.  Throughout   the 


1920's,  in  fact.  Northwestern  football  teams 
showed  a  steady  improvement  under  the  in- 
struction of  Glenn  Thistlethwaite  and  in  1930 
achieved  the  honor  and  the  disappointment 


PASSAVANT  HOSPITAL,  adjacent  affiliated  institution,  was  serviced  largely  by  Medical  School  staff. 


TRAFFIC  INSTITUTE,  University  sponsored  service 
school,  annually  trained  policemen  in  latest  methods. 


of  a  defeat  by  Notre  Dame  for  the  national 
championship. 

The  Chicago  Campus  also  benefited  from 
the  booming  prosperity  of  the  last  half  of  the 
decade.  In  1928  Passavant  Hospital  on  the 
Chicago  Campus  opened  with  a  staff  com- 
posed from  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  School. 
Cooperation  between  the  faculty  and  the  hos- 
pital made  possible  the  inauguration  of  a  five- 
year  combined  course  of  study  for  nurses.  At 
the  same  time  the  area  of  the  Chicago  Campus 
was  increased  to  fourteen  acres  to  provide 
space  for  future  building. 

In  1929  the  Air  Law  Institute  and  the 
Scientific  Crime  Detection  Laboratory  were 
established  in  the  Law  School.  At  that  time 
scientific  detection  was  a  new  study  in  the 
United  States  and  Northwestern's  Crime  De- 
tection Laboratory  achieved  national  fame 
with  its  application  of  science  to  Chicago's 
crime  problem.  Gradually  the  laboratory  be- 
came less  a  research  and  more  a  service  insti- 
tution for  police  departments  and  other  law 


W.ARM  DAYS  OR  COLD,  Lt.  McNamee  gave  lessons  in  marksmanship  for  members  of  women's  rifle  team. 
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enforcing  agencies  of  Chicago  and  Illinois. 
Therefore  negotiations  were  beg-un  which  re- 
sulted in  the  purchase  of  the  laboratory  by 
the  City  of  Chicago  in  1937. 

A  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps, 
one  of  six  such  units  in  the  country,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  University  in  1926,  despite  some 
anti-military  sentiment  in  the  city  of  Evans- 
ton.  Naval  officers  taught  courses  in  naviga- 
tion, naval  history,  and  other  subjects  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  for  commissions 
in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Commander  Stephen 
B.  McKinney  was  given  charge  of  the  new 
department  of  naval  science  and  tactics  and 
in  1927  a  Navy  Building  was  erected  on  the 
lake  front  north  of  Fisk  Hall  to  provide 
classrooms  and  offices.  The  program  for  the 
Naval  Unit  became  increasingly  popular,  and 
when  the  strength  of  the  Army  R.O.T.C.  fell 
below  the  required  government  minimum  of 
100,  the  unit  was  abandoned  in   1930. 

The  rapid,  often  turbulent  progress  of  the 
age  broke  in   on   the  academic  calm  of  the 


NROTC  CADETS  paraded  proudly  in  review.  Unit 
served  as  prototype  inrecentexpansionofnavaj  program. 


COLORFUL  MURALS,  charcoal  drawings,  oil  and  water  color  paintings,  and  figure  designs  were  included  in  exhibit. 
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University  at  ever-increasing  intervals.  The 
Age  of  Ballyhoo  had  its  representatives  on 
the  campus,  where  trousers  got  longer,  skirts 
shorter  and  hazing  more  violent.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  first  and  most  serious  problems  with 
which  Dr.  Scott  was  called  upon  to  deal  was 
the  famous  Mount  Case,  in  which  a  student 
mysteriously  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the 
traditional  Freshman-Sophomore  Rush  in 
1921.  Subsequently  all  forms  of  hazing  were 
prohibited  by  a  pledge  which  every  student 
must  make  upon  matriculation. 

Conventions  and  previous  patterns  of  be- 
havior were  vigorously,  although  sometimes 
self-consciously,  rejected.  Charleston  contests 
and  raccoon  coats  became  the  rage,  a  few  stu- 
dents pledged  themselves  not  to  bear  arms  in 
future  wars  and  piles  of  cigarette  butts  out- 


HEAVY  JACKETS  and  raccoon  coats  failed  to  weigh 
down  spirits  of  Nortii westerners  during  winter  in  1920's. 


JOURNALISM  students  received  expert  instruction  in  reporting.  They  worked  in  realistic  newspaper  conditions. 
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1922 — WOMEN'S  Athletic  Association  presented  annual  musical  reviews,  predecessors  of  today's  Waa-Mu  shows- 


"WHOA,  THERE"  said  Joe   Miller,  director  of  1930 
show,  as  he  gave  instructions  to  three  dancing  coeds. 


CHORUS  GIRLS  strutted  as  part  of  1934  Waa-Mu 
show.  By  then  review  had  become  yearly  extravaganza. 


SHOW  BUSINESS  was  satirized  in  1949.  Movies,  radio 
and    theatre    were    subjects    of  student-penned    skits. 

PLUMAGE  and  jewels  failed  to  hide  charms  of  coeds  in 
"Hats  Off,"  1935  version  presented  at  Loop  theatre. 
1948  show,  "See  How  They  Run,"  had  political  theme. 
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WORN  DOWN  STEPS,  mute  witness  to  feet  of  thous- 
ands who  gained  help  from  University  Settlement  House. 


side  the  University  gates  bore  witness  to  the 
University's  tradition  of  no  smoking  on  cam- 
pus. Required  chapel  attendance  was  finally 
suspended,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  chapel.  The  Syllabus  commented 
that  in  the  Purple  Parrot  (founded  in  1921), 
"All  the  naughty  pictures  have  been  kept 
out — ^most  of  them,"  and  the  Syllabus  itself 


featured  the  somewhat  controversial '  Cuts  and 
Grinds'  in  its  publication.  The  literary  mag- 
azine. Scrawl,  a  sophisticated  and  artistic 
journal  with  a  high  cost  and  low  circulation, 
was  published  during  the  last  half  of  the 
decade  but  came  to  a  sudden  and  unlamented 
end  as  a  result  of  the  depression. 

As  the  sophistication  of  the  Twenties  reached 
its  climax  in  1929,  Northwestern  ventured  into 
the  world  of  musical  comedy  with  the  first 
WAA-MU  show,  'Good  Morning  Glory'  under 
the  direction  of  Joe  Miller,  and  its  success 
"almost  assured  the  campus  of  a  mixed  comedy 
as  an  annual  event." 

On  February  9,  1929,  a  group  of  fifty-seven 
leading  Chicagoans  met  to  form  a  permanent 
organization  called  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Associates,  with  Silas  H.  Strawn,  trustee 
and  prominent  Chicago  attorney,  as  chair- 
man. The  group  has  been  active  and  extra- 
ordinarily helpful  in  fostering  the  interests  of 
the  University  among  leading  citizens  of  the 
community. 

Many  changes  were  made  in  the  faculty — 
changes  which  increased  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  system  of  sabbatical  leaves  and  a 


NORTHWESTERN  MARCHING  BAND  performed  in  Chicago's  Soldier  Field  during  1933  Century  of  P 
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tury  or  Progress. 


retirement  plan.  James  E.  Armstrong  became 
dean  of  men  and  Irving  S.  Cvitter  the  dean 
of  the  Medical  School  in  1925.  John  F.  Hay- 
ford,  director  of  the  College  of  Engineering, 
died  suddenly  in  1925  and  Kenneth  Wilson 
became  director  of  Athletics  in  the  same  year. 
The  year  1 928  saw  more  changes  in  the  faculty. 
Dean  Wigmore,  Dean  Lutkin  and  Professor 
Charles  B.  Atwell  all  retired  and  Dean  Potter 
resigned.  The  religious  activities  of  the  Evans- 
ton  students  acquired  a  director  in  the  person 
of  James  M.  Yard,  Augustus  R.  Hatton  suc- 
ceeded Norman  Dwight  Harris  as  chairman 
of  the  political  science  department  and  a 
young  lecturer  in  contemporary  Oriental  civ- 
ilization, William  M.  McGovern,  startled  stu- 
dents in  Harris  Hall  with  his  unorthodox 
manner  and   headgear. 


The  Great  Depression,  1930-1939 


The  1920's  had  been  a  decade  of  unusual 
change  and  growth,  but  it  was  almost  for- 
gotten as  the  cold  autumn  of  1929  deepened 
into  the  bleak  economic  winter  of  the  1930's. 
Efforts  were  primarily  concentrated  on  a  grim 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  existing  edu- 
cational standards.  Despite  reassurances  by 
the  leaders  of  business  and  industry  and 
despite  such  hopeful  signs  as  the  success  of 
the  Chicago  Century  of  Progress  in  1933, 
in  which  a  number  of  Northwestern  faculty 
members  took  an  active  part,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  as  the  depression  steadily 
deepened  month  by  month,  that  prosperity 
was  not  "right  around  the  corner."  Only 
courageous  optimism  could  justify  Dr.  Scott's 
prediction  in  1931  that  "Within  the  next  de- 
cade or  two  the  Evanston  campus  will  prob- 
ably be  extended  eastward  into  the  lake  for 
a  quarter  or  half  a  mile.  East  of  the  campus 
will  probably  be  a  lagoon  and  east  of  the 
lagoon  a  public  park,  a  landing  field  and  a 
boulevard." 

Registration  fell  off  sharply,  scholarship  and 
loan  funds  were  drawn  on  heavily  and  deficits, 
which  had  disappeared  for  a  time  in  the  late 
1920's,  again  appeared  to  plague  the  admin- 
istration. Rigid  economies  became  necessary 


1928— WISTFUL  COED  QUEEN  posed  with  oddly 
headgeared  attendants  during  May  Day  celebrations. 


and  faculty  salaries  suffered  two  cuts  of  ten 
per  cent  each  between  1931  and  1933.  New 
men  of  outstanding  caliber  could  not  be  se- 
cured to  fill  vacancies.  Seven  departments  in 
the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  were 
operated    under    temporary    heads    and    the 


1930— REGISTRATION  fur  classes  was  much  as  it  is 
today  even  though  it  took  place  in  Old  Patten  Gym. 
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THORNE  HALL,  Chicago  Campus  auditorium,  was  completed  in  1932.  Mrs.  George  Thorne  gave  money  for  building. 


POLE  VAULT  of  13  feet  9  11/16  inches  won  Big  Ten 
Championship  for  Northwestern's  Tom  Warne  in  1931. 


normal  course  of  appointments  and  promo- 
tions was  postponed.  Teaching  schedules  be- 
came heavier,  purchase  of  essential  equipment 
was  delayed  and  appropriations  for  books 
and  research  were  restricted.  There  was  little 
satisfaction  to  be  found  in  the  thought  that 
some  other  institutions  in  the  country  suffered 
even  more  severely.  It  was  a  time  of  dis- 
illusionment, in  which  nearly  half  the  stu- 
dents worked  their  way,  and  in  which  the 
problems  of  the  day  seemed  more  important 
to  students  than  social  activities. 

The  completion  of  three  buildings  during 
the  depression  years  was  a  major  triumph  for 
the  University.  George  R.  Thorne  Hall,  the 
much-needed  auditorium  for  the  Chicago 
Campus,  was  completed  in  1932.  The  second 
building,  the  Charles  Deering  Library  on  the 
Evanston  campus,  was  made  possible  by  a 
bequest  of  the  late  Charles  Deering  and  later 
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1932  —  ROGER    McCORMICK  laid  cornerstone  for  Deering  Library.  Mrs.  Charles  Deering  stood  third  from  left. 


gifts  by  his  wife,  son,  and  two  daughters,  the 
whole  amounting  to  approximately  ,^1,000,000. 
During  1931  work  was  begun  on  the  new 
building  and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by 
Roger  McCormick,  grandson  of  Charles  Deer- 
ing, in  January,  1932.  Designed  in  Norman 
Gothic  style,  and  including  many  unique 
features  designed  by  Theodore  W.  Koch,  the 


librarian,  the  beautiful  new  building  provided 
space  for  a  library  which  had  become  cramped 
in  the  Lunt  Building.  The  latter  structure 
was  used  for  classrooms  until  1935  when  it 
was  remodeled  as  an  administrative  building. 
It  again  reverted  to  a  classroom  building  in 
1941,  when  the  administrative  offices  were 
transferred  to  their  present  building  on  Clark 
Street.  An  annex  to  Fisk  Hall  for  the  use 
of  the  zoology  department,  named  in  memory 
of  Professor  William  A.  Locy,  was  also  com- 
pleted in  1931. 

During  the  depression  no  University  de- 
partment was  abandoned  and  some  were  even 
expanded.  A  four-year  curriculum  for  stu- 
dents in  the  School  of  Education  was  intro- 
duced in  1931.  Prior  to  this  time  the  first 
two  years  were  completed  by  students  of 
this  School  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  In 
order  to  make  possible  greater  consideration 
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DEERIXG  LIBRARY  took  place  of  Lunt  whose  space  had  become  too  cramped  for  University's  many  books. 


of  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  individ- 
ual student  two  types  of  bachelor's  degrees 
were  introduced  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
in  1932-33,  an  Honors  Degree  for  students  of 


exceptional   achievement  and  a  Pass  Degree 
for  those  with  average  records. 

Increased  demand  for  evening  study  in  the 
fields  of  liberal  arts,  education  and  speech  from 


LUM"  HAl.L  S1:R\1:D  as  administrative  headquarters  during  1935-1941  period,  then  became  classroom  building. 
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UNTIL  PATTEN  was  forn  down  to  make  room   tor  Tech  Building,  commencement  exercises  were  held    there. 


1925  on  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Uni- 
versity College  on  the  Chicago  Campus  in 
1933,  with  Samuel  N.  Stevens  as  director. 
The  University  thus  reached  a  new  and  wider 


1933— ESTABLISHMENT  of  University  College  pro- 
vided evening  study  for  people  who  worked  during  day. 


clientele  of  business  people,  teachers  and  youth 
who  could  not  attend  college  full  time;  enroll- 
ment grew  rapidly.  The  School  of  Commerce 
ciid  even  more  extensive  evening  work.  The 
Summer  School,  operating  on  both  campuses, 
expanded  its  offerings  and  served  increasing 
numbers  of  public  school  teachers  and  regular 
students. 

The  Graduate  School  had  over  1,000  stu- 
dents but  still  lacked  adequate  resources  for 
research,  a  difficulty  which  coulci  not  be  cor- 
rected during  depression  years.  Despite  this 
problem,  the  School  was  reorganized  in  prep- 
aration for  a  period  of  expansion.  The  Board 
of  Graduate  Studies  was  reconstituted  in  1933 
so  as  to  make  its  membership  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  schools.  Later  in  the 
same  year  graciuate  work  was  more  completely 
unified  with  the  creation  of  a  Graduate  School 
Faculty  in  place  of  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Appointments  to  the  new  faculty 
were  limited  to  those  who  had  given  tangible 
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ILLUMINATION  NIGHT  furnished  chance  for  stu- 
dents, alumni  to  get  together  each  year  in  1920's-30's. 


r^    LATEST  FLASHES 

,.,..     /Associated 
Press 


TELETYPE  MACHINE  provided  direct  wire  service 
from  press  associations  for  Medill  journalism  students. 


evidence  of  their  ability  and  interest  in  grad- 
uate work. 

Various  departments  of  the  University 
scheduled  a  number  of  conferences  on  the 
Evanston  campus  during  1931.  The  social 
science  departments  arranged  a  two-day  con- 
ference which  was  attended  by  members  of 
university  faculties  from  the  entire  North- 
west. A  conference  of  teachers  of  English  from 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Northwestern  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  de- 
partment and  problems  in  the  fields  of  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  junior  college  educa- 
tion were  discussed  in  a  series  of  conferences 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Education.  The 
Northwestern  University  Social  Science  Re- 
search Council,  organized  in  1931,  made  major 
contributions  to  Northwestern's  academic  dis- 
tinction through  encouraging  and  systematiz- 
ing research  in  its  field. 

The  most  widely  debated  event  of  the 
decade,  however,  and  one  which  demonstrated 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  financial 
problems  facing  higher  education  in  the  diffi- 


1938— KENNETH  E.  OLSON  became  dean  of  School 
of  Journalism  when  it  was  separated  from  Commerce. 
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MERCHANDISING  CLASS  visited  Chicago  mail  order  house  to  study  and  take  notes  on  methods  and  materials. 


cult  Thirties,  was  tlie  proposal  in  1933  to 
merge  Northwestern  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Initially,  enthusiasm  was  expressed 
for  the  scheme.  Dr.  Scott  declared  that  it  was 
an  opportunity  to  realize  all  three  essentials 
of  a  well-rounded  university:  a  great  under- 
graduate college,  a  great  graduate  school  and 
a  group  of  great  professional  schools.  Presi- 
dent Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  viewed  the  plan  as  a  wise  measure 
of  economy  and  consolidation  in  a  time  of 
financial  depression  and  an  inspiring  example 
of  two  private  institutions  amalgamating  for 
the  good  of  American  education. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  study  the 
financial,  legal  and  educational  aspects  of  the 
merger.  The  reports  of  these  committees  were 
not  nearly  so  optimistic  as  were  the  state- 
ments of  the  two  presidents.  No  formal  find- 
ings were  presented  but  it  was  known  that 
strong  protests  against  the  proposed  merger 
had  been  expressed,  in  particular  by  the  rep- 
resentatives   of    the    medical    and    graduate 


schools.  Finally,  a  majority  of  the  board  of 
trustees  came  out  against  it  and  the  plan  was 
laid  aside. 

The  University  carried  out  a  number  of 
other  administrative  and  educational  changes 
during  the  late  1930's.  A  central  Ofiice  of 
Admissions  was  established  for  the  Evanston 
schools  and  the  College  of  Engineering  curric- 
ulum was  altered  so  as  to  permit  greater 
specialization  in  engineering  subjects.  In  order 
to  provide  a  broad  liberal  arts  background 
the  School  of  Journalism  moved  to  a  five- 
year  program  in  1938  with  a  three-year  pre- 
professional  division.  At  the  same  time  the 
School  was  separated  from  the  School  of  Com- 
merce with  its  own  administration  under  Dean 
Kenneth  E.  Olson.  In  1936  improvement  in 
the  administration  of  student  affairs  was 
effected  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Board 
of  Student  Activities. 

Between  January  1936  and  June  1937  an 
all-University  survey  was  conducted.  Here- 
tofore  surveys   had   pertained   to    individual 
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SHAKESPEAREAN  love  sonnets  were  not  out  ot  place  in  Shakespeare  Gardens  |near  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 


schools  butjthis  survey  covered  all  North- 
western at  once.  Five  main  sources  of  infor- 
mation were  used — the  history  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  previous  surveys  of  the  various 
schools,  findings  of  special  committees,  indi- 
vidual opinions  of  persons  associated  with 
Northwestern  and  opinions  of  experts  from 
other  institutions.  The  report  of  the  survey 
recommended  the  restoration  of  salary  cuts 
made  during  the  depression  years,  redefined 
the  purpose  of  the  University  and  drew  up  a 
plan  tor  the  reorganization  of  the  adminis- 
trative staff. 

As  early  as  1902  President  E.  J.  James  had 
recommended  that  the  functions  of  the  presi- 
dency be  separated  and  the  duties  entrusted 
to  several  officials.  In  1937,  as  a  result  of  the 
survey  report,  this  recommendation  was  finally 
carried  out.  Franklyn  B.  Snyder,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  was  appointed  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Dean  of  Faculties  and  Harry  L. 
Wells,  who  had  succeeded  William  A.  Dyche 


as  business  manager  in    1934,  became  Vice- 
President  and  Business  Manager. 

The  new  business  manager  immediately  con- 
ducted a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  organi- 
zations not  directly  educational  in  their  pur- 
poses. As  a  result  major  reorganizations  in 
the  athletic  department,  business  office,  man- 
agement of  dormitories  and  commons,  and 
the  educational  administrative  offices  were 
authorized  by  the  trustees,  resulting  in  finan- 
cial savings  to  the  University  as  well  as  in 
greater  effectiveness  of  administration. 

The  second  generation  of  notable  scholars 
and  leaders  in  the  history  of  Northwestern's 
faculty  began  to  retire  during  the  1930's. 
Thomas  F.  Holgate,  James  T.  Hatfield, 
George  Oliver  Curme  and  Henry  Crew  retired 
in  1933,  James  A.  James  in  1935,  and  John 
A.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
classics  since  1904,  in  1938.  New  faces  ap- 
peared. Fred  D.  Fagg,  Jr.  became  dean  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Dr.  Charles  W. 
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FRED  FAGG,  JR.,  was  dean  of  Commerce,  later  vice 
president,  now  president  of  U.  of  Southern  California. 


demned  scoffers  who  had  thrown  pennies  on 
the  stage  and  deplored  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  in  outside  talent.  Interest 
was  also  directed  in  1937  to  the  fate  of  two 
enthusiastic  freshmen  who  had  been  arrested 
for  posting  Charity  Ball  stickers  on  police 
squad  cars,  as  well  as  to  a  Halloween  en- 
counter between  students  of  the  north  and 
south  quadrangles,  in  which  the  police  were 
forced  to  use  tear  gas  to  disperse  the 
fun-makers.  During  the  period  the  University 
granted  honorary  degrees  to  such  renowned 
visitors  as  Gvitzon  Borglum,  Thomas  Mann, 
William  Allen  White  and  Edgar  Bergen. 

The  renaissance  of  Northwestern  athletics, 
which  began  with  the  surge  to  the  Univer- 
sity's first  Big  Ten  football  championship  in 
1926,  continued  as  the  Wildcats  tied  for  the 
title  in  1930  and  1931,  under  the  leadership 
of  Coach  Dick  Hanley.  Lynn  W^aldorf  began 
a  12-year  tenure  as  coach  in  1935  and  the 
following  year  the  Purple  again  finished  in 
first  place. 

Basketball  also  enjoyed  a  period  of  pros- 
perity under  the  coaching  guidance  of "  Dutch" 
Lonborg  who  joined  the  athletic  staff  in  1927 
and  turned  out  the  University's  first  Big  Ten 


Freeman,  dean  of  the  Dental  School  in  suc- 
cession to  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Black,  son  of  Dr. 
Greene  Vardiman  Black. 

Despite  the  depression,  or  perhaps  because 
of  it,  student  official  and  social  life  increased 
in  variety  and  interest.  The  Student  Council 
was  replaced  by  a  Student  Governing  Board 
under  the  authority  of  the  Evanston  Campus 
Association.  Social  affairs,  such  as  the  Junior 
Prom,  the  Military  Ball  and  the  Charity 
Ball  featured  the  artistry  of  Jan  Garber, 
Harry  Sosnick  and  Clyde  McCoy  as  well  as 
the  illustrious  local  talent  of  Joe  Miller  and 
his  orchestra.  The  senior  class  of  1935  set  a 
precedent  by  holding  the  Senior  Ball  in  the 
Loop  at  the  Palmer  House.  The  Daily  North- 
■western,  reduced  to  tabloid  size  as  a  result  of 
the  depression,  began  a  Chicago  Campus  news 
section  in  1935,  with  articles  such  as  one  on 
television  ("Still  in  Experimental  Stages,  says 
N.  U.  Professor").  Commenting  editorially 
on  the  1937  WAA-MU  Show,  the  Daily  con- 


EDGAR  BERGEN,  Northwestern  alumnus  and  orig- 
inator of  Charlie  McCarthy,  awarded  honorary  degree. 
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1937~COEDS  left    sororitv   house   for  class. 


TABLET  by  Avenue  of  Elms  was  dedicated  to  World  War  I  heroes. 
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FROSH    decided    to    pledge    fraternity.  CIDER  AND  DOUGHNUTS  provided  informal  spread  at  midnight. 


VISITORS  welcomed  to  Austin  He 


"GONE  WITH  THE  WIND"  gained  1936  coeds'  attention. 


1931— GRID  SQUAD  tied  for  Big  Ten  Title.  Dick  Hanlc> 


led  Wildcats  tu  dtiier  crowns  in    1926,   1930. 


TOM  ROBINSON  coached  swim  teams  from  1910-1943, 
gained   10   Big  Ten    titles.   This   was   his   last   team. 


championship  basketball  team  in  1931.  The 
Wildcats  won  the  title  again  in  1933  as  Cap- 
tain Joe  Reiff  won  the  Conference  individual 
scoring  championship  for  the  second  time. 

Meanwhile  the  swimming  team  maintained 
the  long  series  of  successes  which  had  been 
inaugurated  back  in  1910  when  Tom  Robin- 
son became  coach.  During  a  brilliant  career, 
which  ended  with  his  retirement  in  1943, 
Coach  Robinson  compiled  an  unsurpassed 
record  of  10  Big  Ten  championships  and  five 
national  titles. 

All  too  slowly  the  tide  of  depression  receded. 
In  1936  the  University  budget  was  balanced 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years  and  by  1937  the 
enrollment  of  students  was  again  on  the  in- 


19.^0--  S  TL'DENTS  gathered  about  bonfire  and  cheered 
football   team    which   shared   Big  Ten   championship. 
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iMASKED  COEDS  received  pointers 
from  clowns  while  appearing  in  Circus. 


PROCEEDS  FROM   1933  CIRCUS  "Purple  Carnival,"    a  regulation 
three-ring  extravaganza,   went   to   University's   Student   Loan    Fund. 


FERRIS    WHEELS,    carousels,    exciting    rides,    and 
booths   filled    annual   circus   site   near   North   Quads. 


1932— SORORITY    FLOAT    with    bass    drum     and 
soldiers  commemorated  25th  anniversary  of  N.U.  circus. 


"TRAINED  WILD  RABBITS  "  in  form   of  North- 
western coeds,  performed  under  canvas' in  1932  version. 


MUSCULAR  and  loyal  slaves  accompanied  elaborately- 
bedecked  soldier  riding  pony-drawn    Roman    chariot. 


ROGER  DEERING  left  Northwestern  ?7,000,000  in 
1937  for  general  use  and  development  of  University. 


crease.  In  1937  Northwestern  also  received 
the  bequest  of  Roger  Deering  of  ^7,000,000 
to  be  devoted  to  general  development.  Since 
the  first  gift  by  William  Deering  in  1876, 
seven  members  of  the  family,  including  his 
sons  Charles  ajid  James,  had  made  seventy 
different  gifts  or  bequests  to  the  University, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  more  than  ,^10,500,000. 
The  Department  of  Development,  founded 
in  1933  to  plan  for  the  future,  was  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  the  better  times.  The 
Century  Plan,  first  announced  late  in  1936, 
was  a  challenge  to  all  the  friends  of  North- 
western. It  was  a  program  of  building  and 
academic  improvement  for  the  next  fifteen 
years,  which  was  to  reach  its  climax  in  1951 
with  the  proposed  Centennial  celebration.  The 
Plan  was  largely  the  work  of  Fred  W.  Sar- 
gent, chairman  of  the  trustees'  Committee 
on  Development  and  Thomas  A.  Gonser, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Development. 
Primary  objectives  included  the  construction 
of  adequate  dormitories  on  both  campuses, 
increased  support  for  research,  and  a  number 


EXUBERANT  students  celebrated  Wildcats'  14-7  foot- 
ball victory  in  1935  over  Notre  Dame,  a  rare  occasion. 


SWIMMING  TEAM,  which  won  five  national  crowns, 
played  host  to  other  schools  in  Patten  Gymnasium  pool. 


1936— FOOTBALL  team   won    title.     Backfield  stars 
Jefferson,  Vanzo,  Geyer,  Heap,  and  Adelman  led  attack. 


1936 — REPUBLICAN  buuster.^  campaigned  tor  candidate  in  Mock  Political  Convention,  quadrennial  school  event. 


FRED  W.   SARGENT   was   University 
trustee.  He  began  Century  Plan  in  1936. 


THOMAS  A.  GONSER  was  vice-pres- 
ident   and    public    relations    director. 


of  important  buildings,  among  them  a  gen- 
eral hospital  and  a  children's  hospital  on  the 
Chicago  Campus,  and  in  Evanston  a  student 
union  building,  an  engineering  quadrangle,  a 
chapel  and  buildings  for  the  schools  of 
Education,  Commerce, Music  and  Journalism. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  total  assets  of 
Northwestern  would  reach  the  ^g"! 00,000,000 


mark  by  the  University's  hundredth  year. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  Century  Plan 
the  University  secured  gifts  of  nearly  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  Particularly  important 
were  gifts  from  the  estate  of  LaVerne  Noyes, 
and  from  the  widow  and  sons  of  the  late 
Milton  J.  Florsheim,  a  University  trustee. 
The  University  was  better  prepared  to  take 
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1932— NORTHWESTERN  and  President  Scott  wel- 
comed "precocious  students,"  14-15  year-old  freshmen. 


SMILING  COEDS  HUNG  "N"  banner  from_  balcony 

of  Old  College,  only  building  ever  to  win  "N"  award. 


"GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST,"  Belasco  melo- 
drama, was  1935  production  of  Univ.  Theater  Players. 


advantage  of  its  improved  fortunes  than  it 
had  been  before  the  depression,  for  necessity 
had  forced  increased  efficiency  in  business  ad- 


ministration. By  1938  the  budget  showed  a 
small  surplus  which  was  laid  aside  as  an 
equalization  reserve. 

In  June,  1938,  official  announcement  of  the 
Centennial  celebration  for  1951  was  made. 
Among  the  features  of  the  program  recom- 
mended were  a  history  of  Northwestern's  first 
hundred  years,  a  plan  for  the  contribution  to 
be  made  by  the  University  toward  the  future 
development  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  and  a  conference  of  leading  scholars  for 
the  promotion  of  learning  in  various  fields. 

The  recovery  from  the  depression  was  al- 
most complete  and  in  1938  the  University 
initiated  a  building  program  which  would 
double  existing  classroom  space  on  the  Evans- 
ton  campus  and  more  than  double  the  total 
open  dormitory  accommodations.  Five  fra- 
ternity houses  were  completed  on  the  north 
campus.  The  Chicago  Campus  moved  a  step 
nearer  completion  with  the  erection  of  the 
"skyscraper  dormitory,"  Abbott  Hall.  It  was 
donated  by  Dr.  Wallace  C.  Abbott,  a  prom- 
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1938— ABBOTT  HALL,  Chicago  Campus  dorm.,  was 
memorial  to  Dr.  Wallace  Abbott,  prominent  physician. 


inent  physician  of  Chicago,  and  his  wife  Clara 
A.  Abbott,  through  the  Clara  A.  Abbott  Trust. 
The  income  from  this  eighteen-story  dormi- 
tory, social  and  recreational  center  for  some 
eight  hundred  students  of  the  professional 
schools,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  research  in  the  medical,  surgical  and  chem- 
ical sciences.  In  the  same  year  old  Willard 
Hall,  which  was  no  longer  suitable  for  living 
quarters,  was  replaced  by  a  new  Willard  Hall 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Women's  Campus. 

In  March,  1939,  President  Scott  announced 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  he  was  asking 
their  acceptance  of  "the  largest  gift  [not 
bequest]  ever  received  by  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity at  any  one  time."  The  gift  was  one  of 
^6,735,000  by  the  Walter  P.  Murphy  Founda- 
tion and  it  was  to  be  used  to  establish  the 
Northwestern  Technological  Institute.  The 
announcement    came    as    a    climax    to    three 


MODERNITY  was  theme  of  architects  who  designed  Abbott  Hall.  Lounge,  student  rooms  were  comfortable. 
SPACIOUS   DINING    ROOM    and   cafeteria   offered  excellent  eating  facilities  to  Chicago  Campus  students. 


WALTER  MURPHY,  railroad  supply  manufacturer, 
donated  over  ?30,000,000  to  establishment  of  Tech  Inst. 


years  of  negotiation,  during  which  the  suit- 
ability of  Northwestern  as  a  site  for  the  pro- 
posed institution  was  compared  with  that  of 
a  number  of  other  universities. 

Mr.  Murphy's  representative,  Royall  E. 
Cabell,  had  requested  that  the  names  of  a 
few  prominent  engineers  should  be  suggested. 


with  whom  the  problems  of  establishing  an 
engineering  school  might  be  discussed.  Charles 
F.  Kettering, vice-presidentof  General  Motors 
Corporation  and  an  advocate  of  the  cooper- 
ative form  of  education  which  Mr.  Murphy 
favored,  became  one  of  the  investigators.  Dean 
Herman  P.  Schneider  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  orig- 
inator of  the  cooperative  plan  in  engineering 


PRESIDENT  SNYDER,  Charles  F.  Kettering,  V.  K. 
Zworykin,  and  Willi  am  Knudsen  inspect  testing  machine. 


1939— PRESIDENT    SCOTT  held  spade  in  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  Chicago  Campus   dormitory. 


1938— NEW  WILLARD  HALL  at  west  end  of  South 
Quadranglesbecamelivingquartersfor  freshman  women. 


PLANNING  BOARD  for  Technological  Institute  included  (top)  Ralph  Budd,  Ovid  Eshbach,  Charles  F.  Kettering, 
Walter  Dill  Scott,  Raymond  C.  Wieboldt,  Paul  E.  Klopsteg,  and  (bottom)  Robert  E.  Doherty,  Robert  E.  Wood, 
William  E.  Wickenden,  Henry  J.   Kaiser,  James  M.  Barker,  Robert  A.  Millikan,  and  Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder. 


TECH  STUDENTS  "on  Coop"  worked  at  Chicago  in- 
dustrial firm.  Dean  Eshbach  was  in  charge  of  program. 


education,  was  employed  as  a  consultant.  Both 
favored  creating  the  Institute  in  the  Middle 
West  and  Northwestern,  because  of  its  sound 
business  management  and  its  proximity  to 
Chicago,  was  found  particularly  suitable.  In 
August,  1938,  Mr.  Cabell  had  informed  the 
trustees  of  Northwestern  that  his  "principal" 
was  prepared  to  proceed  with  the  plan  to 
build  a  new  school  of  engineering  at  North- 
western provided  the  cooperative  system  was 
adopted.  Under  this  system  students  would 
alternate  a  quarter  spent  on  actual  engineer- 
ing projects  as  employees  of  private  com- 
panies with  a  quarter  of  training  in  the 
Institute.  A  contract  was  signed  seven  months 
later  for  the  erection  of  the  first  unit  of  the 
Technological  Institute  which  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Murphy  Foundation  for  a  five- 
year  experimental  period.  Ovid  Wallace  Esh- 
bach, able  educator,  engineer  and  authority 
on  industrial  personnel,  was  elected  first  dean 
of  the  new  school. 

President  Walter  Dill  Scott  described  the 
project  as  "one  of  the  most  significant  oppor- 
tunities open  to  higher  education  in  the  last 
forty  years,  anci  we  are  deeply  sensible  of 
both  the  honor  and  the  obligation  which  at- 


PATTEN  GYM  was  razed  and  Dearborn  Observatory  moved  to  make  room  for  construction  of  Tech  Institute  in  1940. 


taches  to  this  gift  .  .  ."A  number  of  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  design  of  the 
Institute  were  gradually  solved  and  early  in 
1940  construction  was  begun.  Unfortunately 
it  was  found  necessary  to  raze  the  Patten 
Gymnasium  to  make  room  for  the  new  build- 
ing. Dearborn  Observatory,  also  on  the  pro- 
posed site,  was  moved  to  the  lake  shore,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  old  Rubicon  stream.  A  new 
gymnasium,  named  in  honor  of  James  A. 
Patten,  the  benefactor  of  the  old  gymnasium, 
was  built  north  of  the  men's  quadrangles. 

In  January,  1939,  it  was  announced  that 
Dr.  Scott  would  retire  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember, after  nineteen  years  as  president  of 
the  University.  Not  since  its  foundation  had 
the  University  been  administered  by  a  presi- 
dent so  completely  identified  with  North- 
western and  its  development  as  Walter  Dill 
Scott.  The  story  of  his  great  achievement  is 
reflected  in  statistics  of  the  University's 
growth.  Between  1920  and  1939  the  student 


ENGINEERING  STUDENT  received  instruction  on 
drilling    machine    tolerance    in    Tech    machine    shop. 
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1851  AND  ON— local  "Rubicon"  helped  drain  north- 
eastern  Evanston,  last   vestige   eliminated    for   Tech. 


1940— PATTEN  GYMNASIUM  was  more  impressive 
sacrifice  when  its  site  was  required  for  new  structure. 


DEARBORN  OBSERVATORY,  though  sturdy  stone, 
was  spared  by  moving  operation  to  new  location  near  lake. 


1940— EXCAVATION  went  rapidly  after  removal  of 
older  buildings.  Bahai  Temple,  lighthouse  on  skyline. 
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HOPES   for   swift   completion    were   shat- 
tered when  fire  struck  unfinished  building. 


1941 — TECHNOLOGICAL    INSTITUTE  moved   into   nearly  completed   building  of  massive,   modern    design- 


WARM  WELCOME  always  awaited  alumni  who  dropped  in  to  visit  President  Scott  at  homecoming  time. 


"NOR'I 
slogan, 


'H^^'^",STERX  tor Herpretty  girls,"  time-proven 
exemplified  by   1938   May  Queen   and  Court. 


enrollment,  including  full  and  part-time  and 
the  summer  session,  had  increased  from  7,840 
to  21,924  and  the  teaching  staff  from  490  to 
1,254.  The  number  of  degrees  granted  in- 
creased fivefold  and  the  University's  re- 
sources rose  from  twelve  million  to  almost 
fifty-four  million  dollars.  The  influence  of  the 
president  and  his  wife  on  the  more  unobtru- 
sive aspects  of  the  University  was  likewise 
profound. 

The  Board  of  Trustees'  Appreciation  of  Dr. 
Scott  declared: "Northwestern  University  dur- 
ing his  administration  has  moved  forward  from 
a  relatively  small  institution  which  lacked  gen- 
eral recognition  for  the  good  work  it  was 
doing  to  a  place  of  magnificent  builciings, 
enlarged  endowment,  and  increased  scholastic 
standards  and  has  become  a  visual  expression 
of  a  great  university  to  the  entire  region  in 
which  it  is  located  and  the  nation  at  large. 
.  .  .  During  this  period  Dr.  Scott  has  estab- 
lished the  intellectual  integrity  of  the  Uni- 
versity in   the  public  mind,  and  has  been  a 
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SELLING  SANDWICHES  for  Scott  Hall  Fund  was 
popular  money   raising   method   for   quarter   century. 


NORTH  SHORE  MUSIC  FESTIVAL  once  met  under 
canvas  in  Dyche  Stadium,  but  rain  was  not  restrained. 


wise  and  consistent  defender  of  the  principle 
of  academic  freedom." 

A  committee  of  Chicago  and  North  Shore 
citizens  under  the  leadership  of  trustee  Harold 
H.  Anderson,  former  president  of  the  North- 
western University  x^lumni  Association,  laid 
plans  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Scott.    This   memorial    took    the    form    of  a 


student  union  building,  for  which  ^750,000 
was  solicited.  The  campaign,  which  owed 
much  to  the  guidance  of  Vice-President  Harry 
Wells,  was  a  remarkable  and  immediate  suc- 
cess. A  Women's  Building  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1915  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
James  A.  James  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Swanson, 
had  been  raising  funds  for  a  women's  building. 


SCOTT  HALL  v/ith  recreational,  dining,  and  study  facilities, completed  east  quadrangle  in  traditional  Lannon  stone. 


MOLTEN  CAST  IRON  was  drawn  from  electric  fur- 
nace in  Mechanical  Engineering  lab  for  testing  analysis. 


GLASS  BLOWING,  no  job  for  amateurs,  created  spe- 
cialized laboratory  equipment   for  scientific  research. 


DR.    V.    N.    IPATIEFF    watched    progress    of   experiment    in    high    pressure    laboratory    bearing    his    name. 


! 


FLUID  MECHANICS,  studied  in  hydraulics  laboratory.   Water  pumped  from  tank  to  tank  illustrated  principles. 


CATHODE  RAY  OSCILLOGRAPH,  basis  for  tele- 
vision receiver,  was  checked  by  electrical  engineer  grad. 


FOUR  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERS  controlled  and  re- 
corded data  on  evaporation  process  in  unit  operations  lab. 
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OLIVER  LEE,  professor  ot  astronomy,  bargained  over 
purchase  of  sandwich   for  lunch   and  union   building. 


1941— WESLEY  HOSPITAL  was  completed  opposite 
Medical  School.  Unique  design  gave  maximum  sunlight. 
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The  account  of  their  efforts  to  raise  funds, 
with  its  story  of  seUing  hot  dogs  at  football 
games,  operating  a  tea  room  in  University 
Hall,  laundering  curtains,  giving  plays  and 
undertaking  a  half  hundred  other  expedients, 
is  an  inspiring  one.  On  the  announcement  of 
the  campaign  for  the  Scott  Memorial  the  As- 
sociation offered  to  contribute  its  hard-earned 
fund  of  ^165,106.  A  part  of  this  fund  had 
been  raised  earlier  by  women  students  and 
faculty  wives  by  selling  pencil  sharpeners,  hair 
shampoos,  phonograph  records,  and  countless 
sandwiches  between  classes  on  campus  (which 
caused  the  press  to  refer  to  Scott  Hall  as 
the  first  building  in  the  world  "to  be  erected 
on  a  foundation  of  sandwiches.")  Bertram 
Cahn,  a  University  trustee,  generously  con- 
tributed ^100,000  for  the  auditorium  in  Scott 
Hall.  Several  hundred  dollars  were  raised 
through  plays  and  operas  presented  by  the 
University  Circle  and  the  WAA-MU  donated 
the  profits  on  its  1939  presentation.  Finally 
it  was  announced,  at  the  end  of  April,  1939, 
that  ,^700,000  had  been  pledged  and  that  the 
goal  of  breaking  ground  on  Dr.  Scott's  seven- 
tieth birthday,  May  1,  would  be  achieved. 


JVar  Years,  1939-1945 

On  Dr.  Scott's  retirement  in  September, 
1939,  Franklyn  B.  Snyder,  dean  and  vice-pres- 
ident, became  the  University's  eleventh  pres- 
ident with  Fred  Dow  Fagg  Jr.  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Dean  of  Faculties.  The  installation 
ceremonies  were  held  on  September  1,  1939. 
War,  which  haci  hung  over  the  1930's  like  a 
black  cloud  and  which  was  to  dominate  over 
half  the  years  of  Dr.  Snyder's  administration, 
had  already  broken  out.  For  the  moment, 
however,  there  was  an  uneasy  Indian  summer 
of  peace  in  America  and  the  University  set 
itself  to  carry  out  President  Snyder's  plan  of 
doing  "everything  in  our  power  to  bring  all 
our  schools  and  departments  up  to  the  high 
level  of  educational  distinction  already  at- 
tained by  the  best." 

The  first  freshman  class  for  the  Technolog- 
ical Institute  was  enrolled  in  1939  as  the 
massive  structure  continued  to  rise  from  its 
broad    foundations    on    the    north    campus. 


Building  progress  was  only  slightly  delayed 
by  a  fire  in  1940  which  caused  ^600,000  worth 
of  damage  to  the  uncompleted  structure. 

The  University  published  a  brochure, 
"Rounding  Out  a  Century,"  in  which  the 
basic  opportunities  open  to  Northwestern 
were  presented  as  a  challenge  at  the  end  of 
its  first  century.  Scott  Hall,  Abbott  Hall  and 
the  new  Patten  Gymnasium  were  completed 
and  the  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the  Wesley 
Memorial  Hospital  on  the  Chicago  Campus. 
The  Music  School,  under  its  new  dean,  John 
W.  Beattie,  was  expanded  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  old  Willard  Hall  and  the  erection  in 
1941  of  Lutkin  Hall,  a  recital  auditorium. 

Large  donations  were  received  for  medical 
education  and  research.  A  ^400,000  bequest 
to  the  University  by  the  late  Dr.  John  S. 
Appleman,  a  member  of  the  Northwestern 
Associates,  brought  his  total  benefactions  to 
the  University  to  ^635,000,  of  which  ,^135,000 
was  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  Medical 
School  clinics.  At  the  same  time  Colonel 
Robert  R.  McCormick  endowed  the  Irving 
S.  Cutter  Fund  for  medical  research  and  the 


TALENTS   OF    Music   School    faculty   and    students 
were  displayed  in  Lutkin  Hall,  named  after  first  dean. 
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EX-PRESIDENT  Herbert  Hoover  attended  1940  Northwestern-Indiana  game  in  Dyche  Stadium.  N.U.  won  20-7. 
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1940 — JUBILATION  marked  students'  faces  as  they  snake-danced  after  second  win  since  1901  over  Notre  Dame. 


Harry  L.  Wells 

Business  Manager — 1937 

Vice-President  1937— 

Clara  A.  Abbott  Trust  added  ^162,000  to  its 
original  gift  "to  benefit  the  cause  of  medical, 
surgical  and  chemical  science."  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Mrs.  Joy  Morton  willed  ,^2,000,000 
to  be  used  to  construct  another  hospital  on 
the  Chicago  Campus. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  times,  however, 
was  the  war.  Andre  Geraud  ("Pertinax"),the 
famous  French  journalist,  delivered  the  Harris 
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lectures  on  the  Fall  of  France  in  December, 

1940,  and  in  the  spring  of  1941  a  Northwestern 
Peace  Week  was  organized  to  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  keeping  the  country  out  of  war. 
In  the  summer  of  1940  President  Snyder  had 
forehandedly  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
all  the  facilities  of  the  University  which  could 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
in  time  of  war.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Author- 
ity flying  course  which, under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  School  of  Commerce,  had  become  the 
third  largest  in  the  country  between  1939  and 

1941,  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department. 
The  Navy  Department  organized  its  Reserve 
Midshipmen's  Training  Unit  in  Abbott  and 
Wieboldt  Halls,  and  the  Medical  School,  at 
the  request  of'  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  completed  plans  for  or- 
ganizing and  staffing  at  short  notice  a  com- 
plete army  base  hospital  unit.  In  the  autumn 
of  1940  the  first  selective  service  registration 
was  undertaken,  with  the  assistance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  Fifteen  hundred  students  on 
both  campuses  were  registered. 

In  the  middle  of  the  academic  year  1941- 
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1941— DECEMBER  7— PEARL  HARBOR  exploded  ships,  blew  U.S.  into  war,  changed  character  of"  University  life. 


42  came  the  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
American  entry  into  World  War  II.  All 
through  that  terrible  winter,  as  the  air  waves 
filled  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Pacific 
islands,  the  angry  nation  and  its  universities 
mobilized.  Northwestern  University,  remem- 
bering the  mistakes  of  1917,  was  faced  with 
the  problem,  "How  can  the  University  con- 
tribute in  every  possible  way  to  winning  the 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  funda- 
mentals of  its  many-sided  educational  pro- 
gram unimpaired,  and  also  get  itself  in  readi- 
ness to  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ities and  obligations  which  the  return  of  peace 
will  present?" 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  students  practiced  operation  pro- 
cedures with  up-to-date  equipment  at  Wesley  Hospital. 


NAVY  TOOK  OVER  large  part  of  University.  Midship- 
men studied  latest  techniques  in  radio  training  program. 


1943— U.  S.  NAVAL  RESERVE  MEN  from  Abbott 
Hall    received   diplomas   in    commencement   exercises. 


Early  in  1942  the  Medical  School's  new 
General  Hospital  No.  12  was  ready  for  duty, 
while  the  Medical  School  devoted  much  of 
its  research  to  national  defense  projects,  not- 
ably in  the  case  of  the  penicillin  laboratory, 
founded  in  1943  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
C.  J.  Farmer.  The  campus  rapidly  became  one 
of  the  chief  centers  of  naval  activity  in  the 
country.  As  in  1918,  buildings  on  the  Evans- 


ton  campus  were  turned  over  to  the  forces, 
with  Lunt  and  Swift  Hall  serving  as  barracks 
for  a  naval  radio  school  and  Foster  House 
as  a  sick  bay  and  dispensary.  Other  dormi- 
tories and  fraternity  houses  were  loaned  to 
the  Naval  College  Training  Program,  referred 
to  as  V-12. 

In  addition  to  making  such  special  contri- 
butions.  Northwestern   cooperated   with    the 


1942 — NAVAL  RADIO  OPERATORS  gathered  in  Cahn  Auditorium  to  receive  instruction  from  training  leaders. 
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1944 — NAVY  V-12  MEN,  1,050  in  number,  paraded  on  Deering  Meadowfor  visiting  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers. 


scientific  branches  of  the  armed  forces  in  fill- 
ing government  contracts  for  ciefense  research 
and  many  of  the  University  laboratories  were 
classified  as  restricted  areas. 


BLOOD  BANK  DONORS  gave  quantities   of  blood 
through    unit    established    in    lounge    ot    Scott    Hall. 

"CIVILIAN   DEFENSE"   was  work  of  Northwestern 
coeds  who  attended  U.S.O.  dances  at  Fort  Sheridan. 


HIGH  SCHUOL  INSTITUTES  brought  young  stu- 
dents  to  summer  sessions  ot  Speech  and  Journalism. 


On  November  22, 1943,  one  of  the  important 
Army  Civil  Affairs  Training  Schools  was  in- 


augurated at  Northwestern.  Instruction  was 
concentrated  on  language,  area  characteristics 
and  civil  affairs  problems  of  hrst  Germany  and 
then  Japan.  Rollin  B.  Posey,  director  of 
University  College,  was  made  director  of  the 
school  and  Colonel  Brown  Rolston  was  liaison 
officer.  Professor  Curt  R.  Goedsche  made  a 
noteworthy  success  in  the  application  of  mod- 
ern language  study  techniques,  and  several 
other  faculty  members  taught  for  the  "CATS." 
Nearly  50,000  men  and  women  came  in 
contact  with  Northwestern  as  a  training  cen- 
ter and  many  war  leaders,  among  them 
Admirals  Ernest  J.  King  and  Chester  W. 
Nimitz  and  General  Omar  Bradley,  visited 
the  campus.  Four  hundred  faculty  members 
left  the  campus  for  war  service  and  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  alumni  and  former  students 
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GERMANY  AND  JAPAN  were  subjects  for  intensive  study  and  training  in^four  special  C.A.T.  Schools  at  N.U. 
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D-DAY — American   soldiers  hit  Normandy  siiore  under  heavy  fire.  Numerous  N.U.  students  saw  action  in  landing. 


served  with  the  armed  forces.  Three  hundred 
Northwesterners  of  all  ranks  died  in  the 
service  and  the  following  citations  for  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  are  among 
the  proud  lines  in  Northwestern 's  history: 

John  L.  Jerstad  (School  of  Education, 
1940);  Major  U.S.A.A.F.  Killed  in 
action,  August  1,  1943,  while  leading,  as 
a  volunteer,  a  bombing  mission  over  the 
Ploesti  oil  fields. 

Walter  E.  Truemper  (School  of  Com- 
merce, 1941);  Second  Lieutenant, 
U.S.A.A.F.  Killed,  February  20,  1944, 
while  returning  from  a  bombing  mission 
over  Germany. 

The  restrictions  of  war  had  an  immediate 
impact  upon  the  student  body.  Cokes  were 
rationed  in  the  grill  of  Scott  Hall,  a  short- 


lived "Kissing  Must  Stop"  campaign  was 
sacrificed  to  the  war  effort  and  oflF-campus 
social  functions  were  cancelled  for  the  dura- 
tion. In  view  of  the  limitations  placed  on 
transportation  by  gas  rationing,  a  Scott  Hall 
Night  Club  was  organized  in  the  Grill  by  the 
Scott  Hall  Committee.  Men  rapidly  disap- 
peared from  the  campus  and  most  of  those 
who  appeared  at  campus  dances  were  in  uni- 
form. Fraternities  barely  maintained  their 
identity;  young  women  edited  the  Daily 
Northwestern^  and  carried  on  some  other  cam- 
pus activities. 

The  Student  Governing  Board  changed  the 
name  of  its  Student  Defense  Commission  to 
the  War  Council  and  the  latter  conducted  a 
number  of  war  bond  drives.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  to  the  first 
of  these  and  Northwestern  students  gave  152 
pints  of  blood  in  one  day  when    the  Blood 
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STUDENT  DRAFTEES,  bags  in  hand,  said  goodbye 
to  Northwestern  and  campus  on  way  to  training  camps. 


1946— ADMIRAL  CHESTER  W.  NIMITZ  received 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  from  President  Snyder. 


1942— CANNON,  which  honored  N.U.  men  who 
fought  in  Civil  War,  was  donated  as  scrap  iron 
to    use    in    making    bombs    for    World    War    II 


1943— PHARMACIST'S  MATE  tested  life  raft  equip- 
ment as  Dr.  Andrew  Ivy  and  Capt.  W.  L.  Mann  watclied. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  unveiled  its  own  service  flag  in 
ceremony  of  1943;  showed  traction  ot  ultimate  total. 


VETERANS  OF  South   Pacific  fighting 
enrolled  in  V-12  officer  training  program. 


SIGHTING  BIG  DECK  GUN  was  important 
part   of  training  in   Abbott  Hall  gymnasium. 


1945 — XA\'Y    WAS    STILL    in    evidence    when    87th    graduation  ceremonies    were   held    on   Deering    Meadow. 


Donors  Unit  visited  the  campus.  The  Dolphin 
Club  transferred  funds  raised  through  its 
shows  from  support  of  the  swimming  team  to 
the  war  bond  drive  and  the  WAA-MU  show 
disappeared  for  the  duration.  The  war  effort 
was  also  not  without  its  humorous  aspects. 
The  Sixth  War  Loan  was  aided  by  a  War 
Bond  Carnival  where  sorority  girls  sold  war 
stamps  for  admission  to  booths  and  professors 
acted  as  taxi  dancers.  President  Snyder  patri- 
otically promised  to  carry  the  books  for  one 
day  of  the  coed  who  bid  highest,  in  terms  of 
war  bonds,  for  his  services. 

As  in  the  period  1917-1918,  the  departure 
of  a  number  of  the  faculty  for  war  service 
placed  added  strain  upon  those  who  remained. 
Professors  assumed  additional  teaching  loads 
and  improvisation  was  necessary  to  maintain 
Northwestern's  educational  standards.  Not 
only  was  Northwestern  able  to  hold  its  own 
in  most  spheres  of  activity  but  a  number  of 
innovations  were  macie.  An  eleven-week  sum- 


V-12  MEN  fought  for  ball  in  water  targetball,  game 
invented  bv  Swim  Coach  Bill  Peterson  who  looked  on. 
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mer  session  was  scheduled  to  speed  up  the 
education  of  those  students  under  military 
training. 

During  the  war  years  the  curriculum  of  the 
various  schools  remained  more  or  less  un- 
changed but  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
increasingly  after  1945,  new  directions  were 
plotted.  In  addition  to  strengthening  many 
of  its  departments  through  new  appointments, 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  instituted  in  1944 
a  new  program  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
widely  hailed  at  the  time  as  a  great  ad- 
vance toward  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. This  was  a  carefully  planned  sequence 
of  sixteen  units  to  be  completed  in  four  years 
of  resident  study,  organized  by  a  board  com- 
posed of  Professors  G.  Donald  Hudson,  Mel- 
ville Herskovits  and  Bergen  Evans.  Half  of 
these  units  were  the  same  for  all  students 
and  half  were  adaptable  to  the  individual's 
special  interests.  As  Bergen  Evans  stated,  the 
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MAGNETIC  BALANCE  APPARATUS,  developed  by 
Professor  Pierce  Seiwood  for  research  with  non-metals. 


1945 — SEPTEMBER  2 — Shigemitsu  signed  Japanese  surrender  on  U.S.S.  Afwo«r/.  Veterans  streamed  backtoschool 


1943 — JOHN  EN'AXS,  L'ni\ersit}'  tounder,  was  remembered  in  naming  ot  center  tor  religious  activities  on  campus 


program  was  based  on  the  philosophy  that 
"an  educated  man  is  one  who,  properly  in- 
formed, can  make  his  own  decisions  .  .  . 
To  be  properly  informed  he  must  know  the 
physical  world  and  nature  of  living  things. 
.  .  .  If  he  is  to  live  his  own  life  to  the  fullest, 
he  needs  to  know  literature  and  the  arts, 
music  and  the  excitement  of  scientiiic  explor- 
ation." 


Plans  were  made  in  June,  1942,  for  reorgan- 
izing the  religious  program  at  Northwestern. 
The  University  Board  of  Religion  was  to 
advise  the  president  and  trustees  and  a  Stu- 
dent Religious  Council  was  recognized  as  the 
official  body  representing  students  in  religious 
affairs.  The  University  still  lacked  a  regular 
chapel.  In  the  following  year  the  John  Evans 
Religious  Center  for  all  religious  groups  was 


HOME  ECONOMICS  LABORATORY  was  remodeled  in  1950,  promised  hope  to  possible  husbands  and  families. 
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opened,  utilizing  the  former  home  of  Rufus 
Dawes,  prominent  Chicago  industrialist.  Most 
of  the  furnishings  came  from  the  Lake  Bluff 
home  of  the  late  Walter  P.  Murphy,  donor 
of  the  Technological  Institute.  After  the  war 
a  major  step  was  taken  with  the  appointment 
of  James  C.  McLeod  as  Chaplain.  He  not 
only  integrated  the  work  of  the  various 
religious  groups,  but  in  1947  inaugurated 
regular  Sunday  morning  student  church  ser- 
vices in  Lutkin  Hall. 

In  1944  the  University  received  its  largest 
bequest.  In  the  will  of  Walter  P.  Murphy, 
who  had  died  in  December,  1942,  North- 
western was  named  the  residuary  legatee.  The 
full  amount  of  the  bequest,  approximately 
twenty-seven  million  dollars,  was  to  be  used 
as  endowment  for  the  teaching  and  research 
program  in  engineering  and  science,  and  made 
the  Technological  Institute  one  of  the  best- 
endowed  engineering  schools  in  the  nation. 

The  Chicago  School  of  Domestic  Arts  and 
Sciences,  founded  in  1901,  "to  cultivate 
domestic  arts,  teach  scientific  housekeeping, 
uplift  domestic  science  and  .  .  .  promote  dis- 
cussion of  household  problems  among  women," 
turned  its  assets  over  to  the  University  in 


MARRIED  VETERAN  being  congratulated  by  family 
after  receiving  diploma  was  common  sight  after  war. 


1943  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  curriculum 
in  the  field  of  home  administration.  The  new 
department  was  soon  thereafter  placed  within 
the  College  under  the  chairmanship  of  Pro- 
fessor Ruth  Bonde. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  academic  year  1944- 
45    it    became    apparent    that    the    war    was 


FOREIGN  DENTAL  STUDENTS  learned  methods  from  plate  demonstration  by  Professor  Rudolph  Schlosser. 
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MANY    NORTHWESTERN    STUDENTS    lost    lives    in    Allied    victory    in    World    War     II. 


drawing  to  a  close  and  plans  were  made  to 
convert  the  University  to  a  peacetime  estab- 
ishment  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  cess- 
ation of  hostilities.  On  August  14,  1945,  the 
World  War  came  to  an  end  and  these  plans 
were  at  once  put  into  operation.  It  was  ex- 
pected in  all  the  universities  of  the  nation 
that  enrollments  would  mount  as  a  result  of 
the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights,  but  the  magnitude 
of  the  increase  had  not  been  foreseen.  The 
University  was  soon  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  student  veterans.  Additional 
problems  were  presented  to  the  administra- 
tion by  the  need  to  repair  and  replace  facilities 
which  had  been  destroyed  or  had  worn  out 
as  a  result  of  constant  wartime  use.  Living 
accommodation  used  by  the  forces  also  had 
to  be  renovated  before  being  returned  to 
civilian  use. 

The  war  years  had  seen  widespread  changes 
in  the  faculty.  Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  well-known 
historian  of  Latin  America,  retired  in  1941. 
In  1943  Paul  Haensel,  professor  of  economics 
and  former  economic  adviser  to  the  Russian 
government,  and  Arthur  S.  Todd,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  sociology,  also  retired. 
The  office  of  dean  of  students  came  into 
existence  in  1943  with  F.  George  Seulberger 
as  first  dean.  Jens  Nyholm  was  appointed 
University  Librarian  in  April,  1944,  succeed- 
ing Theodore  Koch  who  had  died  in  1941. 
The  close  of  the  war   brought  even  greater 
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changes.  Addison  Hibbard,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Thomas  F.  Holgate, 
former  president  ad  interim  of  the  Univer- 
sity, died  in  1945.  In  the  same  year  Ward  V. 
Evans,  chairman  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry and  expert  on  high  explosives,  retired, 
and  Ted  Payseur  succeeded  Kenneth  Wilson 
as  director  of  athletics.  Simeon  Leland,  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago,  was 
appointed  professor  of  economics  and  dean  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in  1946. 


Fulfillme?it  and  Preparation^ 
1945-1951 

The  new  academic  year  opened  with  nearly 
a  thousand  student  veterans  enrolled  and  these 
had  increased  by  the  spring  quarter  of  1946  to 
more  than  6,000.  During  the  year  1946-47, 
12,033  veterans  were  enrolled  on  the  two 
campuses  and  the  total  University  enrollment 
reached  a  record  of  more  than  29,000  full- 
time  and  part-time  students.  The  admission 
of  this  ^increased  number  was  not  profitable 
economics  for  the  University,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  restrict  registration  in  view  of 
Northwestern's  obligation  to  do  all  that  it 
fairly  could  for  the  returned  veterans.  A  system 


NORTHWESTERN  LEADERS  sat  with  Trustee  Burgess  at  football  game — Presidents  Snyder,  Scott,  and  Miller. 


of  priorities  was  instituted  to  deal  with  the 
monumental  problem  of  applications  for  ad- 
mission, and  about  2,000  freshmen  were  select- 
ed on  the  basis  of  merit  from  among  five  times 
that  many  applicants. 

Increased  accommodation  was  provided  by 
146  Quonset  and  Steel-craft  huts  and  by  the 
building  of  the  ^3,000,000  Northwestern 
Apartments,  the  largest  hovising  unit  in 
Evanston. 

An  addition  to  Swift  Hall  was  constructed 
in  1945  to  house  the  naval  training  program. 
The  new  building's  equipment  included  a  5- 
inch  naval  gun  and  an  11-ton  direction  finder. 

An  even  more  important  concern  of  the 
administration  was  to  strengthen  the  faculties 
of  the  various  schools  to  meet  post-war  de- 
mands. The  primary  requirement  was   that 


ROBERT  McCORMICK,  alumnus,  editor  of  Chicago 
Tr/i^z/wf,  spokein  Cahn  to  NeyMacMinn's  English  class. 
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FAMILIES  MADE  tin  can-like  dwel- 
lines    into    comfortable    living    places. 


APARFMENTS,  Evanston's  largest  housing  unit,  was  built  to  provide  living  accommodations  for  faculty  fami 


NAVAL  OFFICERS  presented  clock  award  to  Presi- 
dent Franklvn  B.  Snvder  in  behalf  of  \ROTC  unit. 


the  new  faculty  personnel  must  be  of  the 
highest  quality  available.  On  the  basis  of  this 
criterion  expansion  of  numbers  was  large  but 
undertaken  with  caution,  keeping  in  mind  the 
inevitable    falling-off  in    student    enrollment 


once  the  post-war  rush  was  over.  Much  of  the 
increase  would  have  taken  place  in  the  normal 
course  of  events.  The  years  just  before  the 
war  showed  rising  percentages  of  high  school 
graduates  going  on  to  college  and  indicated 
a  trend  which  the  sudden  return  of  the  vet- 
erans in  1946  merely  accentuated.  More  and 
more  college  graduates  were  also  continuing 
into  advanced  study.  By  1948-49  the  peak  of 
the  veteran  enrollment  was  apparently  pass- 
ing but  the  civilian  load  was  increasing  ap- 
preciably. In  the  words  of  President  Snyder: 
"It  seems  indisputable  that  higher  education 
must  accustom  itself  to  dealing  with  many 
more  students  than  were  in  college  before 
the  war." 

^^  ith  the  coming  of  peace,  campus  life 
settled  down  again  into  a  refreshing,  if 
markedly  altered,  state  of  normality. 

Athletics,  and  particularly  football,  under- 
went a  revival  as  many  ex-servicemen  re- 
turned to  fill  rosters  depleted  during  the  war. 
After  the  1946  football  season  Lynn  Waldorf 
resigned  as  football  coach  to  become  coach 
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1948 — JOY  AND  VACATION  were  given  students  for  gridders'  selection  to  represent  Big  Nine  in  Rose  Bowl. 


TEAM,  LED  by  All-American  Art  Alurakowski,  full- 
back, and  Captain  Alex  Sarkesian,  center,  practiced. 

STUDENTS  accompanied  team  to  California,  had  jam 
session  in  baggage  car  of  Centennial  Wildcat  Special. 


VICKY  ERICKSON,  N.U.  coed,  represented  school  on 
Big  Nine  float  in  colorful  Rose  Bowl  Pageant  parade. 

WILDCATS  SHOWED  rival,  University  of  California, 
that  Midwest  Conference  was  tough.  N.U.  won  20-14. 


WRESTLING  TOOK  its  place  on  athletic  calendar. 
Coach  Jack  Riley  watched  team   in  rugged  practice. 


at  the  University  of  California.  He  was  re- 
placed by  a  former  pupil,  Bob  Voigts,  who 
had  won  All-American  honors  in  1938.  In  his 
second  year  as  coach,  Voigts  led  the  Wildcats 
to  the  Rose  Bowl  where  they  defeated  the 
Waldorf-coached  California  Golden  Bears,  20 
to  14. 

Two  members  of  Northwestern 's  athletic 
teams,  Bill  Porter,  track,  and  Bill  Heusner, 
swimming,  were  members  of  the  United  States 
Olympic  team  that  competed  in  London  in 
1948.  Porter  climaxed  a  brilliant  career  by 
winning  the  110  meter  hurdles  Olympic  cham- 
pionship in  the  record  time  of  13.9  seconds. 
Starting  in  1947,  the  tennis  team  won  four 
straight  Big  Ten  championships.  Ted  Peter- 
sen won  the  conference  singles  title  in  1947 
and  1949  and  Grant  Golden  was  the  winner 
in  1950.  Other  Northwestern  teams  which  won 
Conference  championships  during  the  post- 
war period  were  golf,  1948,  and  fencing,  1947 
and  1948. 

The  sobering  influences  provided  by  the 
war  and  the  more  mature  outlook  of  the 
older  student  veterans  began  to  disappear  as 
the  veteran  enrollment  declined.  Freshmen 
were,  for  the  most  part,  directly  from  high 
school  and  a  more  normal  ratio  of  men  to 
women   was  being  re-established.  WAA-MU 


ARTHUR  "DUTCH"  LONBORG  coached  N.U.  bas- 
ketball teams  for  many  years.  Squads  won  many  games. 


GOLF    COURSE    belonging    to    University    offered  golf  teams   excellent  facilities.    Team    won    title    in    1948. 


HAROLD  STASSEN  spoke  at  1948  mock  convention. 
Senators  Douglas,  Illinois,  and  Morse,  Oregon,  did  too. 


UNIVERSITY  THEATRE  actors  dressed  and  made 
up   lor  presentation   ot   Shakespearian   costume    play. 


RADIO   STUDENTS   broadcast   on   station   WNUR 
while  faculty  members  Butler  and  Feddersen  looked  on. 


COED  PRACTICE  TEACHER  taught  and  played 
with  three  youngsters  at  North  shore  elementary  school. 


was  revived  with  the  show  "Here  We  Go 
Again"  and  the  Senior  class  held  a  costume 
ball  with  Duke  Ellington  providing  the  music. 


THREE  PRESIDENT'S  WIVES  chat  at  Pres.  Miller's 
inauguration — Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.   Snyder,   Mrs.    Miller. 
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Publications  temporarily  increased  in  number 
with  the  printing  of  the  short-lived  Pegasus, 
which  was  merged  with  Purple  Parrot  in  1948. 
Freshman  "beanies,"  voted  down  by  the  vet- 
erans, returned  to  the  campus. 

In  August,  1949,  in  conformity  with  the 
University's  retirement  policy.  Dr.  Snyder 
reached  the  end  of  his  active  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  largest  part  of  the  Snyder  administration 
had  been  during  war  years,  when  energy  was 
necessarily  diverted  from  purely  academic 
problems  to  those  of  the  war  effort,  the  oper- 
ating budget  of  the  University  had  more  than 
tripled  and  resources  had  risen  from 
,^54,000,000  to  more  than  ,if  100,000,000.  As 
the  Centennial  celebration  approached,  it  was 
clear  that  the  University  had  achieved 
maturity  and  stability. 

On  October  7,  1949,  Dr.  Snyder's  successor, 
Dr.  James  Roscoe  Miller,  was  inaugurated  as 
the  twelfth  president  of  Northwestern  in  an 


1949 — PRESIDENT  J.  ROSCOE  MILLER  addressed  guests  at  inauguration  ceremonies  in  Deering  Meadow. 


SUMMER'S    SPLENDORS    and    colors    covered    University    grounds.    Water  and  land  met  at  campus  border. 


1950 — SARGENT  HALL,    named  after  former  Trustee  Fred  Wesley  Sargent,    was  opened  as  men's  dormitory. 


impressive  ceremony  in  Deering  Meadow.  Dr. 
Miller,  a  graduate  of  Northwestern 's  Medical 
School  in  1930,  had  already  demonstrated  his 
administrative  capabilities  as  dean  of  the 
Medical  School  between  1941  and  1949.  In 
the  new  administration  Payson  S.  Wild,  Jr. 
was  appointed  Vice-President  and  Dean  of 
Faculties  and  Jay  Gerber  Vice-President  and 


Director  of  Public  Relations.  Albert  C.  Van 
Dusen,  associate  professor  of  psychology,  be- 
came director  of  the  Summer  Sessions  and 
special  assistant  to  President  Miller  in  charge 
of  the  Centennial  celebration. 

A  number  of  improvements  in  the  Uni- 
versity's facilities,  many  foreshadowing  the 
forthcoming  Centennial,  were  undertaken  or 


CONCERT    BAND   under   Glenn    Bainum    and   John  Paynter  gained  respect  of  all  who  watched  it  perform. 
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completed  during  President  Miller's  first  year 
of  office.  In  the  autumn  of  1949  an  annex  to 
Swift  Hall,  called  the  Mark  W.  Cresap  Lab- 
oratory of  Biological  Sciences  in  honor  of  the 
eminent  trustee,  was  opened.  A  new  four-story 
men's  tiormitory,  named  in  honor  of  the  late 
Fred  Wesley  Sargent,  prominent  Northwest- 
ern trustee,  was  completed  in  September,  1950. 
This  building,  constructed  of  Lannon  stone 
and  brick,  is  located  on  the  Evanston  campus 
north  of  the  Technological  Institute,  and  has 
accommodations  for  175  men;  it  contains  five 
dining  rooms,  a  double  cafeteria,  a  lounge  and 
a  recreation  room. 

Asbury  Hall,  at  1830  Sherman  Avenue, 
built  in  1889  as  the  Norwegian-Danish  Metho- 
dist Theological  Seminary,  was  purchased  in 
the  spring  of  1950.  The  building  is  used  as 
a  dormitory  for  men  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
At  the  same  time  Spencer  and  Holgate  houses 
on  University  Place  were  torn  down  and 
Alpha  Delta  Pi  sorority  house  was  moved  to 
make  way  for  the  future  construction  of  a 
new  women's  quadrangle. 

The  principal  goal  of  the  Centennial  cam- 
paign  was   announced   in   October,    1949.    A 


TELESCOPE  IN  OBSERVATORY  was  used  not  only 
by  faculty  and  scientists  but  by  student  astronomers. 


DEARBORN    OBSERVATORY    with    silver    dome 
stood  near  lake,  added  fame,  beauty  to  Northwestern. 


total  of  ,^8,250,000  was  to  be  raised  for  three 
new  buildings  and  additional  endowment  for 
teaching,  research,  scholarships,  fellowships, 
and  libraries.  Most  important  of  the  build- 
ings was  the  three  million  dollar  Centennial 
Hall,  a  classroom  building  for  the  Evanston 
campus.  A  large  field  house  and  auditorium, 
to  be  named  Memorial  Hall,  was  to  be  built 
north  of  Dyche  Stadium  to  provide  accommo- 
dations for  indoor  sports  events  and  large 
gatherings.  In  addition  a  classroom  building — 
Evening  Study  Hall — was  to  be  built  on  the 
Chicago  Campus  to  overcome  present  crowded 
conciitions  for  evening  students.  All  schools  of 
the  University  were  to  be  aided  by  the  cam- 
paign. 

Some  additions  were  made  to  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The 
"freshman  year"  was  expanded  with  the  in- 
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BRAIN  WAVE  machine  installed  by  psychology  depart- 
ment for  research  was  used  in  study  of  human  behavior. 


F.  GEORGE  SEULBERGER  solved  problems  of  in- 
numerable students  as  University's  dean  ot  students. 


auguration  of  a  cooperative  course  based  upon 
experience  gained  from  the  B.  A.  Program, 
called  "Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of  Human 
Behavior."  The  course  combined  elementary 
studies  in  anthropology,  psychology,  and  soc- 
iology. Vocational  guidance  was  emphasized 


by  a  Career  Conference  in  April,  1950,  when 
leaders  in  such  fields  as  radio,  advertising, 
teaching,  foreign  trade,  journalism  and  manu- 
facturing gave  lectures  and  led  discussion 
groups  designed  to  aid  students  in  planning 
successful  careers. 


STUDENTS  WTFH  CHAPLAIN  James  C.  McLeod  visited  court  and  listened  to  talk  by  Judge  Julius   Miner. 
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On  Sunday,  January  29,  1950,  the  Founders' 
Day  candle-lighting  ceremonies  were  held, 
with  President  Miller  officiating  at  the  cele- 
bration of  Northwestern's  99th  anniversary. 
The  ceremonies  featured  the  granting  of  awards 
to  19  persons  by  Freedom  Foundation  Inc. 
President  Emeritus  Snyder  was  given  the 
principal  prize  of  v?2,000  and  a  gold  medal  for 
his   1949  Commencement  Day  address. 

In  1948  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York  made  a  grant  to  Northwestern  in  sup- 
port of  a  seminar  on  African  studies.  This 
interdisciplinary  seminar  has  been  held  in 
1948-49  and  1949-50  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Professor  Melville  Herskovits.  Among  the 
speakers  in  the  seminar  were  E.  E.  Sabben- 
Clare,  Cultural  Attache  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy in  Washington;  J.  S.  Harris,  Depart- 
ment of  Trusteeship,  United  Nations;  Black- 
well  Smith,  sometime  president  of  the  Liberia 
Company,  and  Uzo  Nwagbo  of  Awka,  Nigeria. 
In  the  autumn  of  1950  plans  were  laid  for 
holding  an  Institute  on  Contemporary  Africa 
at  Northwestern  during  the  summer  of  1951. 
Lectures  will  be  held  not  only  in  the  Institute 
but  also  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
University  so  as  to  reach  as  wide  an  audience 
as  possible.  Speakers  at  the  Institute  will  in- 
clude Vernon  McKay,  U.  S.  Delegation,  U.  N. 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW  added  to  beauty  of  tiny 
Howes  Chapel,  where  many  students  have  been  married. 


SCHAFFNER   LIBRARY   of  Commerce,   Wieboldt   Hall   on  Chicago  Campus,  offered  good  research  materials. 
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MINERALOGICAL  BUILDING,  first  University  gymnasium,  covered  witii  green  ivy  during  summer  months. 
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1949— MARGERY  CARLSON,  assistant  professor  of 
botany,  went  plant-hunting  in  Central  America  in  truck. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  Payson  S.Wild  and  J.  J.Gerber 

view  boolilet  of  plans  for  Evanston  classroom  building. 


SPIRE  OF  SEABURY-WESTERN  Theological  Seminary  rose  above  trees  surrounding  sunny  campus  garden. 


Trusteeship  Council;  Harry  Rudin,  professor 
of  history,  Yale  University  and  Meyer  Fortes, 
professor  of  anthropology,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Northwestern  has  developed  a  new 
educational  frontier  in  African  affairs,  be- 
coming one  of  the  chief  centers  for  this  study 
in  the  country. 

Non-academic  activities  continued  in  their 
variegated  pattern .  The  secretary  of  the  North- 
western Alumni  Century  Fund,  G.  Willard 
King,  was  appointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  Alumni  Association  in  October,  1949. 
During  the  winter  of  1949-50  the  seventh 
annual  student  conference  on  religion  was 
held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Student 
Religious  Council,  featuring  the  theme  "Is 
God  a  Big  Guy  on  Campus?"  Religious  leaders 
from  the  Chicago  area  conducted  discussion 
groups  and  the  keynote  speaker  was  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor  of   The  Christian  Science 


Monitor.  One  of  the  great  future  events  will 
be  the  1953  general  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  which  has  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Miller  and  the  University 
(together  with  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  and 
Seabury-Western  Seminary)  to  convene  in 
Evanston.  It  is  promised  that  the  assembly 
will  be  able  to  meet  in  the  proposed  Memorial 
Hall. 

Other  campus  events  during  the  year  in- 
cluded the  Dolphin  Club  Show  "Look  Out 
Below,"  the  WAA-MU  Show  "Look  Who's 
Talking,"  the  May  Week  fetes  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
Orchesis,  the  LIniversity's  modern  dance 
society.  In  the  spring  of  1950  it  was  announced 
that  the  27-year-old  Purple  Parrot  magazine 
would  be  incorporated  with  Profile.,  which 
would  become  the  principal  student  literary 
publication. 
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JIGSAW  PUZZLE  OF  LIGHTS  patterned  Wieboldt 
Hall,  students  of  Chicago  Campus  filled  evening  classes. 


The  last  decade  of  Northwestern's  first  cen- 
tury has  already  shown  indications  of  the 
lines  upon  which  the  University  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develop.  The  financial  prosperity  of 


the  University  must  remain,  as  ever,  largely 
dependent  upon  private  donations.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  University  since  1939  has 
shown  that  income  from  tuition  cannot  be 
materially  increased  without  jeopardizing  stu- 
dent enrollment.  Similarly  university  invest- 
ments have,  for  the  present,  reached  their 
maximum  level  of  return.  It  may  be  possible 
in  the  future  to  obtain  government  support 
for  specified  research  projects  but  there  is  a 
danger,  demonstrated  during  the  war  years, 
that  the  University  might  thus  be  forced  to 
neglect  fundamental  research  problems  in 
favor  of  the  government-sponsored  ones. 

Too  much  government  participation  in 
higher  education  is,  in  any  case,  one  of  the 
serious  dangers  with  which  modern  univer- 
sities are  faced.  In  the  words  of  former  Presi- 
dent Snyder:  "A  privately  controlled  univer- 
sity like  Northwestern  can  make  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  of  society  if  it  is 
entirely  free  to  choose  its  own  ways  of  making 
that  contribution.  It  is  conceivable,  of  course, 
that  education  in  most  of  its  branches  will 
before  long  be   a  pensioner  at   Washington. 


GRADUATE    SEMINAR    in    English    met    with    Professor    Virgil    Heltzel    in    Deering  Library  seminar  room. 
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ALUMNI  cut  cake  at  reunion — Mrs.  Isabelle  Fowler, 
George  Tomlinson,  Albert  Jones,  Mrs.  Ruth  Wilson. 


STUDENT  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  groups  included 
Chapel    Committee,    which    enjoyed    outdoor    picnic. 


MALCOLM  DOLE,  chemistry  professor,  conversed  on 
important  international  topics  with    foreign  students. 


GRADUATION  meant  handshakes,  greetings,  diplomas 
from  deans  of  schools;  here  Dean  Simeon  E.  Leland. 


Should  that  situation  develop,  private  insti- 
tutions will  probably  be  forced  to  join  the 
bread  line.  But  for  many  reasons  we  should 
do  all  we  can  to  eliminate  that  possibility." 
No  new  schools  have  been  organized  in  the 


past  few  years  and  it  is  probable  that  the  trend, 
for  the  near  future  at  least,  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  strengthening  the  existing  schools 
and  departments  within  the  large  and  com- 
plex framework  of  the  University.  Large  size 


A  CAPPELLA  CHOIR,  in    stately    black    garb,    performed    several    times    with    Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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FOUNTAIN  SQUARE  was  dedicated  on  July  4,  1876.  1880's— INDEPENDENCE  DAY  festivities  in  square. 


CITY  HALL,  trolleys  marked  site  at  turn  of  century. 


1940— SQUARE   blended   old   with   modern. 


ordinarily  means  that  the  relationship  between 
faculty  and  students  is  not  close,  but  this 
tendency  has  been  counteracted  by  mainten- 
ance within  the  University  of  the  identity  and 
traditions  of  the  various  schools  and  depart- 
ments. At  the  same  time  the  intellectual  op- 
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portunities  of  the  entire  University  have  been 
available  to  all  students. 

The  Graduate  School  has  steadily  raised  its 
standards  for  advanced  degrees  since  1939, 
becoming  increasingly  selective  in  admitting 
first  year  students.  This  fundamental  prob- 


lem  of  selection  has  received  the  attention  of 
Dean  Arthur  Tebbutt  for  the  Graduate  School, 
and  of  the  admissions  office  of  William  K. 
Selden  for  the  University  as  a  whole.  The 
administration  of  the  Graduate  School  was 
further  strengthened  in  1949-50  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  office  of  assistant  dean. 
Larger  appropriations  for  publications,  re- 
search and  fellowships  have  helped  to  attract 


and  hold  both  students  and  faculty  research 
scholars  who  seek  to  advance  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge. 

President  Miller  and  Vice-President  Wild 
showed  deep  interest  in  promotion  of  research, 
and  created  a  University  Faculty  Committee 
on  Research  to  encourage  and  coordinate  in- 
vestigation and  intellectual  pioneering  among 
all  the  faculties.    Another  phase  of  the  new 


WITH  WAR  OVER,  Evanston's  center  was  streamlined.  Monument  was  erected  to  honor  World  War  II  dead. 
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GENERAL  READING  ROOM   of  library  provided 
comfortable  surroundings  for  general  study  and  research. 


organization  was  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral body  to  direct  publication  activities — 
the  Committee  on  Publications. 

The  University  Library,  so  fundamental  to 
advanced  research  and  the  Graduate  School 


itself,  was  reorganized  under  the  University 
Librarian,  Jens  Nyholm.  Technical  processes 
were  simplified,  funds  for  books,  periodicals 
and  salaries  were  substantially  increased  and 
a  policy  was  instituted  of  cooperating  with 
other  Midwestern  libraries  to  reduce  unnec- 
essary duplication  of  purchases  and  to  make 
easier  the  interchange  of  documents  and  in- 
formation. In  September,  1939  there  were 
635,795  volumes  in  the  libraries;  in  1948  this 
number  had  risen  to  935,448.  The  one- 
millionth  volume  was  presented  to  the  Library 
in  July  1950  by  Roger  Deering  McCormick 
who  had  participated  in  the  opening  cere- 
monies for  Deering  Library  eighteen  years 
before. 

The  year  1949-50  marked  the  ninetieth  anni- 
versary of  the  School  of  Medicine.  A  long- 
range  program  of  expansion  was  begun  under 
the  leadership  of  Dean  Miller  in  1946  and 
continued  under  his  successor.  Dean  Richard 
Young.  The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Nutrition  and  Metabolism,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Tom  Spies,  and  of  a  Rheumatic 
Fever  Research  Institute  under  Dr.  Alvin 
Coburn  were  among  the  first  sections  of  the 
program.  In  both  cases,  the  necessary  funds 
came  from  outside  the  University,  a  fortunate 
circumstance  during  the  trying  years  of  post- 
war re-establishment.  Other  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram still  to  be  completed  include  an  Institute 
of  Medical  Research,  an  adjacent  600-bed  hos- 
pital of  the  ^"eterans  Administration  (build- 


ONE  MILLIONTH  BOOK  for  Deering  Library  given 
in  1950  by  Roger  McCormick,  corner-stone  layerof  1932. 


GRADUATE  RESEARCH  FACILITIES  in  Deering 
included  carrels  conveniently  near  well-supplied  stacks. 
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ing  in  1950-51)  and  several  additional  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Law  School  has  effected  a  more  logi- 
cal grouping  of  required  courses  and  made 
possible  the  cooperation  of  several  faculty 
members  in  a  single  course.  In  these  changes 
Dean  Harold  Havighurst  has  presided  over 
an  energetic  and  cooperative  faculty.  Com- 
ments from  other  law  schools  indicate  that 
Northwestern  has  again  demonstrated  its 
leadership   in  legal  education. 

In  1943  a  survey  of  the  School  of  Dentistry 
conducted  by  the  Council  on  Dental  Educa- 
tion of  the  American  Dental  Association  made 
a  number  of  recommendations,  among  them 
closer  relationships  with  hospitals  and  the  em- 
ployment of  more  full-time  faculty  members 
in  the  clinical  departments.  The  latter  sug- 
gestion reflects  one  of  the  chronic  problems  of 
the  School,  where  a  large  number  of  the  faculty 
are  successful  practitioners  as  well  as  teachers 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  accept  the  less 
remunerative  full-time  posts  which  the  School 
can  offer.  Leadership  has  been  assumed  in  the 
fields  of  research  and  the  graduate  training 
of  foreign  dentists;  research  achievements 
have  brought  world-wide  recognition  and  this 
has  brought  numbers  of  foreign  dentists  to 
Northwestern.  It  was  decided  by  Dean  Charles 
W.  Freeman  and  the  faculty  to  admit  only 
persons  who  were  already  licensed  practi- 
tioners in  their  own  countries,  who  could 
demonstrate  their  fitness  for  graduate  study 
and  who  would  return  to  their  homes  at  the 
close  of  their  residence  at  Northwestern;  these 


men  and  women  now  practice  throughout  the 
world. 

In  the  past  decade  the  School  of  Speech  has 
demonstrated  a  strong  appeal  to  a  widespread 
clientele  of  undergraduates  and,  in  addition, 
has  made  a  notable  record  in  research  con- 
cerning speech  and  hearing  defects.  Such  re- 
search was  given  strong  emphasis  by  the 
war  and  its  physical  damage  to  large  numbers 
of  men.  In  many  of  the  diagnostic  features  of 
the  work  the  School  of  Speech  and  the  School 
of  Medicine  jointly  set  new  standards  in  the 
treatment  of  auditory  and  speech  injuries. 

Between  1939  and  1950  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, the  second  largest  school  in  the  Llni- 
versity,  expanded  its  curriculum  from  an  un- 
dergraciuate  program  of  which  the  first  two 
years  were  taken  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  only  the  last  two  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, to  a  four-year  undergraduate  program 
and  a  full  calendar  year  of  graduate  work 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Business 
Administration.  In  1945  a  day  division  for 
full-time  students  was  instituted  on  the  Chi- 
cago Campus  where  previously  there  were  only 
part-time  evening  students.  The  evening  divi- 
sion, one  of  the  foremost  centers  of  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  Chicago  area,  found  it  necessary 
after  the  war  to  limit  the  number  of  applicants 
accepted.  One  development,  greatly  desired 
by  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
has  not  been  possible  because  of  the  shortage 
of  qualified  instructors.  This  is  the  establish- 
ment of  more  programs  of  cooperative  educa- 
tion with  industry,  of  the  type  pioneered  by 


JOB  TIME  ANALYSIS  was  demonstrated  for  Com- 
merce School  industrial  management  class  at  local  plant. 
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CLASS  DAY  PROCESSION  in  Law  School  Quadrangle 
gave  friends  of  Northwestern  view  ot  academic  splendor. 


THE  "ROCK,"  between  Harris  Hall  and  University  Hall,  has  been  social  and  political  center  ut  campus  tor  many 
years.  Originally  a  fountain,  gift  of  Class  of  1902.  Plumbing  was  removed  when  pipes  burst  during  hard  winter. 
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BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES,   University's  governing    b< 


welcomed    President  Miller  to  his  new  office  in  1949. 


the  Technological  Institute.  In  September, 
1949,  Homer  Vanderblue  resigned  as  dean  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  for  reasons  of  health 
and  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  M.  McDaniel, 
who  returned  to  the  University  from  service 
with  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. The  graduate  division  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  was  consolidated  and  moved  to  the 
Chicago  Campus  in  the  fall  of  1950,  with 
Richard  Donham  in  charge  as  associate  dean. 
The  undergraduate  division  in  Evanston  was 
directed  by  an  associate  dean,  Ernest  Davies. 

In  the  School  of  Education  a  new  program 
of  studies  designed  to  give  a  general  education 
rather  than  a  narrowly  professional  one  was 
instituted  by  Dean  James  Monroe  Hughes  in 
1945.  Graduate  work  has  also  been  strength- 
ened since  1939,  despite  the  increased  demand 
for  teachers  with  masters'  degrees  and  the 
temptations  in  some  places  to  meet  the  de- 
mand in  the  easiest  possible  fashion. 

Despite  the  war  the  School  of  Journalism 
had  quadrupled  its  pre-war  enrollment  by 
1946  and  with  its  five-year  program  had 
established  an  outstanding  reputation.  Its 
graduates  were  so  much  in  demand  by  news- 
papers, magazines  and  radio  stations  that 
for  ten  years  it  has  had  100  percent  place- 
ment of  its  graduates  every  year.  Carefully 
selected  students  came  from  almost  every 
state  and  an  increasing  number  of  foreign 
journalists  attended  for  advanced  study. 

The  general  curriculum  of  the  School  of 


JOURNALISM  CLASS  studied  typographer's  plant  tor 
understanding  of  mechanical  problems  of  publication. 


NORTHWESTERN  REVIEWING  STAND  had  radio 
panels  on  such  questions  as  "Are  you  too  old  to  learn?" 


CENTENNIAL  COMMITTEE  planned  celebration  of  Northwestern's  hundred  years  of  development  and  service. 


Music  has  remained  unchanged  although  its 
high  standards  of  training  have  increased  the 
demand  for  its  graduates  as  teachers  of  music 
throughout  the  country.  It  early  required  a 
four-year  course.  The  University  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  A  Cappella  Choir  rank  with 
many  professional  organizations.  The  concerts 
by  faculty  members  and  students,  presented 
each  year  to  the  public  without  charge,  bring 


the  best  music  to  the  North  Shore  and  make 
the  Evanston  campus  one  of  the  really  sig- 
nificant musical  centers  in  the  Middle  West. 
Among  these  programs,  presented  in  1949-50, 
were  the  tenth  annual  Christmas  concert  of 
the  combined  choral  groups,  the  Easter  pre- 
sentation of  Bach's  "Mass  in  B  Minor,"  and 
the  presentation  of  Brahm's"RequiemMass," 
with    the    Chicago    Symphony   Orchestra    in 


TO  STUDENTS  OF 
NORTHWESTERN 

OUR  UNIVCRSITY  WAS  ESTABLISHED  AND  IS  SUPPORTED  BY 
VOLUNTARY  GIVING.  ITS  rOUNOERS  CHOSE  THIS  WAY  TO  CONTRIBUTE 
TO  THE  SOCIAL  PROGRESS  OE  THEIR  TIME,  SINCE  THEN.  THOUSANDS 
OF  ALUMNI  AND  OTHER  FRIENDS  HAVE  FOLLOWED  THEIR  GENEROUS 
EXAMPLE.  THESE  DONORS  ASK  NO  RETURN  SAVE  THAT  YOU  MAKE 
THE  MOST  OF  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  THEY  HAVE  HELPED  TO  PROVIDE 
AND  THAT  YOU.  AS  FUTURE  ALUMNI,  CARRY  ON  THEIR  FAITH  IN  YOUTH 
AND    NORTHWESTERN. 


FOUNDERS  DAY 
JANUARY  28.1949 


THE  ALUMNI  OF 
NORTHWESTERN 


JUL 


BRONZE  TABLET  in  Deering  Library,  donated  by 
Alumni  Association,  reminded  students  of  obligation. 


STUDENT  AFFAIRS  were  supervised  by  directorate — 
Claudine  Mason,  Roland  McGuigan,  and  Joe  Miller. 
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LECTURES  IN  HARRIS  HALL  attracted  students  of 
College  of  Liberal   Arts   and  those   in    related    fields. 


RESEARCH  OF  SPEECH  SCHOOL  in  speaking  and 
hearing  defects  has  been  of  service  to  young  and  old. 


Orchestra  Hall.  The  School  of  Music  has 
served  as  a  training  center  for  the  children 
of  Evanston  and  it  has  pioneered  the  publi- 
cation of  four  popular  sets  of  public  school 
music  books. 

In  the  summer  of  1950  an  announcement 


NEW  B.A.  PROGRAM  featured  class  discussion  by  faculty  and  students  and  helped  raise  academic  standards. 

K,             ^Hl 
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DISCUSSION  METHOD  aided  (icrman  class  students 
where  correct  pronunciation  in  conversation  was  stressed. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION,  an  educational  development 
made  available  at  Northwestern  to  augment  curriculum. 


was  made  that  the  School  of  Music  was  the 
recipient  of  a  bequest  of  over  ,^'3,000,000  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Louis  Eckstein.  Plans  for  devel- 
opment made  as  a  result  of  the  announce- 
ment included  increased  salaries  for  faculty, 
creation  of  a  number  of  scholarships,  improve- 


ment of  equipment  and  increaseci  building 
accommodations  to  augment  that  already  in 
use. 

In  its  eleven  years  of  existence  the  Tech- 
nological Institute  has  rapidly  developed  its 
educational   functions.    In    these   years   more 


STUDENTS  OF  MATHEMATICS  relaxed  at  informal  faculty-student  tea  after  heavy  quarter  schedule  of  class. 
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engineering  students  have  completed  under- 
graduate professional  sequences  in  the  In- 
stitute than  in  the  previous  thirty  years  of 
engineering  education  at  Northwestern.  Since 
the  first  class  of  97  students  was  admitted  in 
1939,  2,616  students,  exclusive  of  V-12  enroll- 
ment, have  been  selected.  Moreover,  during 
the  war  the  Institute  was  responsible  for  the 
war  instruction  of  about  20,000  of  the  persons 
trained  at  the  University.  The  war  emergency 
also  brought  changes  in  the  training  program. 
Academic  work  was  increased  by  one  quarter 
while  cooperative  experience  was  correspond- 
ingly reduced  from  seven  to  six  quarters. 
Students  of  the  Institute  have  been  active  in 
campus  affairs  and  The  Northwestern  Engineer, 
a  student  publication  founded  in  1941,  is  one 
of  the  best  magazines  of  its  type  in  the  country. 

Proximity  to  the  metropolitan  center  of 
Chicago  has  made  adult  education  an  import- 
ant element  in  the  curricukmi  of  Northwest- 
ern. University  College  has  provided  instruc- 
tion in  liberal  arts,  education  and  speech  in 
addition  to  the  work  of  the  evening  divisions 
of  the  schools  of  Commerce  and  Journalism. 
In  this  phase  of  academic  work  students  are 
not  so  much  interested  in  getting  degrees  as 
in  fitting  themselves  to  live  fuller  lives.  The 
need  for  the  future,  already  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  Centennial  campaign,  is  to 
provide  an  adequate  building  in  which  this 
valuable  work  can  better  be  carried  out. 

The  University  has  responded  in  many  ways 
to  the  call  of  the  community  for  adult  educa- 
tion, to  the  obvious  need  in  a  confused  and 
changing  world  for  the  continuity  of  learning 
beyond  the  youthful  period  when  one  spencis 
full  time  within  ivy-covered  walls.  The  North- 
western Reviewing  Stand  has  broadcast  dis- 
cussions of  current  topics  over  WGN  and  the 
Mutual  network  every  Sunday  since  1934. 
Professors  are  asked  to  speak  before  the 
P.T.A.'s,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  coun- 
cils on  world  affairs,  and  conferences  and  meet- 
ings innumerable.  The  local  demand  was  met 
in  a  new  way  in  1950  by  the  inauguration  of 
a  varied  series  of  evening  non-credit  lecture 
courses,  developed  by  Dean  E.  T.  McSwain 
and  the  University  College,  and  this  exten- 
sion of  the  classroom  and  the  forum  has  been 
well  received  in  both  Evanston  and  Chicago. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  University  enters 
upon  its  second  century  with  the  future 
stretching  away  cloudless  to  infinity.  Eco- 
nomic problems  unique  in  their  magnitude 
and  complexity  beset  the  nation,  and  North- 
western in  common  with  all  privately  endowed 
institutions  will  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  perform  its  functions  and  make  necessary 
improvements  without  the  vital  support  of 
increased  endowment.  In  addition,  the  threat 
of  war,  so  dramatically  and  tragically  demon- 
strated in  the  summer  of  1950,  has  placed  in 
jeopardy  not  only  Northwestern  but  the  whole 
purpose  of  free  education  and  all  the  ideals 
of  the  free  world. 

Northwestern  has  weathered  every  storm 
of  the  past;  wars,  depressions,  national  and 
local  calamities  have  hardly  done  more  than 
delay  a  development  which  has  gone  steadily 
forward. 

But  the  greatest  asset  of  the  University  is 
a  tradition  of  great  names.  Northwestern 
was  built  by  men  and  women  who  believed 
strongly  in  individual  initiative,  free  inquiry 
and  human  dignity.  They  developed  this  in- 
stitution to  preserve  the  values  of  democracy 
and  to  offer  opportunity  to  oncoming  genera- 
tions. They  preferred  to  keep  their  University 
independent  of  state  control,  believing  that  in 
this  way  it  could  best  be  a  constructive,  stim- 
ulating influence  in  state  and  nation.  As 
builders  of  Northwestern,  they  have  become 
a  part  of  the  great  heritage  of  America  — 
Evans,  Lunt,  the  Deerings,  the  Swifts,  Patten, 
Gary,  Wilson,  Morton,  Mayer,  Montgomery 
Ward,  Thorne,  Abbott,  McCormick,  Wieboldt, 
Murphy.  .  .  .  Within  the  halls  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself  were  great  teachers,  scholars  and 
administrators — Hinman,  Noyes,  Bonbright, 
Marcy,  Rogers,  James,  Curme,  Holgate,  the 
Blacks,  Davis,  Wigmore,  Cutter,  Scott,  Sny- 
der. .  .  .  There  are  also  the  names  of  additional 
thousands — trustees  and  faculty,  staff  and 
students,  alumni  and  other  friends — who  have 
given  money,  service,  enthusiasm,  and  inspira- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  University.  Together 
they  are  helping  to  realize  the  vision  of  those 
nine  courageous  young  men  who  met  one  day 
in  May,  1850,  to  begin  a  university  which 
builtuponan  ideal -."Quaecumque  sunt  vera — 
^^'hatsoever  things  are  true." 
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Pictures  Were  Obtained  from  the  Follozving  Sources 


Acme  Photos 

Allis-Chalmers  Company 

Associated  Press  Photos 

Bell  and  Howell  Company 

Brandt  and  Wright,  Photographers 

Brooks  Photos 

Capes  Photos 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 

Chicago  Architectural  Photography  Co. 

Chicago  Daily  News 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

Chicago  Stai-  Times 

Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago — Yesterday  and  Today 

Mrs.  Caroline  Piper  Dorr 

Evanston  Historical  Society 

Evanston  Photographic  Service 

Evanston  Review 

Fowler  Photographers 

Fulton-Lawson  Company 

Dwight  Furness,  Photographer 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

General  Electric  X-ray  Corporation 


Hedrich-Blessing  Studio 

A.  Hesler  and  Son,  Photographers 

A.  Hurter  Studios 

International  Harvester  Company 

John  D.  Jones,  Photographer 

Larry  Larimer,  Photographer 

Patty  Ley,  Photographer 

Northwestern  University,  An  Art  Souvenir 

Northwestern  University  in  the  World  War 

Official  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Photographs 

Official  U.  S.  Navy  Photographs 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity 

Picturesque  Evanston 

Pontiac  Photos 

E.  L.  Ray  Studio 

Alfred  Rockefeller,  Photographer 

C.  E.  Smith,  Photographer 

Paul  Stone — Raymore 

J.  D.  TolofF  Studio 

Carl  Ullrich,  Inc. 

R.  C.  Wieboldt  Company 

Wide  World  Photos 

Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union 


University  Sources 


Alumni  News 

Archibald  Church  Library 

Dental  School 

Industrial  Relations  Department 

Law  School 

The  Neoplasm 


Northwestern  Engineer 
Publicity  Office 
Sports  Publicity  Office 
Students  Publishing  Co. 
University  Archives 


The  Pictorial  History  is  printed  on  eighty  pound  basis  Dill  and  Collins  Black  and 
White  enamel  stock.  The  body  type,  number  337  Caslon  Monotype,  is  set  twelve  point 
on  a  fourteen  point  body.  Copy  photographs  were  made  by  Williams  and  Meyers, 
Evanston  Photographic  Service,  and  Ken  Schynid  Studios.  Engravings  were  pro- 
duced by  the  Jahn  and  Oilier  Engravif7g  Company,  and  the  printing  was  done  by 
the  Rogers  Printing  Company  of  Chicago  and  Dixon,  Illinois.  Covers  were  made 
by  S.  K.  Smith  and  Brock  and  Rankin,  both  of  Chicago.  Technical  assistance  was 
generously  given  by  Gordon  Brightman  and  Oliver  Rogers. 
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Administration, 
Faculty  and  Juniors 


KENNETH   F.   BURGESS,    chairman   ut    H„ara   of 
Trustees,  aids  in  planning,  instituting,  controlling  policy. 


Board  of  Trustees 


Since  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  passed  the  charter  establishing  "the 
North  Western  University"  on  January  28, 
1851,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  the  ulti- 
mate governing  body  of  the  institution. 

The  original  Board,  composed  of  the 
founders  of  the  school,  selected  a  site  for  the 
frame  building,  now  called  "Old  College,"  in 
the  swampy  wilderness  which  was  to  become 
Evanston.  Members  raised  money,  appointed 
professors,  approved  the  architecture,  granted 
appropriations  and  formulated  policies. 

In  the  Centennial  year  of  the  University, 
the  Board  initiated  the  Centennial  fund-rais- 
ing campaign, appointed  professors,  approved 
drawings  of  McGaw  Memorial  Hall,  passed 
the  budget  and  promulgated  University  policy. 

Forty-four  men  and  one  woman,  represent- 
ing business,  education,  theology  and  science, 
compose  the  present  Board.  Officers  are  Ken- 
neth F.  Burgess,  president;  Bertram  Cahn, 
Philip  Clarke,  Lester  Norris,  vice-presidents; 
Stanley  Harris,  secretary;  Robert  Gardner  and 
Wesley  Dixon,  treasurer. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  meets  in  presidential  dining  room  in  Sargent  Hall  to  study  Centennial   fund  campaign. 
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Presidents 


With  an  impressive  record  of  successful  ad- 
ministrations to  his  credit,  President  J.  Roscoe 
Miller  assumed  office  on  October  7,  1949. 
Under  his  leadership  the  final  preparations  for 
the  celebration  of  the  University's  Centennial 
were  completed,  and  the  celebration  itself  was 
begun  officially  on  January  28,  1951. 

A  closer  integration  of  the  two  campuses 
took  place  with  the  establishment  of  an  office 
for  the  President  in  Wieboldt  Hall.  Dr.  Miller 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  students,  at- 
tended many  campus  functions.  On  these  oc- 
casions his  senseof  humor  and  genuine  friendli- 
ness were  evident.  A  sincere  interest  in  the 
students  and  student  activities  has  made 
President  Miller  popular  and  effective  as  an 
administrator. 

Northwestern  can  be  proud  of  her  two  living 
past  Presidents,  Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder  and 
Walter  Dill  Scott.  Their  combined  record  of 
30  years  of  service  stands  unequalled  by  any 
other  two  men. 


PRESIDENT    MILLER    charts    and   directs    North- 
western on  excellent    course    at    start  of  new  century. 


WALTER  DILL  SCOTT,  President  Emeritus,  can  re- 
flect on  University's  progress  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 


FRANKLYN  BLISS  SNYDER,  most  recent  President 
Emeritus,   remains   very   active   in   University   affairs. 
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PAYSOX    S.    WILD,    vice-president    and    dean    of 
faculties,    is    responsible     for    faculty    appointments. 


Uni 


niver 


sity 


JAY  J.  GERBKR  serves   University  as  vice-president 
and  director  of  public  relations  from  office  in  Pearsons. 

HARRY  L.  WELLS  administers  University  financial 
matters     as     vice-president     and     business     manager. 


JAMES  ^L  BROOKS,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  president. 


FRANK     S.     EXDICOTT     di- 
rected personnel  and  placement. 


RALPH  K.  BALL  handles  legal 
matters  as  Universitv  attornev. 
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WILLIAM  SF.LDON,  director  of 
admissions,   checks   applications. 


WALTKR  PAULLSON  has  been 
athletic  pubHcity  director  14  years. 


JENS  NYHOLM  directs  Deering 
policy    as    University    librarian. 


Administrators 


CHESTER  WILLARD  spent  busy  and  successful  year 
handling   job   of  co-ordinator   ot    veterans   education. 


DR.  LEONA  YEAGER,  keeps  Northwestern  students 
healthy   while    acting    as   director   of  student    health. 


EDWARD     STROMBERG,    director    of    publicity, 
has    important    task    ot    publicizing   University    news. 
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F.    GKORGE    SUELBFRGF.R,    dean    of    students, 
gives    advice    and   consul    to   Northwestern's    citizens. 

JOE    MILLER,    director    (jt     student    afFairs,    gives 
willing     hand     in     Northwestern     student     activities. 


ELIZABETH    DESW.ARTE,    calendar   secretary,  co- 
ordinates   social    program    from    otfice    in    Scott   Hall. 


Student  Affairs 


STUDENT  .AFFAIRS  OFFICE 

is  run  smootihy  by  able  assistants. 
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CLAUDINE  V.  MASON  serves 
r.s  counselor  to  University  women. 


ROLAND    McQUIGEN,    coun- 
selor to  men,  is  known  as  "Mac." 


FRANCES    YEARLEY  directs 
housing  for  Northwestern  women. 


E.     LEONE      LITTLFHALES 

handles  housing  problem  tor  men. 


CHAPLAIN  JAMES  McLEOD 

guides  in  tertaith  religious  program. 


and  Housin 


KATHERINE  GEORGE,    University    registrar,  cap- 
ably   administers  rules  and  regulations  of  registration. 


WILLARD  J.  BUNTAIN    efficiently  manages  dormi- 
tories   and    dining    halls    as    director    ui    dormitories. 


M.'\URICE  ECKBERG,   superintendent  of  buildings 
and    grounds,    keeps    campus    in    excellent    condition. 


GENERAL  FACULTY  committee  includes  representatives  from  each  college  ot  University,  meets  to  consider  policy. 


Faculty  Committee      University  Senate 


The  General  Faculty  Committee  was  organ- 
ized in  1939  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
University  Senate  to  consider  any  matter  of 
University  policy.  Members  include  repre- 
sentatives of  each  school,  elected  by  their 
respective  faculties  for  a  three-year  term  of 
office. 


The  University  Senate,  composed  of  all  full 
professors,  considers  matters  of  educational 
policy  and  advises  the  administration  on 
matters  that  concern  more  than  one  school. 
The  presiding  officer  is  President  J.  Roscoe 
Miller,  or  in  his  absence,  Vice-President  Wild. 
Leslie  Arey  serves  as  secretary. 
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UNIVERSrry  senate  is  composed  of  all  full  professors  and  deans  of  Northwestern's  various  schools. 


Alumni  Association 


The  Alumni  Association  is  the  official 
organization  of  more  than  seventy  thousand 
living  alumni.  The  association  carries  on  an 
extensive  alumni  club  program  in  cities  all 
over  the  country,  sponsors  and  promotes 
campus  events  in  connection  with  Home- 
coming, Founders'  Day  and  Alumni  Week  and 
represents  alumni  in  matters  affecting  the 
University. 

Recently  the  association  aided  in  establish- 
ing a  Parents'  Committee  to  keep  parents  of 
students  informed  and  interested  in  campus 
affairs.  The  Alumni  News  was  sent  to  all 
registered  alumni  by  the  University  four 
times  this  year  to  publicize  the  work  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Willard  King  was  the  Execu- 
tive Director  during  the  past  year,  while  the 
honorary  title  of  President  was  again  held  by 
George  Teuscher  of  Chicago. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  association,  many 
generous  gifts  to  the  Centennial  campaign 
have  been  received.  The  goal  of  the  association 
is  to  be  an  ever  increasing  force  in  building  a 
greater  Northwestern  during  the  second 
century. 


GEORGE  TEUSCHER,    alumni   president,   and  Ora 
MacDonald,    Alumni    News    editor,    look     at     issue. 


ALUMNI  BOARD  meets  periodically  to  promote  and  support  University  aims  and  projects  with  a^h  ilc  and  money. 
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GEOLOGY  LECTURER   Robert  Garrels  takes  rest; 
class  continues  to  transcribe  notes  on  rock  formations. 

COEDS   DOMINATE    Professor  Netliercot's  English 
class;  Isolationism    (on  blackboard)    can't  be  personal. 


ASSISTANT  PROEESSOR  Wasley  Krogdahl  inspects 
refracting    telescope    at    Observatory    built    in    1889. 


PHILIP  TAYLOR,   Lynford   Lardner,    RoUin    Posey 
discuss    problems    of    political    science^  at    conference. 

College  of 
Liberal  Arts 

.   .    .    1851 

Established  as  the  first  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  exists  as 
the  central  core  from  which  the  other  colleges 
have  grown.  The  basic  ideal  of  the  liberal  arts 
curriculum  is  to  implant  in  the  student  a 
breadth  of  vision  and  a  free  mind  to  pursue 
truth.  This  ideal  is  realized  through  the  study 
of  a  wide  range  of  cultural,  scientific,  linguistic 
and  philosophic  subjects. 

The  bachelor  of  arts  program  is  designed  to 
emphasize  particularly  a  broad  and  integrated 
college  education.  General  interdepartmental 
courses  provide  a  varied  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  philosophy,  music,  art,  basic  science, 
human  behavior  and  literature.  Specialization 
in  a  field  of  the  student's  choiceisbegun  in  the 
junior  year. 

Originally  the  school  was  called  the  "Col- 
lege of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts." 
John  Evans  conceived  that  the  purpose  of  the 
school  should  be  more  than  academic;  that  it 
should  be  "To  mold  minds  and  characters  for 
good."  Though  the  founding  dates  from  1851, 
the  physical  plant  of  the  college  was  begun  in 


1855  with  the  construction  of  Old  College  at 
the  corner  of  Davis  Street  and  Hinman  Ave- 
nue. University  Hall,  Minerplogy  Lab,  Fayer- 
weather,  Dearborn  Observatory,  Lunt,  Fisk, 
Swift,  Harris,  Locy,  and  Deering  Library 
followed  in  that  order. 

Despite  sentimental  attachment,  Old  Col- 
lege was  generously  donated  to  the  newly 
formed  School  of  Education  in  1926  after  a 
report  stated:  "It  is  of  a  type  that  is  suitable 
for  a  poverty  stricken  institution  in  a  sparsely 
settled  frontier  town;  whose  hard  students  are 
accustomed  to  wooci  frame  school  buildings 
improperly  heated  and  ventilated;  it  is  not 
suitable  for  this  institution  and  it  is  highlv 
unsuitable  for  our  students." 

During  the  past  year  the  basements  of  Fisk 
and  Lunt  have  been  reconditioned  and  re- 
modeled. Many  liberal  arts  professors  have 
added  to  the  prestige  of  the  University  by 
writing  books,  articles  or  research  papers, 
speaking  to  professional  meetings,  holding 
offices  in  educational  and  civic  societies  and 
even  campaigning  for  election  to  public  office. 


Dean  Simeon  E.  Leland 
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Richard 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Bregman 

Chicago,  III 
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Milwaukee,  U'ls 
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John 
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Brown 
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BUBOLZ 
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Evanston,  I 
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Wilmette.  III. 


Cantwell 
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Harvey,  III 


Joan 
Carroll 

Chicago,  II 
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Evanston,  111. 
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Chicago,  III. 
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Craig 
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Alas 
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Criswell 
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Daniel 
Davis 

Indianapolis,  ]n^ 
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Deady 

Evanston,  III. 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Chicago,  III. 
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Frey 

Chicago,  III. 
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Jean 
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Chicago,  III. 
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Evanston,  III. 
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Glass 
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Evanston,  111. 
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Chicago,  III. 
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Phoenix,  Ariz. 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Evanston,  III. 
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Chicago,  III. 
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Chicago,  II 
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Evanston,  III. 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Chicago,  III. 
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Evanston,  IlL 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Evanston,  111. 
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Chicago,  111. 
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Evanston,  III. 
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Omaha,  Neb. 
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Chicago,   111. 
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Bruce 

Mark 
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Gr.  Rpds.,  Mich. 
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Racine,  Wis. 

Milwaukee,  Wi 
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Chicago,  III 
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Hastings,  N'.Y. 


John 
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Chicago,  III. 


Openchowski 
Chicago,  111. 
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Per  I.MAN 
Mattapan,  Mass. 


Robert 

Perry 

Chicago,  111. 


RoBER I 

Persellin 


Fargo,  N.D. 


Charles 

Peterson 

Rockford,  111. 


Franklin- 
Peterson 
Naperville,    III. 


D  \S  A  1  N  t 

Phillips 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Delavan,  Wis. 
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Pike 
Hobart,  Ind. 
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Pu IMAN 

h'<    Smirh,  Ark. 
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Marysville,  Kan. 


.N  A  N  C  \ 

Probst 
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Rapaport 
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Barbara 

Pruitt 

Chicago,  III. 

Richard 
Ray 

■"   ^kakee,  11 
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Evanston,  III. 

Helen 
Reed 
Swarthmore,  Pa 


Carl 

Reimers 

'"t.  Worth,  Tex. 


Barbara 
Rewey 

Flinr,  Mich. 
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Staten  Island,  N."i'. 


Arline 
Rickey 

Rocky  River,  O. 


Maxine 
Rieger 

River  Forest,  11 
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Roberson  Robinson 

Wilmette,   111.        F.van.ston,  111. 


Stuart 
Robinson 

Dringfield,  111. 
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ROLLEY 

Bloomington,  111. 


Phyllis 

Rothbarth 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Nancy 

rountree 

Oak  Park,  111. 
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Rozmarek 

Chicago,  111. 


Don 
Rudy 

Bluffton,    Ind. 


SiGRlD 
RUEDEL 

Munich,    Ger. 


Joan 

Rumsfeld 

Lvanston,  111. 


Shirley 

Ryser 

Chicago,  111. 


Denny 

Sadilek 

Prague,  Czech. 


Betty 
Saver 

Nevada,  la. 


Jean 
Schaettler 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Mary  .Anne  Lou  .Ann 

scheidenhelm  schloemer 

Indianapolis,  Ind.      West  Bend,  Wis. 


Lrika 

SCHMITZ 

Stuttgart,  Ger. 


.\eal 

schneiderman 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Ai^Lis^  Mae 

SCHRIK 

Oak  Park,  111 


Rudolph 

SCHULZ 

Chicago,  111. 


Stephen 
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Algonquin,  111. 


Stev  e 

Seaberg 

Glencoe,  111. 


Richard 

Sedlack 

Chicago,  111. 
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Aite^ 


Arnold 
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SUS.A..N 
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David 

SlEMSEN 

SiPPEL 
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Chicago,  III. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Rockford,  111.     Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Robert 
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Independence,  Mo. 


Susan 

Spencer 

Kenilworth,   111. 


Joan 

Sprague 

La  Grange,  III. 


Edith 

Stafford 

Glen   Cove,   N.Y, 
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Charles 

Stein 

Pt.  Washington,  Wis. 


Charles 

Stern 

Chicago,  III. 


Donald 

Strahlman 

Irvington,   X.J. 


Philip 

Streit 

San  Juan,  P.R 


Elizabeth 
Strong 
Evanston,  II 


Parker  Patricia 

Stuart  Sullivan 

Lubbock,  Tex.   Hickorv  Corners,  Mich. 


Grant 

SwiCK. 

St.  Charles,  111. 


ohn 

Tadanier 

Chicago,  III. 


Suzanne 

Taub 

New  York,  X.Y. 


Betsy 

Taylor 

Wilmette,  111 


in 


Daniel 

Teller 

Chicago,  III 

SVLVIA 

Tullar 
Wheaton,  III 


Raymond 

Thoma 

Chicago,  111 

Beitv 

Turton 

Columbus,  O. 


Gay 
Thomas 
Columbus,  O. 
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X'andenBroeck 

Dayton,  O. 


\'lRGINIA 
ToBIEN 

Valentine,  Neb. 

Theresa 
\'an  Der  Vort 

Evanston,  III. 


Janet 

Tomlinson 
Racine,   Wis. 

W^il.ma 
Van   Tuvl 
Chicago,  III. 


Mark 
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Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Fred 
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La  Grange,  111. 
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George 

Wee 

►lanila,  P.I. 
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flenview,  III. 


Richard 
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.ewanee,  III 
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Robert 
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Waechter 

Wagnfr 

go.  III. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Jolier 

(ji-URGL 

Wahlborg 
Chicago,  III. 


Elizabeth 

Warke 
Chicago,  111. 


J  EA.N- 

Watkins 
Oak  Park,  111. 


Hai'I'V 

Watson 

Portland,  Ore. 


ISORBER  r 

Weisman 

Chicago,  111. 


SBHk^HHf 


Lawre.nce 
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Grea     '  III. 
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Welch 

Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 


Allan 

W'est 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 


Lewis 
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Wilmette,  III. 


Robert 

Wheeler 

Evanston,  111. 
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Whitford 
Niagara  Falls,  N."^' 


L\  NDu.S 

W'hitlock. 
Evanston,  111. 


Iris 
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Chicago,  III. 
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C  LrtIK 
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Jeanne 
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Los  Anee!>  •    t"  •' 
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Evanston,  111. 


UONALDA 
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ansas  City,  Mo. 
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Chicago,  111 
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Ted 

Withers 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Jean 

Woodward 

Mavwood,  III. 


WiTTOW 

Lorain,  O. 

Gav  .^nne 
Wright 

Woodstock,  I' 


Lewis 

WiTZ 

Chicago,  III. 

Patricia 
Wright 

III. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  Juniors 


Barbara 

aeder 

Blmfld.^Hills,  Mich. 


David 

Zeigler 
\'an  Wert,  O. 


Eve 
Zenner 

Chicago, 


BEGINNING  laboratory  class  in  School  ot  Medicine 
enthusiastically  examines  experimental  results  in  test. 

MEDICAL  STUDENT'S  blood  pressure  rises  as  he  ex- 
amines price  of  equipment  in  Abbott  Hall  book,  store. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATION  of  operations,  just  one 
phase  ot  tough  grind  medical  students  must  go  through. 


INFORMAL  MEDICAL  SESSION  promotes  friend- 
liness, knowledge  between  lecturer  and  future  doctors. 


The  School 
of  Medicine 


.    .   .    1859 


The  primary  aim  of  Northwestern 's  Medi- 
cal school  is  to  train  men  to  practice  the  air  of 
medical  healing,  but  the  faculty  and  alumni 
also  have  an  outstanding  record  in  the  fields  of 
medical  education,  research  and  public  health. 
Five  of  Chicago's  leading  hospitals  owe  their 
existence  largely  to  Northwestern  men. 

The  School  of  Medicine  was  organized  in 
1859  as  the  medical  department  of  Lind  Uni- 
versity in  Chicago,  became  the  Chicago 
Medical  College  in  1862,  and  affiliated  with 
Northwestern  in  1869.  It  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can school  to  enforce  a  standard  of  educational 
entrance  requirements,  to  adopt  longer  annual 
courses  of  instruction  and  to  initiate  the 
graded  curriculum  in  which  studies  were 
assigned  in  a  logical  order. 

The  principal  building  of  the  school  was 
completed  in  1926  after  a  gift  of  over  four 
and  a  half  million  dollars  by  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery Ward  made  its  construction  possible. 
Mrs.  Ward  later  contributed  another  four 
million  dollars  to  permanently  endow  the 
Medical  and  Dental  schools. 


Today  the  School  of  Medicine  has  5,()()0 
living  alumni,  including  Dr.  J.  Roscoe  Miller 
and  Dr.  Richard  H.  Young,  the  present  dean 
of  the  school.  The  majority  of  the  faculty  of 
over  500  is  composed  of  practicing  physicians 
and  surgeons  who  donate  part  of  their  time  to 
instruct  students  in  the  healing  arts.  The 
student  body  includes  500  undergraduates  and 
200  graduate  students. 

Faculty  members  have  published  more  than 
100  books,  many  of  which  are  used  as  standard 
texts  in  medical  schools  everywhere.  Out- 
standing work  has  been  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  four  hospitals  affiliated  with  the 
University.  Passavant  Memorial  and  Wesley 
Memorial  hospitals  are  located  on  the  Chi- 
cago campus,  and  a  new  16  million  dollar 
veterans  hospital  is  being  built.  Student 
assistants  work  in  these  institutions,  as  well  as 
in  the  outpatient  clinic  in  the  Ward  Building, 
which  treats  more  than  300  persons  daily. 

Nurses  training  programs  are  operated 
jointly  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
include  practical  work  at  either  Wesley 
Memorial  or  Evanston  hospitals. 


Dean  Richard  H.  Young 


AER  lAL  VIEW  of  Northwestern's  Chicago  campus  shows  Passavant  and  Wesley  hospitals  and  Medical  building. 
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LAW  SCHOOLS  are  noted  tor  their  long,  dreary  hours 
of  research  and  study.     Northwestern  is  no  exception. 

BUT   EVEN   so   boys   manage   to   take   tew   minutes 
out  now  and  then   to  play   rubber  or  two  ot  bridge. 


COLLEGE  JUST  wouldn't  be  college  without  ivy  that 
covers    walls    and    entrance    to    Law    school    buildina;. 


BULL  SESSIONS  are  bull  sessions,  even  though  it  does 
involve  digging  into  case  histories  to  prove  one's  point. 


The  School 
of  Law 

.   .   .    1859 


The  present  School  of  Law  began  in  Chicago 
in  renteei  rooms  at  the  corner  of  Clark  and 
Washington  Streets  in  1859.  Fourteen  years 
later,  the  school  was  merged  with  the  Law 
school  of  the  old  University  of  Chicago  under 
the  name  of  the  L^nion  College  of  Law.  When 
that  University  collapsed  in  1891,  due  to  lack 
ot  funds,  Union  College  became  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  Northwestern. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  legal  authorities 
in  the  nation.  Professor  John  Henry  Wigmore, 
became  dean  in  1902.  His  book  on  Evidence 
is  still  a  legal  masterpiece. 

The  school  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  country 
to  aciopt  a  required  three-year  program  of 
study  for  a  degree.  The  Illinois  Laiv  Reviezv, 
one  of  the  outstanding  publications  in  its 
fielci,  was  established  by  the  faculty  in  1906 
and  is  now  edited  by  students. 

Many  world  famous  alumni,  including 
senators,  congressmen,  state  governors,  and 
numerous  judges,  lawyers  and  businessmen, 
have  distinguished  the  school  and  it  now 
rates  well  among  the  top  ten  Law  schools  in 
country. 


The  present  building  of  the  School  of  Law, 
Levy  Mayer  hall,  was  completed  in  1926  after 
a  gift  of  v^'800,000  by  Mrs.  Rachel  Mayer. 
Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary,  an  alumnus  of  the 
school,  gave  ,S5'360,000  at  the  same  time  to 
construct  the  now  famous  library  which  bears 
his  name. 

Situated  on  the  corner  of  Lake  Shore  Drive 
and  Chicago  Avenue,  the  Law  school  campus 
has  a  most  advantageous  location.  The  build- 
ing contains  a  room  similar  in  design  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons  where  large 
classes  and  convocations  are  held.  Another 
room  is  a  replica  of  a  typical  court  room.  Here 
students  practice  trial  technique  one  afternoon 
each  week. 

Each  year  the  Law  school  traditionally 
holds  Class  Day  exercises  at  which  time  the 
outstanding  stucients  are  initiated  into  the 
Order  of  the  Coif,  a  national  honorary  legal 
fraternity,  which  was  founded  at  North- 
western. The  John  Henry  Wigmore  Key  is  also 
presented  to  the  student  chosen  by  his  class- 
mates as  having  done  most  to  uphold  the  tracii- 
tions  and  standards  of  the  school. 


Dean  Harold  C.  Havighurst 


SPRINGTIME  AT  Levy  Mayer  hall  brings  law  students  out  into  quiet  garden  tor  between  class  relaxation. 
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BACKSTAGE  theater  workshop  students  loaf  between 
acts,   dramatize   reactions   to   rain    from    leaking  roof. 

SEMINAR  by  speech  education   chairman   Robinson 
emphasizes  some  overlooked  phases  of  speech  correction . 


WAITING  for  tickets  to  UT  production  of  Blood  Wed- 
dings students   are  unaware   of  action-packed  drama. 


tessssc 


jAMES  H.  McBURNEY,  Mrs.  S.  Langer,  Karl  Lark- 
Horovitz,  O.  W.  Esbach  participate  in  reviewing  stand. 


The  School 
of  Speech 

...    1818 


The  School  of  Speech  dates  its  founding 
from  the  opening  of  the  Cumnock  School  of 
Oratory  in  1878,  although  this  school  did  not 
become  a  part  of  the  University  until  1894. 
In  1895  the  present  building,  the  gift  of 
Gustavus  F.  Swift  and  named  Annie  May 
Swift  hall,  was  built. 

From  the  start,  pupils  of  the  school  won 
prizes  for  declamation,  oration  and  debate. 
Through  the  years  dramatic  groups  such  as 
Prentice  Players,  Campus  Players  and  the 
Thalian  Dramatic  Club  appeared  and 
vanished.  The  present  University  Theatre 
was  created  in  1928  to  consolidate  these 
numerousgroupsinto  one  united  organization. 

As  each  new  dramatic  medium  has  ap- 
peared, Speech  school  has  instituted  courses  in 
its  study  and  application.  The  addition  last 
spring  of  FM  station  WNUR  was  just  another 
step  to  provide  students  with  the  best  practical 
facilities.  New  courses  in  television  which  have 
been  added  to  the  cvirriculum  this  year  include 
T\"  acting,  directing  and  writing.  Special 
contributions  to  society  have  been  made  by 
the  speech  and  hearing  clinics  which  are  main- 
tained to  aid  persons  with  defects. 


One  of  the  most  popular  schools  on  campus, 
Speech  has  produced  many  prominent  alumni 
who's  work  has  focused  na-tional  attention  on 
the  school.  Edgar  Bergen,  Peggy  Dow,  Pat 
Neal,  Charlton  Heston,  LeRoy  Prinz  are  but 
a  few  of  the  more  publicized  names  in  Holly- 
wood which  may  be  found  also  in  past  records 
of  the  school. 

Faculty  members  have  been  publicizing  the 
school  in  their  own  right.  Recently  Helmer 
Myklebust  wrote  a  guide  for  parents  of  deaf 
children.  Dean  James  McBurney  collaborated 
with  Kenneth  Hance  in  writing  Discussion  iii 
Human  Affairs  and  with  James  O'Neill  and 
Glen  Mills  on  Argumentation  and  Debate: 
Techniques  of  a  Free  Society. 

Charlotte  Lee  authored  Oral  Interpretation 
this  year  while  Karl  Robinson  wrote  Teaching 
Of  Speech  in  the  Secondary  School.  The  most 
prolific  Mr.  Irving  J.  Lee  produced  three 
books:  Language  of  Wisdom  and  Folly,  Waste 
and  Worth  of  Human  Talk  and  Hovo  Do  You 
Talk  About  People. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  expansion 
of  the  facilities  of  the  speech  and  hearing 
clinics  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the  study 
of  language  factors  in  human  behavior. 


Dean  James  H.  McBurnev 


SPEECH  SCHOOL'S  tame  extends  from  entertainment  of  University  Theatre  to  beneficial  speech  and  hearing  clinics. 
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Robert 

Sallie 

Thomas 

Richard 

Allen 

Allison 

Arend 

Athan 

Aberdeen,  S. 

D. 

Maysville,  K> . 

Mansfield,  0. 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

School  of  Speech  Juniors 


Theodore 
Beckermann 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ROBERI 

Beechner 

Rocktord,  111. 


1  IJ.M 

Berling 

Cincinnati,  O. 


JL  '  A  L  L 

Bloomberg 

Cliicaeo,  III. 


Elaine  .sa.ncy 

Browe  Brown 

Calumet  City,  111.      Oconomowoc,  Wis. 
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(jtORGE 

Calhoon 
Kokomo,  Ind 


Marjorie 
Cameron 

Srerling,    111 


Betty 

Carey 

Aberdeen,  S.D. 


C  AfHERlNE 

Carroll 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

il 


Cedarstrom 
Des  Moines,  la. 


Janyce 
Cooper 

Kokomo,  Ind 


is  I  L  Lit    .A  N.N 

Couch 
Tallulah,  La. 

DiANNE 

Dittmer 
Wauwatosa,  Wis. 


Richard 

Coyle 

Detroit,  Mich 

Peggy 
Dix 


Joan 

Cummins 

Hamilton,  O. 

\'lRGINIA 
DOMANN 


Pt.  Washington,  Wis.      Elm  Grove,  Wis 


Betty  .Ann 

Davis 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Fred 
donnersberger 
Hammond,  Ind. 


Christine 

Davison 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Kenneth 

DORST 

Mayville,  Wis. 


Rae 

Decker 

Du  Quoin,  111. 

Marilyn 

Dunkelberg 

Pekin,  111. 


Barbara 

Biery 

Midland,  Mich. 
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Margaret 
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Browne 

Buchanan 

Burke 

Bussell 

Huntip 

"■^                               .    > 
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Chicago,  I 
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Cotter 
Chicago,  111. 
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Dillon 
Grand  Rapids, 

Beverley 
Dye 

South    Bend, 


Mi.ii 


In.' 
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be,  ,  . 
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-Margery 

DVSART 

Elmers 

Ekedahl 

Elder 

Ely 

F.MER 

Faulkner 

'esrfield,   N.J. 

Evanston,  III. 

Rockford,  III. 

Toledo,  O. 

-Appleton,  Wis. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Barringr 

Fred 
Feldt 

;nilworth,   II 


L.  LLJ.i;, 

Fleckenstein 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Freeman 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 


jLL,t. 

Gallaher 
Harlington,  Tex. 


-■■».*M><,_i  William  Ihili^j.^ 

Garton  Gimbel  Glotfelty 

•Sheboygan,  Wis.        Rapid    City,    S.D.        Lowell,  Mich. 


John 

C  -V  IrliiRINE 

Thomas 

James 

Betty 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenlee 

Gross 

Guinter 

rown  Point,  Ind. 

Leonia,  N.  J. 

St.  ClairsYille,  O. 

Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Chicago,  III 

mMml 

Jane  Clara 

Haggerty  Hall 

Chicago,  III.     Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


J^UWELL 

Hall 

Chicago,  II 


Helen 
Ha.mpton 

Salem,  111. 
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Hartman 
Toledo,  O. 


Caroline 
Hatch 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MaR'i      liti-tc 

Hay 

Frankfort,  K\  . 


Helen 

Hemmick 

Marshalltown,   la. 
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Hoffman 
Peoria,  III. 


.  >ANCY 
HoRTON 

aducah,  Ky. 

Calvin 

Johnson 

Chicago,  111. 


Lee 

IwANIEC 

Chicago,  111. 

Jim 
Johnson 

Mulesk   ::      •!■ 


J  w  1  V.  t 
IwOHN 

Endicott,   Neb. 

Katherine 
Jones 
1  Lake,  N.Y 


Nan*.  . 
Kendall 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


KERms 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


King 
Downers  G-  ■' 


Bob 

Klamm 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


KoPLow 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 


Jerrie 

Kriegel 

Park  Ridge,  III. 


WiLLIA.M 
KUEHL 

Storm  Lake,'  1 


Hi 


AuLiREV 

Sylvia 

Joan 

Thomas 

Barbara 

bui 

Ladany 

Lavery 

Leshin 

Lewis 

LiCHTSINN 

LiNDBERG 

LiNDGREN 

Chicago,  11! 
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Elgin,  111. 
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LiNVILLE 

Maguire 

Majewski 

Manning 

Marr 

Margolin 

Mast 

ansas  ' 

.     Moorestown,  N.J. 

Chicago,  111. 

La  Grange,  III. 

Waverly,  111. 

Elgin,  111. 
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PHVLLJi 

Meyer 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


.Margot 
Mich  ALEC 
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Mitchell 
Herkimer,  N.Y 


Sylvia 

Morgan 
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Janet 

An  NELL 
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Mc.'Vrtor 

McGee 

McGregor 

'•-nston.  111. 

Gulfport,    Miss. 

Winnetka,  11 

UOUGLAS 

McKay 
Evanston,  III. 

Barbara 

Peterson 

Evanston,  III. 


.\  ELi 

Nelson 
Chicago,  111. 

Irwin 
Radnitz 

'^-'  -klvn,   N.Y 


O .  o  K  ■  D 

Nelson 
Evanston,  III. 

Edward 

Ragelis 

K.  Chicago,  Ind. 


James 

Olson 

Evanston, III. 

.Arlene 
Rassenfoss 

Kenilworth,  III 


Barbara 
ostermann 
La    Grange,  111. 

Patrice 

Rariden 

Ft.  Wavne,  Ind. 


Priscilla 
Ott 
Wauwatosa,   Wis. 

Lee 

RiORDAN 


Peters 
Ft.  Pierce, 

Jack 
RocHow 


Milwaukee,  Wis.    \\'estern  Springs, 
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Barbara  Ann  Jack  John- 

Shannon  Shaw  Shellenberger  Siebert 

■henectady,  N.Y.        \\'ilsonville,  Neb.      Ha\-erro\vn,  Pa.  Chicatj",  TI 


School  of  Soeech  Juniors 


Daniel 

Socha 
hicago,  II 


Robert 
Spiv^k 


Sally 

Stevenson 

Bloomington,  III. 


Dorothy 

Stillman 
Burlington,  la. 


Barbara 

Strang 

Lakewood,  O. 


Alan 
Sugel 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Nanxy 

Turkelson 

Kenosha,  Wis. 


VIarialycf. 
.  Tyler 
.'Pierce,  S.D. 

David 
Williams 
swiston,  N.'\'. 

Joan 

Viant 

Hebron,  Ind. 

Janet 

Windle 

Lockport,  N.Y. 

H 
1^ 

Sally 

Walker 

Herrin,  III. 

Joan 
Wolf 
ghland  Park, 

III. 

B 

Razjl 

Waller 

Chicago,  III. 

Edward 

WoOTEN 

irmingham,  .Ala. 

Peter 

Weber 

Evanston,  111 

Fred 
Wullner 

Affton,  Mo. 
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Loretta 

Wesch 

Burlingame,  Cal. 

Robert 
Yates 

Chicago,  III. 

David 

Williams 
Riverdale,  Md 

Arden 

YoUNGBLOOD 

Chicago,  III. 

PAINFUL  HOURS  in  dentist's  chair  are  on  way  out 
thanks   to   Dental   school's   new   airbrasive   technique. 

FUTURE   DENTISTS   receive   instruction   in   dental 
chair  technique,  acquire  skills  necessary  tor  graduation. 


STUDENTS  RECEIVE  complete  laboratory  training 
right  down  to  measuring,  making  and  fitting  "falsies." 


EVIDENCE  OF  school's  international  reputation 
is  this  conference  of  foreign  students  with  dean. 


The  School 
of  Dentistry 


1891 


The  Dental  school  was  established  in  1887 
as  the  University  Dental  College,  a  privately 
owned  school,  loosely  affiliated  with  North- 
western. In  1891,  it  was  reorganized  as  the 
dental  department  of  the  University.  Dr. 
Greene  Vardiman  Black,  called  "the  father 
of  modern  dentistry"  was  dean  of  the  school 
for  18  years  during  its  rapid  rise  to  promin- 
ence. 

The  present  facilities  of  the  Dental  school, 
located  in  the  upper  floors  of  the  Montgomery 
Ward  building  on  the  Chicago  campus,  are 
among  the  most  modern  and  complete  of  any 
such  institution.  Spotless  clinics  are  main- 
tained to  aid  in  research  projects  and  to  pro- 
vide practical  training  for  advanced  students. 

The  Dental  school  attracts  students  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  at  present  more  than 
5,000  graduates  are  practicing  in  85  countries. 
A  recent  graduate  of  the  professional  school 
invented  a  new  operative  development  called 
the  airbrasive  technique  which  eliminates  the 
conventional  drill  and  much  of  the  pain  asso- 
ciated with  its  use. 


More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  Dental  school  during  the 
past  year.  Over  half  of  them  had  completed 
three  years  of  college  work  before  entering, 
although  only  two  years  of  pre-dentistry  is 
required  for  admission.  Work  toward  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  requires 
four  years  of  study  of  basic  medical  science, 
laboratory  technique  and  clinical  theory  and 
practice.  An  intensive  two  year  course  for 
women  interested  in  becoming  dental  hygien- 
ists  is  also  offered. 

The  Cleft  Palate  institute  is  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  of  Speech  to  help 
restore  children  born  with  facial  deformities. 
A  program  of  research  in  dental  problems  has 
brought  results  of  far  reaching  significance  in 
dentistry. 

The  faculty  of  the  school  is  active  in  pro- 
fessional circles.  Dean  Freeman  is  president 
of  the  Association  of  Dental  Schools;  Leonard 
Fosdick,  professor  of  dentistry,  is  president 
of  the  Research  Association,  and  Evelyn 
Maas,  supervisor  of  dental  hygienists,  holds 
the  same  office  in  the  American  Dental  Hy- 
gienist  Association. 


Dean  Charles  W.  Freeman 


ORAL  SURGERY  clinic  familiarizes  students  with  conditions  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  diagnose  as  dentists. 
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FACULTY  QUARTET   relaxes   with   subject   matter 
which  includes  compositions  from  Mozart  to  Mahler. 

COMPLETE  LIBRARY  of  recorded  classics  supplies 
needs    ot    students    and    music    appreciation    classes. 


PIANO  STUDENT,  aided  by  Professor  Donato,  con- 
centrates on  improving  technique  in  sight-reading  music. 


COMPOSITION,  emphasized  here  by  C   note,  is  re- 
quired  ot    most   music   students    as   part   ot    training. 


The  School 
of  Music 


The  School  of  Music  might  easily  be  called 
the  most  active  school  on  Northwestern's 
campus. 

Concerts  by  the  University  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, five  in  all,  were  presented  during  the 
year.  It  was  the  hrst  time  in  the  history  of 
the  orchestra  that  two  full-length  programs 
were  presented  in  a  nine-week  period.  The 
string  quartet  gave  four  concerts  in  Lutkin 
Hall  this  year,  while  the  Centennial  band 
concert  was  given  February  11  in  Cahn  Audi- 
torium. A  distinguished  composers  concert 
by  the  symphony  orchestra  in  Janviary  feat- 
ured new  compositions  by  Howard  Hanson 
and  David  VanVactor,  prominent  alumni; 
Arne  Oldberg,  distinguished  professor  emer- 
itus, and  Albert  Noelte,  former  teacher  of 
composition. 

The  Glee  Club  and  A  Cappella  Choir  re- 
ceived support  from  the  school.  They  pre- 
sented their  annual  concerts  in  Cahn  audi- 
torium at  Christmas  and  the  opera  "Louise" 
in  January. 


Highlights  of  the  year  were  the  appearance 
of  the  A  Cappella  Choir  in  Orchestra  Hall 
on  February  5,  and  the  performance  of  the 
Mozart  "Requiem"  by  the  choral  groups  ac- 
companied by  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, also  in  Orchestra  Hall. 

The  faculty  keeps  alive  the  spirit  and  inter- 
est of  the  school  by  its  participation  in  many 
national  music  organizations.  Frank  Cook- 
son,  chairman  of  the  theory  department,  has 
remained  chairman  of  the  theory  division  of 
the  Music  Teachers  National  Association.  E. 
Clifford  Toren,  chairman  of  the  voice  depart- 
ment, is  active  in  the  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Singing.  The  Elementary 
Singer  series  edited  by  John  Beattie  and  Jose- 
phine Wolverton  is  called  America's  most 
widely  used  basal  series. 

Directing  the  school  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  goal  of  correlating  music  to  cul- 
ture and  of  aiding  students  in  individual  ac- 
complishment is  its  dean,  John  Beattie. 


Dean  John  W.  Beattie 


VICTORIAN  ARCHITECTURE  of  Music  building,  once  freshmen  women's  dorm,  is  reminiscent  of  early  days. 
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HISTORIC  SCENE  of  last  pre-registration  day;  here- 
after,  students   will   register  on   first   day   of  quarter. 

PROF.  OVERTON  and  assistant  talk  over  program 
with  undergraduate,  offering  advice  and  encouragement. 


WIEBOLDT  H.'\LL  on  Chicago  campus  is  headquarters 
tor  Commerce  school  graduate  work  and  evening  classes. 


The  School 
of  Commerce 

.   .    .    1908 


Only  half  as  old  as  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  School  of  Commerce  originated 
on  the  Chicago  campus  in  1908.  For  eleven 
years  after  its  founding,  commerce  was  taught 
only  in  the  evenings.  Then,  in  1919,  Ralph 
Heilman,  the  third  dean  of  the  school,  opened 
a  day  school  on  the  Evanston  campus. 

In  1923  the  school  took  over  the  chunky 
red  brick  building  which  had  previously  been 
used  by  the  Garrett  Biblical  institute.  That 
was  before  the  days  of  Deering  Library,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  old  Heck  Hall.  Heck 
was  a  dormitory  for'l'the  Biblical  students, 
and,  until  it  burned  in  1914,  a  part  of  cam- 
pus tradition  was  the  yearly  raid  Liberal 
Arts  students  made  on  Heck,  which  generally 
ended  in  a  dousing  by  Biblical  students  who 
stood  at  the  windows  with  pails  of  water. 

But  as  the  rest  of  the  University  grew. 
Commerce,  too,  achieved  its  maturity.  Be- 
ginning in  1942,  it  introduced  a  four-year 
course.  Previous  to  that  only  upperclass- 
men  had  been  permitted  to  enroll  in  com- 
merce courses.  Today  the  School  of  Commerce 
has  achieved  a  faculty  of  290,  and  has  a 
student  enrollment  of  1,290  on  the  Evanston 
campus.  Former  dean,  Fred  D.  Fagg,  Jr.,  is 
now  president  of  the  LIniversity  of  Southern 
California. 


Successful  alumni  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion; they  include  accountants,  bankers,  busi- 
nessmen, personnel  workers  and  men  who 
have  gone  into  businesses  of  their  own.  Today 
virtually  all  the  texts  used  by  Commerce 
students  are  written  by  the  faculty,  and  the 
Commerce  reading  room  at  Deering  contains 
25,000  volumes. 

This  year  the  graduate  division,  directed 
by  Richard  Donham,  was  moved  to  the  Chi- 
cago campus.  Here  the  facilities  of  the  evening 
division  in  Wieboldt  Hall  were  available  dur- 
ing the  day  for  its  use. 

Professors  Bosch  and  Bradford  were  called 
to  advise  government  agencies  in  Washington. 
A  unique  employee  opinion  survey  was  made 
at  Bell  and  Howell  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  Towle  and  the  department  of  man- 
agement. Among  the  authors  of  new  text- 
books were  professors  Moore  and  Gillsepie. 
Dean  McDaniels,  who  was  appointed  last 
spring,  resigned  in  the  winter  to  take  over 
administrative  duties  with  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. Experienced  and  capable  Associate 
Dean  Davies  and  Assistant  Dean  Nims 
directed  the  year's  remaining  program. 


Dean  Joseph  M.  McDaniel 


PROSPECTIVE  EXECUTIVES  learn  management  and  finance  behind  ivy-covered  walls  of  Commerce  school. 
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Graduate  School 

.   .    .    1910 

Students  have  been  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  for  graduate  studies  at  North- 
western since  1874,  but  it  was  not  until  1910 
that  the  trustees  of  the  University  organized 
the  Graduate  school  and  gave  it  sanction  in 
all  matters  concerning  advanced  study.  At 
that  time  the  degrees  conferred  were  those 
of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Since  then  the  de- 
grees of  Doctor  of  Education  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Dentistry  have  been  added. 

The  faculty  is  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  University.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Dean  Arthur  R.  Tebbutt  the  faculty  de- 
termines the  conditions  for  admission  to  the 
school  and  for  fullillment  of  requirements  for 
degrees. 

Studies  in  the  fields  of  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  engineering,  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics,  and  biological  and  medical 
sciences  are  open  to  members  of  the  school. 


DEERING  LIBRARY  is  the  center  for  research  work  carried  on  bv  graduate  students  in  all  fields  at  Northwestern. 
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The  Summer  Session  of  1950  followed  the 
same  pattern  as  the  year  before  in  which  stu- 
dents could  complete  as  much  as  a  whole 
quarter's  work  during  the  summer.  Eight  of 
the  schools  on  the  Evanston  campus  offered 
a  wide  variety  of  courses. 

Among  the  many  special  features  of  the 
Summer  Session  were  lectures,  recitals,  and 
concerts.  The  Northwestern  lecture  series 
brought  to  the  campus  a  six-week  series  of 
talks  on  significant  problems  and  trends  in 
the  national  and  international  scene.  Visit- 
ing professors  and  other  specialists  spoke  on 
the  major  issues  of  the  day. 

The  University  Theatre  produced  four  plays 
with  casts  and  crews  composed  of  summer 
students.  A  staff  made  up  principally  of 
Journalism  students  published  the  Summer 
Northwestern  every  week. 


Director  Albert  C.  Van  Dusen 


CAMPUS  BLOSSOMS  with  pretty  flowers  and  prettier  co-eds  by  time  summer  finally  reaches  Lake  Michigan's  shore. 
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The  School 
of  Journalism 


PROFESSOR  MACDOUGALL  greets  question  raised 
by  puzzled  grad  student  at  end  of  lecture  with  smile. 

MR.  ALLEN  and  assistant  go  over  market  research 
results  indicating  effectiveness  of  radio  and  television. 


IT'S  NOT  every  day    that  journalism    professors  get 
pay  raises  and  Mr.  Arpan  is  really  up  in  the  air  about  it. 


1921 


One  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  the 
Medill  School  of  JournaHsm  this  year  has 
been  the  series  of  clinics  and  institutes  it 
has  sponsored  for  newspaper  men  in  the  In- 
land Daily  Press  Association.  These  confer- 
ences are  a  continuation  of  the  series  which 
was  started  two  years  ago.  During  the  past 
year  the  school  has  held  these  short  courses 
for  reporters,  advertising  directors,  national 
advertising  managers,  managing  editors, 
women's  and  society  editors  and  city  editors. 

Among  the  outstanding  pieces  of  research 
is  that  undertaken  by  Dr.  Charles  Allen, 
whose  market  research  for  Wisconsin  news- 
papers has  won  national  recognition.  Two 
of  the  members  of  the  staff.  Professor  Jacob 
Scher  and  Professorial  Lecturer  Howarci  Tay- 
lor, have  written  a  new  book.  Copy  Reading 
a)id  News  Editing,  which  was  published  in 
January,  1951.  Dr.  Curtis  MacDougall  has 
completed  a  new  book,  Understatidiiig  Public 
Opiiiio)!,  which  will  be  published  in  June. 
Dean  Kenneth  Olson  worked  throughout  the 
year  on  a  book  about  the  press  in  Europe. 


A  very  interesting  and  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  has 
been  the  betterment  of  international  under- 
stanciing  by  bringing  newspaper  men  from 
many  foreign  countries  here  for  study.  These 
students  attempt  to  understand  the  United 
States  and  obtain  a  better  idea  of  objective 
news  reporting  and  news  treatment. 

This  international  project  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  several  years,  and  the  foreign  grad- 
uates have  quickly  risen  to  positions  of  great 
responsibility  in  their  own  press.  This  year 
there  are  20  of  these  foreign  newspaper  people 
from  Germany,  Sweden,  Austria,  Switzerland, 
India,  China,  Canada,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  This  representation  of  students  from 
so  many  countries  shows  that  the  School  of 
Journalism  is  well  known  throughout  the 
world. 


Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olso> 


FAYERWEATHER  LOOKS  HARMLESS  enough  from  outside,  but  inside  experienced  "J"  students  often  get  lost. 
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EDUCATORS  Lowe  and  Meredith  take  time  out  to 
swap  some  words  of  wisdom  at  mail  call  in  Old  College. 

PROFESSOR  Ray  Lowe  takes  his  job  seriously,  ofFering 
dependable  and  useful  counsel  to  all  of  his  students. 


OLD   COLLEGE,  symbol   of  past,  stands   as  service 
to  present  and  points  way  to  Nt)rthwestern's  future. 


CURRICULUM   LAB   gives  education  majors  oppor- 
tunity to  study  textbooks  for  students  of  all  grade  levels. 


The  School 
of  Education 
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Overlooking  Lake  Michigan  is  the  oldest 
building  on  the  Evanston  campus,  Old  Col- 
lege, which  now  houses  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. Here  future  teachers  spend  nearly  half 
of  their  class  time.  The  four-year  teacher 
education  program  is  designed  to  develop  the 
broad  understandings  and  the  skills  which  are 
the  essential  features  of  a  successful  teacher. 
There  is  equal  emphasis  on  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, professional  education  and  education  in 
those  subjects  which  the  student  expects  to 
teach. 

Well  known  authorities  on  teaching  and 
education  were  featured  at  a  conference  on 
"Developmental  Reading  in  Elementary  and 
Seconciary  Schools"  which  was  held  in  July 
on  the  Evanston  campus.  The  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Education.  Some 
of  the  problems  which  were  considered  at  the 
two-day  session  were  causes  and  treatment 
of  reading  difficulties,  preventing  reading  re- 
tardation, reading  and  mass  communication 
and  books  for  children  and  youth.  The  ses- 
sions were  open  to  the  public. 


Thorne  Hall  on  the  Chicago  campus  was 
the  scene  of  a  conference  for  secondary  school 
teachers  and  administrators  on  December  9. 
Sponsored  by  both  the  School  of  Education 
and  the  University  College,  the  meeting  dealt 
with  problems  and  trends  in  teaching  English 
and  with  speech  and  remedial  reading.  Among 
the  speakers  were  Northwestern  faculty  mem- 
bers and  other  experts  from  the  Chicago  area. 

Professor  Eldridge  T.  McSwain,  head  of 
Northwestern 's  University  College,  was  ap- 
pointed the  new  dean  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation. The  appointment  will  be  effective 
September  1,  1951.  Professor  McSwain  suc- 
ceeds Dean  James  Monroe  Hughes,  who 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  administrative  duties 
in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  teaching  and 
research.  Dr.  Hughes  will  continue  to  serve 
as  professor  of  education. 

Among  the  works  pviblished  by  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education  is 
Counseling  Adolescents,  of  which  Dr.  S.  A. 
Hamrin  is  co-author.  Of  the  many  works 
published  in  the  field  of  education  in  1950, 
this  book  is  one  of  forty  which  were  judged 
"outstanding."  Professor  Paul  Witty  is  the 
author  of  Strea7nline  Your  Reading,  another 
book  which  was  recently  published. 


Dean  J.  Monroe  Hughes 


IN    PATTEN    phys    ed    majors    learn    everything    from    gymnastics    to  badminton  in  their  extensive  training. 
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University 
College 


THERE  IS  always  time  enough   between  classes  lor 
students  to  drum  up  lively  discussion  on  some  topic. 

LYDIAN  LOUNGE  offers  women  commerce  students 
chance  to  find  rest  from  activity  of  evening  school  classes. 


PART  OF  what  University  College  students  call  their 
campus  is  Abbott  Hall,  dorm,  for  law  and  med.  students. 
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University  College  is  the  formal  title  of  the 
evening  study  program  on  the  Chicago  cam- 
pus. The  program  is  designed  for  people 
who  are  engaged  in  full  or  part-time  employ- 
ment. \  batchelor's  degree,  if  maximum 
hours  were  carried  each  semester,  could  be 
earned  in  seven  and  a  half  years.  A  thirty 
hour  certificate  and  a  sixty  hour  diploma  are 
also  offered  for  those  who  wish  to  shorten 
the  process. 

The  classes  presented  are  similar  to  those 
given  on  the  Evanston  campus.  The  faculty 
is  also  basically  the  same.  Over  300  courses 
are  offered  during  the  year,  including  classes 
in  pre-law,  pre-dentistry  and  pre-medicine. 
To  accommodate  Evanston  students  a  pro- 
gram of  about  seventeen  courses  per  semester 
was  offered  this  year  on  the  Evanston  campus. 

Requirements  are  the  same  for  day  and 
evening  school,  except  that  night  school  rules 
are  a  little  stiffer.  No  credit  is  given  to  a 
student  who  repeats  a  course,  even  if  he  has 
not  studied  it  since  high  school.  Even  if  the 
student  takes  a  course  which  will  bring  him 
no  creciit  he  is  required  to  attend  all  class 
meetings  and  do  all   the  assignments. 


The  school  was  founded  in  1933  as  a  result 
of  eight  years  of  popular  demand  by  students 
wanting  extra  classes  in  speech,  education  and 
liberal  arts.  Samuel  N.  Stevens  was  the 
first  director.  The  present  dean,  E.  T. 
McSwain,  was  appointed  dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  on  the  Evanston  campus  this 
year.  At  University  College,  monitors  from 
among  the  students  are  appointed  for  each 
class,  and  it  is  their  responsibility  to  take 
attendance. 

Social  activities  in  the  night  school  are 
sponsored  by  the  Themis  Club,  for  women, 
and  the  Knights,  an  athletic  and  social  organ- 
ization for  men.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
organizations  of  a  more  professional  nature, 
including  a  drama  club,  a  language  club  and 
the  Socratic  Society  for  budding  philosophers. 

The  college  offers  a  counseling  system  to 
its  enrollees  to  give  them  free  vocational  and 
personal  guidance.  Among  the  special,  pro- 
gressive courses  offered  for  no  credit  are  Edu- 
cation Counseling,  which  teaches  the  student 
to  improve  his  study  habits  and  reading  skills, 
and  Vocational  Counseling,  which  consists  of 
aptitude  tests. 


Dean  Eldridge  T.  McSwain 


SYMBOLIC  of  industrious  spirit  of  University  College  students  is  Wieboldt  Hall,  scene  of  night-time  activity. 
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INTERVIEWING  all  students,  Industrial   Relations 
Expert  Watson  places  tech  men  in  suitable  co-op  jobs. 

PROFESSOR  BRONWELL  demonstrates  use  of  micro- 
wave   transmitting    and    receiving   equipment    in    lab. 


THIS  TRANSVERSE  universal  testing  machine  can 
exert  compression  and  tension  up  to  one  million  pounds. 


THREE  tech  men  use  laboratory  equipment  to  test 
strength  of  various  metals  in  Civil  Engineering  class. 


The  Technological 
Institute 
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The  Northwestern  Technological  Institute, 
under  Dean  Ovid  W.  Eshbach,  offers  programs 
of  study  in  the  fields  of  chemical,  civil,  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  engineering.  Operating 
on  the  co-operative  plan,  the  Technological 
Institute  gives  its  students  direct  experience 
with  industry  while  they  are  pursuing  their 
studies.  During  the  five  year  program  the 
student  completes  twelve  quarters  of  academic 
study  at  the  institute  and  six  quarters  of 
work  in  industry,  where  as  a  regular  employee, 
he  receives  pay  for  his  work.  The  six  quarters 
spent  in  industry  help  make  the  transition 
between  school  and  the  engineering  profession 
a  smooth  one. 

Housed  in  a  new  building  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Technological  Institute 
is  provided  with-  the  best  in  laboratories, 
classrooms  and  lecture  rooms.  Among  the 
outstanding  equipment  is  "the  world's  quiet- 
est room",  a  soundproof  room  which  virtu- 
ally eliminates  vibration;  a  huge  testing 
machine  which  can  crush  an  eighteen-inch 
thick  slab  of  concrete  or  gently  crack  an  egg 
shell;  and  a  1,500,000  volt  generator  that 
produces  man-made  lightning. 


Prior  to  1939  engineering  was  taught  in 
Swift  Hall  in  the  School  of  Engineering.  The 
gifts  of  over  thirty  million  dollars  by  the 
Walter  P.  Murphy  Foundation  established 
and  maintain  the  present  institute. 

The  Engineering  Societies  Council's  cam- 
paign to  let  the  world  know  that  St.  Patrick 
was  an  engineer  came  to  a  climax  at  the  St. 
Pat's  Ball  on  March  3.  Dis'n  Data,  the  local 
ESC  publication,  kept  all  engineers  informed 
of  the  society's  various  activities. 

Professor  Burgess  H.  Jennings,  chairman  of 
the  mechanical  engineering  department,  was 
honored  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  when 
he  received  the  Richards  Memorial  Award  for 
1950  for  outstanding  achievement  in  mechan- 
ical engineering.  The  award  consisted  of  a 
cash  prize  and  a  medal.  Professor  Jennings 
is  the  author  or  co-author  of  iive  books,  and 
has  been  a  leader  in  engineering  and  other 
professional  groups. 

Professor  George  G.  Lamb  presented  a  paper 
at  a  AIChE  meeting.  Associate  Professor 
George  M.  Brown  is  one  of  the  authors  of 
Unit  Operations,  a  new  textbook  which  has 
already  been  adopted  for  use  by  fifty  schools. 


Dean  Ovid  W.  Eshbach 


TECH  IS  HOME  of  future  engineers,  in  addition  offers  class  room  space  for  many  other  schools. 
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F.  Greenville,  Fii 

Technological  Institute  Juniors 


Richard 

F.RIC  J. 

Inman 

Johnson 

F.vanstoti,  111. 

Neenah,  Wi 

Thomas 
Kelly 

Chicago,  II 


RoBERl- 

Robert 

James  W  . 

I'.A  L  L 

Da  \TU 

.Ale.xander  t 

.' 

Kent 

Kilmer 

KiRCHHOFF 

KUHN 

Leigh 

Leondis 

Lundell 

,'ilmerre,  111. 

Hudsoti,  N."^'. 

Chicago,  III. 

Chicago,  III, 

Wildwood,  Fla. 

Chicago,  111. 

Norrhbrook,  111. 

John 

XlCKOLlCH 

Chicago, 


Rodger^ 
Minneapfilis,  Minn. 


Fowler,  Cal 


Gl-KNN' 

Shei.lev 
Qt-r.y^  Cirv,  Pa. 


William   C. 

Sl.VIPSON 

La  Mesa,  Cal 


b.MELTER 

Chicaeo,  III 


Richard 
Seashore 
Wilmerte,  II 


\'/'v 


^.j-'- :,  =• 


- 
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^-  .-...•  •» 

r  Miiiwi"   ^ 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa 


President 

\'ice-President 

Secretary 


Elmo  P.  Hohman 

John  T.  Stark 

Wallace  W.  Douglas 


Philip  Dean  Appleman 
Lois  Virginia  Bakkum 
James  Roland  Basche,  Jr. 
Mark  Dave  Berger 
Barry  Richard  Blacklidge 
Alice  Barbara  Burkholder 
Violet  Gustafson  Butler 
Robert  Rolf  Christensen 
Sheldon  Edward  Davis 
Francis  James  Dillet 


MEMBERS 

Elected  in  April  1950 

Phyllis  Victoria  Feltskog 
Carlotta  Lucille  Fink 
Paula  MargrafF  Fisher 
Sally  Elizabeth  Franks 
Barbara  Lucille  Gasser 
Philip  Whitehead  Goetz 
Martyn  Alan  Goldman 
Vinnie  Hicks 
Anita  Kalisz  Jacobson 
Richard  Lee  Johnston 


Edgar  Leland  Jones 
John  Jacob  Klein 
James  Winge  Leisner 
Margaret  Anne  Maslin 
Cintra  Crosby  Mcllwain 
Richard  Thomas  Mead 
Richard  Hayes  Rose 
Barbara  Jeanne  Selby 
Miriam  Eckerling  Singer 
Mallory  Wykes 


Lloyd  E.  Abair 
Marion  Cisar  Archer 
Lionel  Olav  Barthold 
Jane  Marion  Casey 
LeRoy  Doctor 
Donna  Lee  Doughty 
Richard  James  Flynn 
Cvrena  Goldman 


Elected  in  June  1950 

Jewell  Estelle  Gueffroy 
Robert  Shepard  Johnson 
Sheldon  Harvey  Kamin 
Jerome  Michael  Katz 
Mildred  Ann  Leake 
William  George  Morgan 
John  Fred  Neumer 
Leon  Vincent  Padgett 
Jack  Eastman  Seehawer 


Richard  William  Sielaff 
John  Marvin  Sivertsen 
Marshall  Boyer  Stam 
David  Herbert  Steninger 
Betty  Ann  Tucker 
Anita  Magruder  Ventura 
David  Spore  Watson 
William  Kenneth  Witseipe 


Arthur  Alfred  Anderson,  Jr. 

Joseph  Bodovitz 

Gerard  Lee  Buckhout 

Elizabeth  DeWitt  Carlson 

Helen  Cohen 

Mary  Elizabeth  Fisher 

James  Ralph  Fouts 


Elected  in  October  1950 

Allen  Ira  Janis 
Beverly  Louise  Johnson 
Charles  Frederick  Comte 
Maynard  Ira  Kagen 
LeRoy  Elmer  Kurth 
Linda  Louise  Larson 


Richard  Mandell  Markus 
Frank  James  Munger 
Henry  John  Schillmoeller 
Laura  Lee  Seitz 
Jerry  Joseph  Shulman 
Thomas  Delo  Sloan 
Martin  Steinberg 
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Front  Row:  R.  Decker,  R.  Alpert.  B.  Couch,  N.  Brown,  S.  Stevenson.  D.  McFarland.  Second  Rote:  K.  Deakter,  B.  Biery,  M.  Bates.  B.  Schenk.  L.  Firestone.  Top 
Row:  M.  Gilling,  M.  Dix,  D.  Brown.  J.  Echdahl,  P.  Reel. 


Zeta  Phi  Eta 


1893 


Among  its  many  firsts,  Northwestern  can 
include  the  founding  of  Zeta  Phi  Eta,  pro- 
fessional speech  honorary  for  women.  Fifty- 
eight  years  ago  a  group  of  Northwestern  coeds 
who  were  interested  in  maintaining  high 
standards  of  speech  performance  and  in 
stimulating  worthy  speech  and  dramatic  enter- 
prises banded  together  on  this  campus.  Since 
the  national  founding  of  this  honorary  27 
additional  active  chapters  have  been  added. 
Hollywood  claims  several  Zeta  alumnae,  the 
most  famous  being  Shirley  Temple  and  Olivia 
de  Havilland. 

The  local  chapter  of  Zeta  Phi  Eta  has  mem- 
bers in  all  important  speech  activities.  Waa- 
Mu  talent  includes  Nancy  Brown  and  Kal- 
maine  Deakter;  Peggy  Dix  represented  North- 
western in  intercollegiate  debating;  and  Uni- 
versity Theatre  productions  found  half  the 
Zeta  chapter  behind  the  footlights. 

Under  President  Marguerite  Bates  North- 
western Zetas  gave  a  Christmas  party  for 
children  attending  the  speech  clinic,  and  a 
theatre  party  for  themselves. 


OFFICERS  OF  ZETA  PHI  ETA  discuss  plans  for  fur- 
thering speech  and  dramatic  enterprises  of  their  group. 
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Front  Ilnw:  R.  Cciiiocli,  D.  Blasius.  T.  Flaherty,  M.  Hodge.  H.  Hart.  Top  Roie:  T.  Rasouzis,  D.  Bielenberg.  R.  Riigeli.s.  V.  Bahich.  D.  MacRae.  J.  Werner. 


eru 


NEW  DERU  MEMBERS  announced  at  1950  May  Day. 
PRESIDENT  Flaherty  and  Secy.  Hodge  review  plans. 


.    .   .    1896 


Each  year  at  the  May  Day  celebration  the 
tradition  at  Northwestern  University  has  been 
to  elect  the  outstanding  fifteen  men  from  the 
junior  class  to  Deru.  Deru,  an  honorary  for 
outstanding  leaders  among  men  students,  was 
founded  locally  in  1896  and  has  remained  an 
exclusive  Northwestern  honorary.  The  mem- 
bers are  campus  men  who  have  been  leading 
contributors  in  extra-curricular  activities  and 
in  athletics  throughout  their  freshman,  sopho- 
more and  junior  years  at  school.  Deru's  func- 
tion is  to  bring  together  these  campus  leaders 
in  a  fraternal  group  which  works  together 
cooperatively  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
University  in  any  possible  way. 

Members  of  Deru  this  year  elected  as  their 
leaders  Tom  Flaherty,  president,  Don  Blasius, 
vice-president.  Herb  Hart,  treasurer  and  Mel 
Hodge,  secretary. 

This  year  Deru  men  served  as  host  to  several 
groups  of  under-privileged  children  who  at- 
tended Northwestern  basketball  games.  Deru 
also  helped  in  Centennial  celebration  activi- 
ties and  co-sponsored  May  Week. 
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Sigma  Alpha  Iota 

.    .    .    1904 


Music  is  the  universal  language  and  Sigma 
Alpha  Iota  realizes  this  through  its  purpose  to 
develop  a  stronger  bond  of  musical  interest  and 
understanding  between  foreign  countries  and 
America.  Locally,  SAI  upholds  the  highest 
ideals  of  a  music  education  and  stands  for 
furthering  the  development  of  music  in 
America. 

In  order  to  implement  their  international 
purpose  with  something  definite,  the  group 
contributes  to  an  international  music  fund. 
Nationally,  American  artists  are  encouraged 
by  the  group  through  its  national  composition 
fund.  On  the  Northwestern  campus  students 
are  aided  through  the  Hazel  C.  Ritchey  loan 
fund  for  student  aid. 

Members  of  the  group  willingly  contribute 
their  time  and  talent  for  concerts,  faculty 
teas  and  musicales  of  all  sorts.  President 
Stephanie  Rashevich  is  often  called  upon  to 
offer  members  of  her  group  to  appear  in  such 
events.  Some  of  the  oificers  who  assist  her  are 
Vice-President  Beverly  Olmstead  and  Secre- 
tary Sarah  Hansen. 


STEPHANIE  RASHEVICH  meets  other  SAI  officers. 
SAI   members  participate   in    musicales   and  concerts. 


I 


I'roid  Huu:-  M.  Gill,  E.  Page.  B.  Olmstead,  S.  Rashevich,  S.  Hansen,  F.  Landa.  D.  MooreReld.  Top  Ruir:  M.  Siniones,  U.  Hauii 
Bennet,  C.  Harris.  B.  Nemeth,  A.  Hasselbacher. 


;.ll.  .1.   M;ltoll.^ek.  J. 
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Siema  Xi 


President 

\'ice-President 

Secretary 


Walter  S.  Huxford 

Arthur  L.  Rowland 

Robert  L.  Burwell 


MEMBERS 

Initiates — January  1950 


Moses  Ashkenazy 
Walter  William  Carroll 
Thomas  C.  Douglass 
Samuel  Maurice  Feinberg 
W.  Harrison  Mehn 
Daniel  Ruge 
N.  Lionel  Blitzsten 
Norman  Benjamin  Dobin 
James  Albert  Fizzell 
Jean  Germain 
Merk  Hobson 
William  D.  Huntsman 


Edward  W.  Larson,  Jr. 
James  Allison  Luker 
James  P.  Michalos 
Clarence  A.  Neymann 
David  Piatt  Rail 
Leon  H.  Schreiner 
Richard  J.  Shields 
Burhaneddin  Soylemezoglu 
Hugo  Stange 
Theodore  T.  Stone 
Samuel  Weaver  Tinsley,  Jr. 
Alberto  ^"az  Ferreira 


Initiates— May  1950 


Ernest  C.  Adams,  Ir. 
Mubeccel  Belik 
John  L.  Bell 
Melvin  J.  Bigelow 
Kurt  Burian 
Raymond  K.  Burkharci 
Anna  L.  Burlingame 
Paul  Chung 
John  R.  Cortelyou 
Beverly  Cox 
Donald  H.  Davis 
Robert  Lee  Dillon 
Fred  E.  Dohrs 
Donald  R.  Dyer 
Robert  W.  Fritts 
Richard  G.  Grosskopt 
William  L.  Hartop,  Jr. 
William  P.  Hettinger 


Sidney  J.  Horwitz 
Julius  J.  Hupert 
Sam  Katz 
Harold  Klehr 
Bernard  Lampert 
Stanley  H.  Langer 
Benjamin  F.  Lounsbury 
Wilbur  H.  McKellin 
Marion  E.  Marts 
Harold  L.  Method 
Joseph  J.  Moder,  Jr. 
Norbert  Neuss 
William  E.  Newbv 
Harry  N.  Olsen 
Francis  J.  Ozog 
Marvin  L.  Peterson 
Richard  Petritz 


Lester  Gothard  Riggs 
Robert  Melvin  Rosenberg 
Muriel  I.  Sandeen 
Richard  S.  Schiefelbein 
Franklin  K.  Schroyer 
Herbert  W.  Schultz 
John  H.  Seipel 
Alexander  Somerville 
Lawrence  M.  Sommers 
Frederick  H.  Suydam 
Edward  B.  Tooper 
Arthur  Veis 
H.  Margerite  Webb 
Wendell  W.  Weber 
^'iola  J.  White 
Marjorie  J.  Wiley 
Hudson  Winn 
Stuart  R.  Wright 
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Front  Row:  R.  Paul.  D.  Johnston.  J.  Suess.  W.  Payne.  R.  Brown.  R.  Zelek,  F.  Polenta.  G.  Danielson.  Stcomf  Row:  B.  Marker.  K.  Kraase.  D.  Davi.s.  R.  Henry.  R. 
Elworthy,  E.  Gajewski.  J.  Rouiilard.  E.  Mortensen.  J.  Davis.  Top  Row:  R.  Hansen,  \V.  Kratz.  H.  Wheeler.  R.  Johnston.  C.  McNally,  .J.  Irwin.  R.  Anderson.  L.  Sal- 
berg.  J.  Pearce.  G.  Butler. 


Phi  Mu  Alpha 


•  • 


1910 


The  aims  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia  Society 
of  America  are  to  advance  the  cause  of  music 
in  America,  to  foster  the  mutual  welfare  and 
brotherhood  of  students  of  music,  to  develop 
the  truest  fraternal  spirit  among  its  members 
and  to  encourage  loyalty  to  the  Alma  Mater. 

This  honorary  society  was  founded  in  1898 
and  first  appeared  on  the  Northwestern 
campus  in  1910. 

Any  person  interested  in  music  with  a  B 
average  and  who  has  performed  acceptably 
before  the  group  is  eligible  to  join. 

Activities  of  the  fraternity  include  two 
serenades  yearly  in  the  women's  quads, 
spring  and  fall  quarters,  and  an  All  American 
recital  which  includes  a  program  of  American 
music. 

Leaders  of  the  group  are  Robert  Elworthy, 
president;  Edward  Gajewski,  vice-president; 
Robert  Henry,  secretary;  and  Robert  Krueger, 
treasurer. 


MUSIC  APPRECIATION  comes   to  life  for  officers 
of  Phi   Mu   Alpha   as   they   rehearse  melodious   duet. 
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PRESIDENT  MARILYN  MUSICK  accompanies  on 
piano  while  officers  gather  round  for  singing  practice. 


An  unusual  fraternity — that's 
Phi  Beta.  It  is  a  professional 
fraternity  for  women  in  both 
music  and  speech  schools.  Phi 
Beta's  patrons  include  many 
famous  men  and  women:  James 
I  Melton,    the   Tarkingtons,    and 

the  late  (jeorge  Gershwin. 

Membership  is  well-deserved,  for  members 
must  not  only  have  professional  ability  but 
must  have  grades  of  A  and  B  in  music  and 


JUDYHAVILAND  entertains  Phi  Beta  girls  with  read- 
ing at  weekly  shop  of  professional  music-speech  sorority. 


Phi  Beta 


.    .    1912 


speech  courses  and  no  grades  below  C  in  other 
subjects. 

Aside  from  promoting  professional  stand- 
ards by  awarding  two  scholarships  in  the 
music  and  speech  schools,  Phi  Beta  wishes  to 
share  the  interests  of  its  members  and  develop 
the  best  in  speech  and  music.  This  is  done  by 
conducting  workshops  at  the  meetings  twice  a 
month. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  Marilyn  Musick, 
president;  Merilyn  Johnson,  vice-president; 
Helen  McLane  and  Melva  Rentschler,  secre- 
taries; and  Melanie  Warmack,  treasurer. 


Fir»/  «.»,:  H    \.,M.j    M    I  "i-'-K-     ■!    l;"ni;,iii.    .1.  M,mn-,  R.  Heath    .1    .lenkins.  Second  Uow:  B.  Crown,  M.  Rentschler.  A.  Budinger,  M.  Musick,  H.  McLane,  J. 
harkoslan,  ,1.  .Msuiz.  /  .<;)  Rim:  H.  Hrvatin,  B.  \  oung.  J.  Cosegha,  L.  Wesch,  S.  Hilhorn. 
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PRESIDENT  DONNA  KRUSEL  discussc.  musician- 
ship and  friendship  among  Mu  Phi  Epsilon  members. 


Mu  Phi  Epsilon 

.    .    .    1915 


MU  PHI    EPSILON  GIRLS  give  rapt   attention   to 
Pres.  Donna  Krusei  as  she  conducts  intormai  meeting. 


With  an  eye  toward  excellent 
grades  and  superior  musician- 
ship, the  members  of  Mu  Phi 
Epsilon  carefully  select  candi- 
■  dates  for  membership.  This  pro- 
fessional music  sorority  was 
founded  nationally  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  in   1903  and  locally  in   1915.  The 


group  aims  to  promote  the  best  in  musician- 
ship and  friendship  among  its  members. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  guest  artists  Mu 
Phi  Epsilon  also  supports  Gad's  Hill  Center 
in  Chicago.  Donna  Mae  Krusei,  Corinne 
Scher,  Gloria  Sorensen  and  Mary  Phipps 
were  the  officers  who  took  charge  of  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  group. 


Front  Row:  H.  Cottongim.  L.  Nelson,  P.  Schaefer.    Second  Row:  S.  Hennis,  H.  Graham,  G.  Sorensen,  D,  Krusei,  ,J.  Knutz,  C.  Bloniquist,   -M.  WeeJ.    Top  Row:  M. 
Stetson,  R.  Ashelford,  0.  Sachtlehen,  R.  Therry,  B.  Shaw.  J.  Hulse. 
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Fruiil  Ruw:  P.  Cilotfelty,  J.  Hardy.  K.  Watanabe.  A.  Arbogast.  L.  Margolis.  Second  Row:  M.  Morris,  J.  Chapman,  B.  Turton.  J.  \\>aver,  C.  Rich,  J.  Weil,  B.  Biery. 
Third  Row:  J.  Sundine,  D.  Brown,  B.  Ternpleman,  D.  Sharp,  J.  Sarkisian.  B.  Tanner,  H.  McLane.  Top  Row:  J.  Patterson,  J.  Laughlin,  J.  Sidener.  J.  Larson,  L. 
Fitzgerald,  P.  Dix.  G.  Foy,  M.  Reid. 


^^    Shi-Ai 


1920 


OFFICERS  FOR  1950-51  plan  for  annual  Shi-Ai  Bat. 
VICKI  BUTI.F.R,  names  new  members  at  Mav  Dav. 


To  be  nominated  to  Shi-Ai,  junior  women's 
honorary,  is  the  goal  of  many  freshman  and 
sophomore  women.  Approximately  twenty- 
five  girls  are  selected  at  the  end  of  their 
sophomore  year  to  serve  through  their  junior 
and  senior  years. 

Proceeds  from  the  annual  Shi-Ai  Bat,  turn- 
about dance  sponsored  by  the  group,  are  used 
for  the  Shi-Ai  scholarship  funci  which  is  avail- 
able to  all  needy  women  at  the  University. 

To  be  of  service  to  the  University  in  volun- 
teer service  activities  and  to  recognize  the 
women  who  have  been  outstanding  in  schol- 
astic and  extra-curricular  activities  both  on 
campus  and  in  their  houses  during  their  fresh- 
man anti  sophomore  vears  are  the  purposes  of 
Shi-Ai. 

Pounding  the  president's  gavel  was  Darlene 
Sharp.  Assisting  her  were  Jo  Sundine,  vice- 
president;  Bettye  Templeman,  social  chair- 
man; and  Marge  Bruce,  treasurer. 
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/■,",./   k<nr      l.    \\  iii;;li,.h|,    H.    W  I 

K,  LiMiiki-,  J.  Dewi-j',  R.  Dunn. 


I..  Duff.     Top  Bow:  M.  Jung,  J.  Allen, 


Beta  Alpha  Psi 


1 921 


The  Greek  letters,  Beta  Alpha 
Psi,  add  up  to  national  honorary 
accounting  fraternity.  Students 
began  to  be  recognized  for  out- 
standing work  in  accounting  at 
Northwestern  when  the  present 
Gamma  chapter  was  fovmded  in 
1921. 

The  organization  serves  a  two-fold  purpose. 
First  it  stimulates  interest  in  accounting  and 
secondly,  it  promotes  co-operation  among 
students  and  professional  men  in  the  iield. 

Under  officers  Louis  Duff,  Mark  Jung  and 
Harold  White  the  group  sponsored  one  field 
trip  a  quarter.  On  these  trips  students  who  are 
considering  entering  some  branch  of  commerce 
can  see  practical  applitations. 


Beta  Gamma  Sigma 


.    .    .    1920 


Introduced  to  Northwestern  in  1920,  Beta 
Gamma  Sigma  has  chapters  on  both  the  Evans- 
ton  and  Chicago  campuses.  Beta  Gamma 
Sigma  is  the  national  scholarship  honor  society 
in  the  School  of  Commerce.  It  is  the  only 
honor  society  recognized  by  the  American 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business. 
Today  Beta  Gamma  Sigma  claims  53  active 
chapters  throughout  the  nation. 

Both  the  Evanston  and  Chicago  groups  of 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma  work  under  the  same 
officers.  Secretary-treasurer  Arthur  G.  Auble, 
professor  of  statistics,  acts  as  mentor  of  the 
group  and  is  assisted  by  President  Mark  Jung. 

The  aim  of  the  group  is  to  reward  accom- 
plishment among  commerce  students.  Grade 
requirements  are  high;  the  student  who 
expects  to  be  elected  to  Beta  Gamma  Sigma 
must  have  approximately  half  his  grades  in 
A's  and  half  in  B's.  At  Northwestern  one 
scholarship  is  given  each  year.  The  office  of  the 
dean  awards  the  junior  with  the  highest 
grade  average  a  full-tuition  scholarship  in  the 
name  of  Beta  Gamma  Sigma. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma's  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage and  reward  scholarship  and  accomp- 
lishment in  the  field  of  business  studies  among 
students  and  graduates  of  collegiate  schools  of 
business;  to  promote  the  advancement  and 
spread  of  education  in  the  science  of  business 
and  to  foster  principles  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity in  business  practice. 
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MORTAR    BOARD    OFFICKRS,    wearing    symbolic 
jackets,  relax  in  Rogers  house  before  executive  meeting. 


SMILES  OF  NEW  Mortar  Board  members  greet  new 
member  as  she  is  led  to  platform  at  May  Day  ceremonies. 


Mortar  Board 

.    .   .    1922 


If  you  happen  to  notice  a 
group  of  girls  wearing  white 
sport  jackets,  they  are  probably 
members  of  Mortar  Board, 
junior  women's  honorary  so- 
ciety. Its  members  are  chosen  at 
the  end  of  their  junior  year  on 
the  basis  of  high  scholarship  and  outstanding 
work  and  leadership  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties. 


The  group's  project  is  the  Mortar  Board 
calendar.  Profits  from  these  calendars  are  put 
into  a  loan  fund  for  use  by  any  woman  student 
needing  immediate  financial  aid.  The  1951 
calendar  chairman  was  Betty  Tanner  assisted 
by  Lorrie  Weikart. 

1950-51  officers  were  Jane  Smith,  president; 
Betty  Tanner,  vice-president;  Helen  McLane, 
secretary;  Janet  Patterson, treasurer; Marjorie 
Bruce,  historian;  and  Darlene  Sharp,  May 
Dav  chairman. 


Frml  «OK):C.  Smith.  F   Wataiiahe,  D.  Blown,  D.  Sharp.  Second  Row:  B.  Tanner.  F.  Yearlej-.  J.  Smith.  Mrs.  C.  Mason.  H.  McLane.  J.  Larson.  N.  Frobase.  Top  Roir: 
M.  Bruee.  P.  Spoils.  ,1.  Patterson.  J.  Sarkisian,  J,  BroKn. 
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DRAPES  of  Prof.  Arpan's  home  provide  background 
for    SDX    officers,    directed    bv    Dave    Von    Sothen. 


Sigma  Delta  Chi 

...    1922 


OPEN  HOUSE  made  election  night  in  news  room  in 
Fayerweather  pleasant  place  to  watch  returns  pouring  in. 


The  local  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  largest  profes- 
sional journalism  fraternity  in 
the  world, wasfounded  at  North- 
western in  1922.  The  aims  of 
SDX  are  to  associate  journalists 
into  a  more  intimately  organ- 
ized unit,  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  journ- 
alists in  this  field  and  to  advance  standards  of 
the  press. 


Selection  of  its  members  is  based  on  mini- 
mum grade  requirements,  extra-curricular 
campus  journalism  work,  faculty  recom- 
mendation and  professional  activity  in  jour- 
nalism. 

Local  officers  of  the  fraternity  include  Dave 
Von  Sothen,  president;  Jack  Scissors,  vice- 
president;  Don  Kellough,  treasurer;  and  Ralph 
Otwell,  secretary. 


Vront  Una-  D.  Hin  ,,  M  V  Ili  w  ill  l  <  \  .  J.  S<  lunilf.  Hafc-iiz-Zaman.  Second  Ron\-  R.  Korengold,  L.  Rothschild,  H.  Hart.  N.  Runnion,  H.  Ruppel.  INI.  Shaw. 
Third  Row:  H.  Kaplovv  R  Otwell  1  \ii)aii — Advisor.  D.  Von  Sothen,  D.  Kellough,  J.  Scissors,  P.  Jacobi.  Tup  Row:  R.  Nelson,  W.  Eaton,  E.  Kemnitz,  T.  Flaherty. 
I.  Latta,  W.  Bishop  R   Chatfield 
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Front  Row:  M.  Kalogerakis.  .1.  r^niith,  Al.  li>st<T.  Al.  tlaiil;iss:in.  .•.n-on.i  Hon-: 
V.  Coverdale.  P.  Prichard.  C.  Anderson.  M.  Bruce.  D.  Meister.  Back-  Row: 
L.  Hind,  P.  Hind,   P.  Coleman.  M.  Paulson,  S.  Thompson.    V.  Bauknecht. 


Theta  Sigma  Phi 


Orchesis 


.    .    1924 


No  campus  presentation  is  ever  complete 
without  them.  Whether  it  is  the  Waa-Mu 
show,  concerts,  recitals,  dance  presentations 
with  drama  or  music  groups,  members  of  the 
Orchesis  national  honorary  dance  society  will 
have  a  part.  The  national  society  was  founded 
in  1922  and  made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
Northwestern  campus  in  1924. 

Under  officers  Audrey  Forrdrescher,  Flor- 
ence Myers  and  Maxine  Grueb  the  group 
carrieciout  its  pvirpose  of  furthering  interest  in 
modern  dance  as  an  art  form.  Orchesis  also 
gives  members  the  opportunity  to  develop  in 
dance  ability  and  to  present  original  work  in 
concert  form. 


.    .    1922 


One  of  the  few  honoraries  to 

have  the  purpose  of  improving 

.;|  working   conditions    for   women 

f'l  is  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  professional 

journalism  honorary  for  women. 

This  honorary  also  aims  to  unite 

tmrm  the  women  in  journalism  and  to 

confer    honors    on    women    who    distinguish 

themselves  in  journalism. 

Theta  Sigma  Phi  was  founded  nationally  in 
1909,  and  was  established  at  Northwestern 
in  1922  when  women  were  admitted  to  the 
School    of   Journalism    in    sizable    numbers. 

Under  Officers  Carol  Ancierson,  Marge 
Bruce,  Marjorie  Fick,  Marilyn  Myers  and 
Pat  Prichard  the  group  sponsored  a  publicity 
clinic  for  all  campus  organizations. 
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Front  Roiv:  A.  Forrdrescher,  J.  Lavin.  Top  Row:  B.  Edwards.  M.  Bowers, 
M.  Grueb,  D.  Davis,  F.  Myers,  B.  Tower.  R.  Wagner.  A.  Rosenberg, 
,1.  Manz.    B.  Merrell. 


Delta  Omicron 


1926 


Twenty-seven  years  ago 
Lambda  chapter  of  Delta  Omi- 
cron, national  music  honorary 
for  women,  was  founded  at 
Northwestern.  Ever  since  that 
time  it  has  had  a  constant  part 
in  music  school  activities  and  in 
helping  to  encovirage  general  appreciation  of 
good  music. 

Delta  Omicron's  local  chapter  this  year 
offered  two  scholarships  to  deserving  music 
school  students.  Delta  Omicron's  national 
organization  maintained  a.  large  endowment 
fund,  a  cottage  in  the  McDowell  colony  at 
Peterborough,  N.  H.,  and  a  practice  studio  at 
the  National  Music  Camp,  Interlochen,  Mich. 
Pledges  must  have  a  B  average  in  music 
school  courses,  and  she  must  possess  the 
possibilities  for  superior  musical  accomplish- 
ments. 

Jean  Archer,  president,  guided  the  activities 
of  Lambda  chapter  this  year.  She  was  assisted 
by  Mary  Jane  Abrams,  vice-president;  Dolores 
Rometty,  secretary;  and  Martha  Bradley, 
treasurer. 


F'oni  Row:  J.   Hayford,   M.  Abrams.   N.  Archer,   M.   Bradley,   E.   Malouf. 
Back  Koic-  C.  Henker,  S.  Reich,  G.  Forbes. 


-j,^i^j^Ei^a>.    MWilll—aP">-<^  .IHLUW  ■■-  WiL  uNI 


FronI  A'.M-  i;.  /,ui,i^:i,  .1.  Intli,  .1.  .-^Irvrn-.  -M .  W  .  Ihiii^lnn.  A.  Roche.  M. 
O'Nan.  H.  Johnson,  tinric  Hoir:  A.  Adelo.  H.  Lionel  1 1.  W.  I.ems.  R.  Fillet. 
R.  Dimmick. 


Phi  Sigma  Iota 


1938 


The  "Open  Sesame"  of  high 
scholastic  standing  admits 
graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  of  the  Romance  Lang- 
uag'.;  department  to  membership 
in  Phi  Sigma  Iota.  The  faculty 
of  the  department  may  also 
join. 

Northwestern's  chapter  of  the  Romance 
Languages  honorary  society  was  founded  in 
1938.  It  not  only  recognizes  outstanding 
abilities  and  achievements  made  by  students 
in  the  Romance  languages  and  literatures  but 
also  stimulates  acivanced  work  and  individual 
research  in  this  field.  The  society  advocates 
the  promotion  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  speaking  these 
languages. 

During  the  meetings,  which  were  held  twice 
a  quarter,  papers  were  presented  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  members.  This  was  followed  by  a 
social  hour.  Aiding  the  president  of  the 
society,  Mrs.  Marie  Wellington,  are  Jody 
Stevens,  vice-president,  and  John  Furth, 
secretary  treasurer. 
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/•>..„(  H.ur:  I).  (:r;i\,  ,1.  \V,1,1,,  M.  I'rt.isori.  H.  Smith.  M.  Hieronimus.  B.  Welsh,  J.  Pritslaff.  Secmul  Roir:  I.  Ball.  P.  Carroll,  1.  Kellv.  W.  Bruiiil.aih.  M.  Wanl. 
H.  Hart,  R.  CattLi»oi..  Third  Ron:  V,.  Louz^■Il^ki.  D.  Walker,  T.  Johnson,  J.  Wear,  W.  Gehlert,  A.  Green,  B.  Gretler.  Tup  Row:  1  .  Hallett,  G.  Tallniadge,  B.  Morgan, 
C.  Stern,  Major  F.  W.  Riggs,  D.  Underwood,  B.  Morse,  K.  Law.son. 


Sextant 


1928 


SEXTANT  officers  confer  on  whys,  wherefores,  money 
making  aspects  of  Navy   Ball,  continue  sponsorship. 
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Two  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
NROTC  unit  at  Northwestern  in  1925, 
Sextant  fraternity  was  organized.  Its  purpose 
is  to  promote  a  stronger  bond  between  the 
midshipmen  and  officers  attached  to  the  unit, 
and  to  advance  the  interests  and  prestige  of 
the  NROTC  on  campus. 

Members  are  elected  on  a  percentage  basis 
by  the  respective  members  of  the  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior  classes.  All  men  with  a  3.0 
average  in  naval  science  courses  and  satis- 
factory grades  in  other  courses  are  eligible  for 
membership. 

Throughout  the  year,  Sextant  promotes 
Naval  activities  and  sponsors  the  annual 
Navy  Ball.  Then,  each  spring  the  doors  of 
Swift  and  the  armory  are  swung  open  for 
student  and  faculty  inspection.  During  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Sextant  also  gives  dinner 
parties  and  picnics. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  Marshal  Hieroni- 
mus, president;  Mel  Peterson,  vice-president; 
Herb  Smith,  social  chairman;  Jim  Webb, 
secretary;  and  Bill  Welsh,  treasurer. 


Front  Rou-:  N.  Penill,  J.  Kirkpatrick.  G.  Crawford,  S,  S.ilhiijii.  S.  Sarkisian.  J.  McKnight.    Second  Ron.-  R.  Nordstrancl,  E.  Reed,  R.  Leigh,  \V.  Else,  O.  Mortimer, 
T.  Century.    Back  Row:  D.  Hopkins.  R.  Kennedy,  D.  ilillcr.  F.  Luedtke.  D.  Nelson,  R.  Goodell,  R.  Guilford. 


Phi  Eta  Sigma 


1932 


Scholarship  first  is  the  motto 
of  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  freshman 
men's  honorary  society.  To  he 
eligible  for  membership  in  the 
fraternity,  freshmen  men  must 
obtain  an  A  minus  or  higher 
average  in  their  first  quarter  or 
over  a  period  of  the  full  first  year's  work. 

The  honorary's  chief  activity  is  to  provide  a 
tutorial  service  specifically  for  freshmen.  It 
annually  awards  a  scholarship  trophy  to  the 
men's  house  having  the  highest  scholastic 
average  on  the  campus. 

On  the  fraternity's  social  calendar  for  the 
year,  was  an  annual  banquet  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  freshman 
women's  scholastic  honorary.  The  banquet 
was  held  in  the  spring  at  the  time  of  initiation 
of  the  new  members  of  the  fraternity. 

Officers  of  the  fraternity  for  the  past  year 
were  President  Jerry  Johnsen,  Vice-President 
Bob  Leigh,  Secretary  Ernest  Reed,  Treasurer 
Will  Else,  and  Historian  John  Zimmerman. 


PHI  ETA  SIGMA  officers  look  at  national  publication. 
JIM  HOLLAND  accepts  trophy   for  Asbury  House. 
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Front  Row:  B.  Hatley,  K.  Blazek,  M.  Haii.scn.  H.  Tsaius.  E.  Bass.  P.  Park,  B.  Com. an.  .s.ton,/  Ron .  L.  Ki.m  i  .  i  Al.  W  ennerman,  M.  Yokel,  A.  Zuehl,  B.  Keefe, 
A.  Pavlicek.  D.  Rj-de,  A.  Morrison.  Thir'i  Row:  C.  Kennedy,  JM.  Meltzer.  N.  Stearns,  R.  Peters,  J.  Barker.  M.  Clonzales,  G.  Riepe,  S.  Ryan.  Last  Row:  R.  Chavkin, 
M.  Cole.  D.  Steinberger.  B.  Hanson.  R.  Eckerling,  L.  Markon,  L.  Cross.  J.  Hutchison.  B.  Pudney. 


ALPHA  LAMB  orticers  discuss  plans  tor  freshman  tea. 
FLOWERS,  CANDLES,  silver  service  decorate  table. 
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Alpha  Lambda  Delta 

.    .    .    1933 


Northwestern 's  honorary  for  f 
freshman  women,  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta,  recognizes  and 
promotes  intelligent  living,  high 
standards  of  learning  and  en- 
courages superior  attainment.  An 
A  average  for  two  successive 
quarters  and  a  B  or  above  average  for  the 
remaining  quarters  is  required  for  a  girl  to  be 
elected  for  membership  in  the  group. 

Participation  in  the  New  Student  Week 
Program  is  included  in  its  activities.  Early  in 
the  fall  the  organization  invites  all  the  fresh- 
man women  to  a  tea  at  Willard  Hall  to  explain 
the  ideals  and  aims  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta. 
In  addition  to  this,  a  joint  dinner  with  Phi 
Eta  Sigma,  the  freshman  men's  honorary,  is 
held  in  the  spring  for  all  new  members. 

Audrey  Zuehl  was  this  year's  president 
while  Martha  Yokel  took  over  the  vice- 
presidency.  Beverly  Keefe  was  the  secretary, 
Rosetta  Beamer,  the  treasurer  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  organization  was  Eloise  Hanson. 


Front  Row:  F.  Peterson.  D.  McLean.  R.  C;old- 
berg.  E.  Schmall.  S.  Obetz.  D.  Zale,  J.  Bachar. 
E.  Swick.  Second  Row:  R.  Pa.sek,  E.  Hilde- 
brandt,  A.  Evaas.  F.  Potts,  J.  Naines.  T. 
Roess.  A.  Norins,  H.  Simmons,  K.  RoEers. 
R.  Johnson,  Third  Row:  W.  Miller.  R.  Schmal- 
fuss.  J.  Aagaard.  J.  Glennie.  G.  Steffen,  R. 
Cech,  J.  Greve.  R.  Sielaff.  L.  RiRgs.  Back- 
Row:  K.  Marckx.  J.  Gibbons,  S.  Anale,  T. 
Sloan,  T.  Simmons,  D.  Gage,  G.  Kingsley, 
H.  Fo.\.  A.  Breed,  J.  Close. 


Pi  Lambda  Theta 

.    .    .    1933 

Pi  Lambda  Theta,  professional  honorary 
society  for  women  majoring  in  education,  sets 
a  high  scholastic  standard  as  a  requirement 
for  membership.  To  become  a  member  of  the 
organization,  a  girl  must  be  at  least  a  junior 
with  a  grade  average  of  3.5.  Graduates  must 
maintain  a  4.0  average. 

Organized  to  provide  professional  fellow- 
ship and  to  further  the  interests  and  position 
of  women  in  education  Pi  Lambda  Theta  is 
also  active  socially.  Founders  Day  was  celeb- 
rated with  a  banquet  November  13.  Rushing 
meetings  and  functions  were  added  to  the 
social  calendar.  Completing  the  year's  activi- 
ties were  the  open  meetings  headed  by  guest 
speakers  in  the  profession  for  all  those  inte- 
rested in  attending. 

Presiding  over  these  functions  was  president 
Ruth  Fenner  assisted  by  vice-president  Nancy 
Giordano;  recording  secretary  Pat  Doyle;  and 
treasurer  Doris  Brown. 


Pi  Mu  Epsilon 


1945 


Northwestern 's  candidates  to  take  over 
Einstein's  position  have  banded  together  in 
Pi  Mu  Epsilon,  mathematics  honorary  to  take 
off  occasionally  into  their  own  world  of 
tangents. 

In  this  organization  members  enjoy  three 
or  four  events  of  mathematical  interest  each 
quarter,  which  include  lectures,  tours  and 
demonstrations.  They  also  have  several  social 
activities  during  the  year. 

Pi  Mu  Epsilon  was  fovmded  nationally  in 
1914  and  the  Northwestern  chapter  was 
established  in  1944  from  the  former  NU 
Math  Club.  The  aim  of  the  group  is  to  promote 
scholarship  and  interest  in  mathematics.  Local 
officers  are  Joseph  Naines,  president;  Edmund 
Cohler,  vice-president;  Art  Norins,  secretary; 
and  Ann  Evans,  treasurer. 

Members  are  elected  on  completion  of 
calculus  courses  at  Northwestern,  and  must 
have  an  A-average  in  mathematics  and  a  B 
overall  grade  average. 


froiil  Row:  H.  Hagen,  N.  Giordano,  R.  Fenner, 
D.  Brown,  R.  Vernon,  M.  Klein.  Last  Row: 
P.  Doyle. 
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Fnml  Ruu\  .M.  Leslie,  D.  Wilson,  J.  White,  K    Strom,  G.  Kelly,  W.  Stelle.    Back  Row:  J.  Suess.  J.  Halbe,  T.  Johnson.  .1.  Homer,  jNI.  Keil,  J.  Spreitzer,  R.  Sarna. 


Delta  Phi  Epsilon 

.    .    .    1939 


Theta  chapter  of  Delta  Phi 
Epsilon  is  now  in  its  tenth  year 
at  Northwestern.  Founded  orig- 
inally at  Georgetown  University 
it  is  the  first  professional  foreign 
service  fraternity  to  be  organ- 
ized in  this  countrv.  Its  aim  is 


A   LI\KL^-    DISCUSSION   period   follows  guest 
speaker's  message  at  Delta  Phi  Epsilon  meeting. 


to  unite  college  men  interested  in  careers  in 
political  and  commercial  relations.  To  this 
end  the  men  of  the  Theta  chapter  sponsor 
speakers  for  their  group — prominent  business- 
men, professors,  and  others  professionally 
interested  in  foreign  affairs. 

Officers  Jim  White,  president;  Dorwin 
Wilson,  vice-president;  George  Kelly,  treas- 
urer, and  Ken  Strom,  secretary  planned  to 
bring  a  nationally  known  personality  here  to 
speak  to  the  stvident  body. 


GUEST  SPEAKERS,  aregularpart  of  DeltaPhi  Epsilon 
meetings.  Their  talks  provide  data  on  foreign  service. 
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First  Row:  R.  Carson,  J.  Quinn,  R.  Wisen,  H.  Cork,  J.  May,  P.  Fisher,  K.  Rogers.    Second  Row:  B.  Robinson,  P.  Castro.  C.  Silverblatt,  R.  Larson,  A.  Leondis,  E 
Nugent,  B.  Bergstrom,  J.  Wear.    Back  Row:  A.  Breed,  A.  Norins,  A.  Dewsberry,  L.  01=on,  R.  Morse.  F.  Fluegge.  R.  Struck,  A.  Down. 


Tau  Beta  P 


1 


1941 


Tau  Beta  Pi  held  its  annual  essay  contest 
for  pledges  again  this  year,  and  among  its 
other  activities  were  a  faculty  evaluation 
poll  and  an  "outstanding  graduate"  award. 

The  society,  which  is  in  its  ninth  year  at 
Northwestern,  was  founded  at  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity for  the  purpose  of  honoring  distin- 
guished scholarship  and  exemplary  character 
among  engineering  students.  New  members  of 
the  group  were  feted  at  initiation  banquets 
fall  and  winter  quarters. 


EACH  YEAR  Tau  Beta  Pi  donates  new  engineering 
books  to  Tech  library.  Members  inspect  recent  additions. 


Officers  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  this 
year  were  Robert  Larson,  pres- 
ident; Eugene  Nugent,  vice- 
president;  Alexander  Leondis, 
recording  secretary,  and  Peter 
Castro,  treasurer. 


OFFICERS  CHECK  entries  in  contest  sponsored  by 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  national  scholastic  engineering  honorary. 
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FREQUENT  INFORMAL  MEETINGS   help 
President  Al  Breed  (right)  plan  year's  activities. 


"It's  a  homer!"  This  cry  can 
be  heard  when   the  members  of 
Pi    Tail    Sigma,     national     me- 
chanical   engineering    honorary 
fraternity,    and  the  mechanical 
engineering     faculty    battle    in 
their  annual  softball  game. 
Organized  on  the  Northwestern  campus  on 
May   15,   1943,    Pi  Tau  Sigma's  aims  are  to 
commend   those  of  high  scholastic   standing 


6 


I 


COMPLICATED  MACHINES  puzzle  some  students, 
but  not  mechanically-minded  Pi  Tau  Sigma  members. 


Pi  Tau  Sigma 


1943 


who  are  also  active  in  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties and  to  render  service  to  underclassmen 
and  the  engineering  profession. 

Membership  is  not  easily  acieved,  for  only 
those  upper  class  mechanical  engineering 
students  who  are  scholastically  eligible  can  be 
invited  to  join. 

Pi  Theta,  Northwestern 's  chapter,  was  led 
the  past  year  by  Allen  Breed,  president,  with 
Philip  Swansorg  as  vice-president,  and  Alfred 
Down,  recording  secretary;  Arthur  Dews- 
berry,  corresponding  secretary;  and  Donald 
Ratterman,  treasurer. 


J 


Front  Row:  B.  Bergstrom.  A.  Down.  A.  Bre?d,  A.  Dewsberry.  R.  Struck.    Back  Row:  P.  Fisher.  W.  Guthrie.  D.  Nugent,  .7.  Lundell.  H.  Cork. 
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FALL  INITL'\TES  OF  HKN~Whitehouse,  Cannon, 
Fender  and  Tallmadge — meet  with  Prof.  R.  R.  Jenness. 


Eta  Kappa  Nu 


1949 


MOTOR    GENERATOR    attracts    Eta     Kappa    Nu 
officers  .Members   are  electrical   engineering  students. 


On  January  24,  1948,  an  Eta 
Kappa  Nu  chapter.  Beta  Tau, 
was  founded  at  Northwestern 
University.  Eta  Kappa  Nu,  an 
electrical  engineering  honor  so- 
ciety, has  been  a  national  organ- 
zation  for  47  years.  Members  are 
elected  from  the  undergraduate  junior  and 
senior  classmen  in  the  Technological  Institute 
who  have  maintained  high  scholarship  and 
have  shown  interest  in  the  electrical  engineer- 


ing profession. 

Graduate  students,  faculty,  and  professional 
engineers  are  elected  each  year  to  Eta  Kappa 
Nu  on  the  basis  of  interest,  ability,  and 
accomplishments. 

President  James  Wear,  assisted  by  vice- 
president  James  Quin,  intends  to  carry  out  the 
fraternity's  aims  of  encouraging  and  assisting 
electrical  engineers  in  their  profession,  and 
promoting  co-operation  and  advancement  in 
the  held. 


Front  Row:  R.  Carson.  R.  Larson,  R.  Wisen,  B.  Robinson,  E.  Yoder.    .S-conrf  Roic:  R.  Cleaveland,  D.  Larson,  J.  Wear,  J.  Quinn,  R.  Castro,  .1.  May.    Back  Row:  R. 
Morse,  J.  Dever,  R.  Stone,  E.  Owen,  G.  Sommerman,  R.  Jones. 
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First  Roir:  H.  Withers.  J.  Pilsudski.  L. 
Wills,  D,  Hudson.  B.  Wood.  Second  Bnu-: 
D.  Willison.C.Kohn.  H.  Martin,  J.  Blozis. 
J.  Arado.  Back  Row:  R.  Graves.  R.  Gold- 
stine,  A.  Balasi.  T.  Holliday,  C.  Kuehn. 


Gamma  Theta 

Upsilon 

For  those  who  want  to  know  more  about  the 
world  they  Hve  in,  there's  a  group  on  campus 
that  can  help  them.  That  group  is  the  pro- 
fessional geographical  society,  Gamma  Theta 
Upsilon. 

The  members  of  this  society  meet  twice  a 
month  to  further  their  knowledge  of  geography 
through  discussion  held  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Clyde  F.  Kohn,  Asst.  Prof,  of  geography. 

Besides  the  desire  to  increase  the  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  its  members,  Gamma  Theta 
Upsilon  aims  to  give  them  a  professional  in- 
terest in  the  field,  to  advance  the  professional 
status  of  the  geography,  and  to  create  and 
administer  a  fund  for  the  furthering  of 
graduate  study  in  the  subject.  Membership  is 
open  to  any  student  who  has  received  a  higher 
than  average  grade  for  nine  quarter-hours  of 
geography. 


Eta  Sigma  Phi 


"We  came,  we  saw,  we  conquered"  should 
be  the  motto  of  Eta  Sigma  Phi,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  honorary  fraternity.  It  came  to  North- 
western in  1927,  it  saw  a  fertile  field  for  the 
advancement  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
classics,  and  it  conquered  some  of  the  finest 
students  on  campus  for  its  members. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Grundy 
Steiner  P.H.D.  instructor  in  the  classics,  this 
group  regularly  holds  business  meetings,  social 
events  which  are  open  to  the  public  upon  in- 
vitation, and  cultural  programs  which  are 
open  to  all  who  are  interested.  It  also  annually 
awards  Eta  Sigma  Phi  medals  to  students  at- 
tending high  schools  in  the  Northwestern  area 
for  superior  ability  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

To  become  a  member  of  Eta  Sigma  Phi, 
students  must  be  undergraduates  who  have 
maintained  a  "B"  average  in  Latin  or  Greek. 


Front  Roic:  N.  Bratsolius.  M,  .lohnson,  G. 
Parker,  J.  Demos.  Sironil  Row:  Dr.  A. 
Dorjahn,  B.  Gorman.  F.  Sachtschale.  G. 
Colhiis,  Dr.  C.  MurU-v.  Bark-  Row:  J, 
Devlin,  A.  Oldeiuiuist.  Dr.  G.  Steiner,  A, 
Wulfgarth.  J.  Poling. 


1872 


Four  charter  members  established  Phi 
Delta  Theta  fraternity,  the  first  fraternity  at 
Northwestern.  Since  its  founding  in  1859, 
the  Phi  Delts  have  rolled  up  an  impressive 
list  of  firsts,  first  to  own  their  own  house, 
first  to  have  a  house  mother,  and  first  to 
operate  their  own  dining  room. 

Phi  Delt  alumni  who  have  achieved  fame 
and  success  number  a  National  Amateur  golf 
champion,  the  present  Dean  of  Cornell  Med- 
ical school,  the  vice  president  of  Johnson's 
Wax  Company,  three  AU-American  football 
players,  anci  an  Olympic  swimmer. 

Joe  Miller,  director  of  student  affairs, 
Willard  Buntain,  director  of  dorms  and 
commons,  and  Ken  Setterdahl,  public  rela- 
tions at  Northwestern  are  also  alumni. 

Phi  Delts  have  at  one  time  or  another 
filled  every  class  office,  and  have  won  the  all- 
university  basketball  championship  for  three 
vears. 


ROARING  TWENTIES  found  class  of 
1926  23-skidooing  around  Willard  Hal 


FEARLESS,  DETERMINED,  and  deb- 
(jnair,  class  of  1901   faces  20th  century. 
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Front  Row:  D.  Owens,  J.  Menon,  E.  Brandon,  C.  Kesterson,  P.  fugelso,  L.  Ranney.  Secorul  Rote:  D.  Tittle,  P.  Foster,  P.  Rich,  B.  Anderson,  B.  McGinn,  B.  Rag- 
land,  B.  Weiner.  Third  Ron-:  J.  Drais,  P.  Lindsav,  J.  White,  J.  Healev,  D,  Dielenberg,  F.  Westering,  V.  Tuttiill,  R.  Struck,  G.  Woerner.  Fourth  Row:  G.  Opie.  R. 
Zay,  H.  Kelso,  B.  Listug,  B.  Nelson,  R.  Pollock,  D.  Rondou,  R.  Stilwell.  Fifth  Row:  T.  Eniich,  D.  Stoltz,  D.  Steffey.  J.  Scheid,  L.  Riordan,  J.  Biever,  B.  Burnett, 
J.  Porter.    Sixth  Row:  B.  Martin,  D.  LeBuhn.  C.  Horton.  D.  Itzel,  R.  LeBuhn,  P.  Kohler,  R.  Hanna,  N.  Murdock,  R.  Omundson. 


Phi  Delta  Theta 


Two  athletic  events  highlight  the  social 
season  for  Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity.  One  is 
the  annual  Hangover  Bowl  game  on  Home- 
coming morning.  The  Phi  Delts  clash  with 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  for  the  "Little 
Brown  Jug".  At  present,  the  Phi  Delts  lead 
with  a  score  of  four  games  to  none.  The  second 
athletic  event  is  the  annual  picnic  and  softball 
game  with  their  sister  sorority,  Delta  Gamma. 

Another  annual  social  event  for  the  Phi 
Delts  is  the  Miami  Triad  formal  with  Sigma 
Chi  and  Beta  Theta  Pi,  commemorating  their 
founding  at  Miami  University  at  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Varsity  athletics  draws  the  attention  of  the 
Phi  Delts  too  with  Rich  Anderson,  Bob 
Baggott,  and  Frost  Westering  in  football.  Phi 
Delt  Doug  Bielenberg,  Northwestern's  number 
one  baseball  pitcher  is  also  on  the  basketball 
team. 

Vic  Tuthill  won  the  Western  Michigan 
Yachting  Association  cup  last  year.  The  Phi 
Delts  have  captured  the  cup  for  the  past  four 
years. 


HOUSEMOTHER  advises  two  of  her  handsome  charges. 
BROTHER  Laswell's  talents  amaze  and  amuse  officers. 
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OFFICERS  merrily  reminisce  among  their  souveniers. 
IM  FOOTBALL  squad  is  not  deterred  by  rainy  weather. 


The  name  Phi  Kappa  Psi  imphes  athletics 
in  almost  every  form.  There's  no  question  that 
the  Phi  Psis,  in  recent  years,  have  been  well 
represented  on  the  NLI  gridiron,  tennis  courts, 
golf  covirses,  and  in  the  swimming  pool. 

The  three  Phi  Psis  on  the  varsity  football 
team  are  two  lettermen,  Dick  Alban  and  John 
Steeb,  and  Harry  Riley,  newcomer  to  the 
varsity.  Jim  Love,  a  three  year  varsity  golf 
star,  was  last  season's  team  captain,  while 
Scott  Pieters,  varsity  tennis  captain,  has  been 
singles  conference  champion,  and  last  year  led 
NU  to  the  league  championship.  Jim  Erkert, 
varsity  swimmer,  was  star  of  last  year's  team. 

On  the  Phi  Psi  social  calendar  were  a  spring 
formal  at  a  Wisconsin  resort,  and  the  Jeft'Duo. 

Phi  Psis  in  campus  activities  were  Jim 
Clancy  in  Waa-Mu,  and  Lew  Witz  in  the 
Dolphin  Show. 

Pounding  the  gavel  of  Illinois  Alpha  chapter 
of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  was  Don  Grey.  Assisting  him 
as  veep  was  Court  Dvmn. 


Phi  Kappa  Psi 


Front  Row:  B.  Woodsido,  K.  1  liz/.rll.  U.  ,Stiiilton,  J.  Wall,  G.  H;uison,  J.  Hobson,  J.  Hardins.  Second  Row:  G.  DeWolf,  L.  WliiUock,  B.  Grafke,  H.  Mapes,  J.  Frisina, 
R.  Carlson,  S.  WorkiiiRer,  M.  Piclila,  W.  Bunting.  Third  Row:  J.  McMahon,  G.  Fischer,  R.  Donnellv,  R.  Sharpe,  C.  Dunn,  D.  Gray,  K.  Robinson.  R.  Forsyth, 
D.  Sewell,  J.  Erkert.  Fourth  Row:  J.  Love,  G.  Carlstrom,  A.  Kurtz,  J.  Wright.  J.  Thompson,  S.  Box,  C.  Stev.'art,  J.  Van  Cleave,  C.  McBride.  Back  Row:  A.  Pruitt. 
G.  Steiner,  N.  Tiffen,  B.  Mason,  L.  Witz.  R.  Erkert,  F.  Lindstrom,  J.  Cameron,  D.  Steiner,  B.  Kitchen. 
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FAMOUS  Phi  Psi  was  General  Nathan 
William  MacChesney,  Illinois  Alpha  man. 


CHAPTER  FOUNDERS  casually  gather 
tor  grim  pose  in  unusually  quaint  spot. 


To  Alladin  "the  lamp"  meant  a  geni  and 
riches.  To  the  Phi  Psis  "the  lamp"  means  an 
athletic  trophy  received  for  winning  the  IM 
Sweepstakes  Championship  four  years  in  a 
row.  This  unique  trophy  is  one  of  the  many 
IM  trophies  the  Northwestern  Phi  Psis  have 
won  in  their  73  years  on  this  campus. 

Some  of  the  athletic  Phi  Psis  continue  their 
active  participation  in  sports  after  they 
graduate.  Two  examples  of  this  continued 
interest  in  Northwestern  athletics  are  Robert 
Voigts,  coach  of  the  NU  football  team,  and 
Sid  Richardson,  coach  of  the  golf  squad. 

In  the  realm  of  politics  famous  Phi  Psi 
alums  include  the  late  Ralph  E.  Church, 
Congressman  from  Illinois.  The  field  of  publi- 
cations claims  Edwin  Balmer  as  editor  of 
Redbook  Magazine.  Phi  Psis  are  also  repre- 
sented in  army  brass,  for  General  L.  H.  Whit- 
ing was  an  active  member  of  the  fraternity  in 
his  college  days. 


•  • 


1898 
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OBLIVIOUS   of  their   dirty    deed,    Sigs 
lounge    above   five    recalcitrant    pledges. 


SIGNIFICANT  SIGS  of  1884  were   as 
rough,  tough  and  ready  to  go  then  as  now. 


1880 


There  are  few  fraternities  which  can  claim 
the  distinction  of  having  one  of  the  most 
famous  sweethearts  in  the  world.  Across  the 
country  the  "Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi"  is 
repeatedly  sung  at  fraternity  gatherings.  The 
Northwestern  chapter  used  this  beloved  sweet- 
heart song  to  win  the  May  Sing  in  1942. 

Since  its  founding  in  1869  Omega  chapter 
has  made  a  reputation  for  itself  in  athletics. 
On  the  Sigma  Chi  mantle  can  be  seen  the 
Sweepstakes  Championship  cup  for  1946, 
the  Softball  championship  cups  for  1944  and 
1947,  and  the  first  place  swimming  cup  for 
1946.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  varied 
trophies  Sigma  Chis  have  received  for  athletic 
prowess. 

Homecoming  in  1946  was  a  jubilant  oc- 
casion for  the  Sigs.  That  was  the  year  they 
captured  three  top  honors,  first  place  in  house 
decorations,  badge  sales  and  poster  contest. 
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Those  bearing  the  cross  of  Sigma  Chi  at 
Northwestern  are  recognized  as  members  of  a 
fraternity  whose  outstanding  extra-curricular 
activities  date  back  eighty-one  years.  This 
past  year  was  no  exception. 

Dan  Whedon  was  chairman  of  the  new 
Student  Senate  party  and  assistant  manager 
of  the  Student  Directory,  while  Dick  Worth 
worked  on  the  same  publication  as  circulation 
manager.  Dave  Seager  and  Joe  Kerr  were 
commodore  and  president  of  the  Sailing  Club 
and  Ski  Club  respectively.  Sigs  were  abunciant 
in  Waa-Mu-  Gerry  Hughes,  Al  Marquardt, 
Dick  Worth,  John  Linn  and  Frank  Cresic 
were  cast  members. 

Sigs  also  held  varsity  football  positions. 
Don  MacRae,  Bob  Burson,  Pat  O'Brien  and 
Chuck  Bennett  played  first  string,  while 
Bob  Meeder,  Ciney  Rich,  Tom  Roche,  Jim 
Buchanan,  Ronny  Baumgartner,  Freci  Sold- 
wedel  and  Fred  Donnersberger  completed  the 
Sig  roster. 

Officers  were  Eci  Devlin,  president;  Al 
Marquardt,  vice-president;  Al  Martin,  secre- 
tary; and  Chuck  Swanson,  treasurer. 


LETHAL  WEAPON  is  annual  pledge  present  to  chapter. 
AMPLE  executive  council  smiles  nicely  onJront  porch. 


Si 


igma 


Ch 


1 


Front  Row:  H.  Giu»sinan.  J.  Keating,  .1.  tfasel.iel.  J.  Norton.  J.  Dow.  ,1.  Stroub.  D.  Ray,  B.  Buohanan  C.  Bennett  Mcoml  Row:  E,  lox,  A.  Armstrong^  D.  Pepper, 
A.  Martin,  E.  Devlin,  A.  Marquardt,  R.  Poehlman,  E.  Stone,  N.  Layser.  Third  Row:  D.  W  hedon,  D.  W  enzel,  C.  ^Iuelle^  B.  Cannon  G.  Hughes,  R.  Abel.  C  Pem- 
ber,  S.Koch,  S.Cannon.  Fourth  Row:  T.Kelly,  P.  Gerst,  B.Smith.  R.  Wenzel  M  Bigle, ,  H.  \o.vles  R  Worth  J  Nicholson  P.  Douglas  \\.  Kohler. 
Fifth  Row:  T.  Ferine.  R.  Crawford.  B.  Covington,  J.  Linn,  R.  Eddy.  R.  Gnabdinger.  R.  Parley,  D.  MacRae.  Back  Row:  R.  Ehrhart.  .7.  Carse.  C.  Rich,  B.  \\  alien. 
F.  Soldwedell,  C.  Swanson.  G.  Bray.  M.  Knoop,  B.  Hanslip.  B.  Kivland. 
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FronI  Raw:  W  .  Clock.  T.  Stayman.  C,  Harri.s  H.  Capper.  R.  Ditzler,  L.  Brown,  J.  Krnl.  ,S....j/i</  Rou-:  T.  Roland.  J.  Dolphin,  M.  Pribanich,  C.  Snyder,  I"  Uopp 
C.  Enckson.  B.  Redniann,  C.  Keller,  M,  Houlihan.  Third  Row:  L.  Mapes,  B.  Sheldon,  B.  Batzs,  G.  Mark,  J.  Wulf,  C.  Huey,  W.  Pfister,  R.  Davison.  S  Poppen 
Fourth  Row:  J.  Krause,  R.  Cook,  D.  Homos,  F.  Campball.  R.  Reed.  P.  Naas,  R.  Murhach.  E.  Ochsenschlager,  D.  Holzworth.  J.  Smith.  Fifth  Row:  B  Cahoon  J 
Cunningham.  T.  ilaurer,  R.  Tate.  J.  Poska,  J.  Maloney.  D.  Poling.  J.  Zipperer,  B.  Wenger,  E.  Minner.  Back  Row:  C.  Wegner.  J.  Mahn,  I.  Williamson  J  Ellis 
J.  .Johnson.  D.  \\  atson.  R.  Gray.  R.  Hohtanz,  G.  Riordan,  J.  Collier. 


Phi  Kappa  Sigma 


HOMEMADE  contraption  and  piano  serve  quartet  well. 
PRESIDENT  and  helpers  examine  cast  of  wheel's  print. 


The  Upsilon  chapter  of  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 
had  another  eventful  year  under  the  leader- 
ship of  president  Jerry  Wulf.  Highlighting  the 
year's  happenings  were  many  parties  and 
formals.  One  of  the  most  popular  informal 
affairs  was  the  annual  Skull  Party. 

The  Phi  Kaps  performed  in  true  form  on 
Northwestern's  athletic  teams.  Rich  Athan, 
varsity  fullback,  was  one  of  the  leading  ground 
gainers  in  the  Big  Ten  this  year.  Reg  Tate  and 
Tom  Maurer  were  also  grid  squad  members. 
Phi  Kaps  showed  great  promise  on  freshman 
football  and  basketball  teams. 

On  stage,  Waa-Muers  were  Marc  Houlihan, 
Tom  Roland  and  Lynn  Mapes.  Roland 
directed  the  Profile  Fashion  Fair,  "Going 
50-50."  In   the  1950  Dolphin  Show,  Roland 

and  Mapes  had  principal  roles. 

Phi  Kaps  were  represented  in  several 
honorary  fraternities:  Corky  Snyder  and 
Bob  Erickson  in  Sextant,  Bud  Watson  in  Delta 
Sigma  Rho,  Wally  Pfister  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
and  Dave  Poling  in  Eta  Sigma  Phi. 
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The  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity  crest  has 
been  a  familiar  sight  on  the  Northwestern 
campus  for  many  years.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
groups  that,  since  its  founding  here  in  1872, 
has  had  an  unbroken  existence. 

In  their  79  years  here  the  Phi  Kaps  have 
collected  a  distinguished  alumni  list.  On  this 
list  are  William  Dyche  and  Charles  Deering 
for  whom  Dyche  Stadium  and  Deering  Library 
are  named  and  John  Evans,  son  of  the 
principal  founder.  Frederick  de  Cordova, 
Hollywood  producer;  Edward  Tunicliff  and 
Donald  Clawson,  football  stars,  are  also 
affiliated  with  the  fraternity. 

The  Skull  Party  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
traditions  that  the  Phi  Kaps  have  kept  up. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  activities  put  on  by  the 
other  local  chapters.  A  relatively  new  social 
affair  was  started  a  few  years  ago  called  the 
"Hangover  Bowl",  it  follows  the  hectic  activi- 
ties of  Homecoming  week-end. 


1812 


ALOOF  lad  doesn't  seem  too  happy  about 
citizen  with  sunken  eyes  peering  around. 


EARLY  CHAPTER  GROUP  was  cer 

lainly  one  of  suaver  outfits  on  campus 
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1873 


Waa-Mu  has  on  occasion  been  called  the 
Beta  show  because  of  the  high  percentage  of 
Betas  who  have  been  in  it.  Chairmen  for 
seven  of  the  last  nine  Waa-Mu  shows  have 
been  Betas. 

This  is  an  enviable  record  for  Rho  chapter 
of  Beta  Theta  Pi.  The  chapter  was  founded  in 
1873  by  four  charter  members.  Since  then,  the 
Betas  have  done  their  best  to  corner  all  the 
campus  honors. 

Northwestern  will  long  remember  swim- 
mers, Bill  Heusner,  twice  named  All-American 
and  Hank  Kozlowski,  world  record  holder  for 
the  fifty  yard  dash. 

Betas  have  found  their  place  in  football  too, 
with  All-American  guards  Graham  Penfield, 
Jack  Ulrich  and  Luke  Johnson,  coach  of  the 
Chicago  Bears.  Also  the  recently  graduated 
All-American  Art  Murakowski  and  Eddie 
Nemeth  were  members  of  the  1949  Rose 
Bowl  team. 


FROM   LEFT    TO    RIGHT   are   alums 
who  now  chuckle  at  "dear  dead  davs." 


WHEN    BETAS   scrounged    around    for 
costumes,  they  really  found  some  lulus. 
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First  Rou\-  P.  Foufas,  G.  Corley.  A.  Lind.  B.  Conner,  R.  Truitt,  B.  Kaulum,  R.  Barr.  C.  Coash.  Secoiul  Row:  N.  Chandler,  D.  Mettelman,  H.  Gresens.  C.  McNally, 
H.  Sehillmoeller,  G.  Drysdale.  L.  Rung.  D.  Kachaturoff.  Third  Row:  T.  Ragouzis,  B.  Baldwin,  J.  Witou«,  M.  Thurston,  D.  Conrad,  D,  Tobin,  K.  Eskev.lA.  Jicha, 
L.  Hall.  R.  Howard.  Fourth  Row:  S.  MacDonald,  D.  MacGillivray,  G.  Blase.  J.  Morgan.  J.  Lucas.  W.  Whitney,  D.  Ganibill,  D.  Pavek.  D.  MacGregor.'K.  Roth. 
Fifth  Row:  T.  Barden.  E.  Gericke.  J.  Weltv,  T.  French.  S.  Vaselopulos.  C.  Knudsen,  M.  Niedenthal.  A.  Bowermaster.  J.  Dotter.  R.  Von  Brock.  Back  Row:  W.lCook, 
J.  Kiser.  B.  Roth.  R.  Glomstead.  E.  Stofft,  W.  Hall.  B.  Barrere,  L.  Gabelic,  J.  Flack,  J.  Telford.  B.  Rietz.  L.  Baldassari,  D.  Ford. 


Beta  Theta  Pi 


Singing  a  song  arranged  and  directed  by  Jim 
Welty,  the  Betas  this  year  won  the  May  Sing 
contest  for  the  second  time  in  three  years. 
Welty  also  won  the  Daily  Northwestern 
hymn  contest  for  the  second  time. 

Officers  who  directed  the  Betas  this  year 
were  Don  Tobin,  president;  Ken  Eskey,  vice- 
president;  Don  Conrad,  secretary;  Tom  Ra- 
gousis,  treasurer-steward;  Guy  Blase,  rushing 
chairman;  and  Berry  Conner  and  Len  Baldas- 
sari, social  co-chairmen. 

The  Beta  social  season  included  a  tall  dinner 
dance,  the  Miami  Triad,  the  "Bagdad  Brawl" 
and  a  spring  formal. 

Bill  Whitney  became  the  fourth  consecutive 
Beta  to  be  co-chairman  of  the  Waa-Mu  show 
and  John  Lucas  was  stage  manager  this  year. 
Syllabus  had  two  Beta  editors,  Max  Thurston, 
sports  and  Guy  Blase,  men's  housing.  Hank 
Sehillmoeller  made  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Tom 
Ragousis  was  named  to  Deru. 

The  Betas  participated  in  all  IM  sports, 
taking  first  place  in  wrestling  and  second  in 
outdoor  track. 


JOLLY  bull  session  a  common  occurrence  in  Beta  lounge. 
LOOKING  TO  FUTURE,  officers  gather  on  front  porch. 
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CIGARS  are  presented  to  chapter  when  man  gets  pinned. 
DU  CHAPTER  MEETINGS  are  open  to  all  interested. 


"A  DU  in  everything  and  every  DU  in 
something"  is  the  goal  of  the  Northwestern 
chapter  of  Delta  Upsilon  fraternity.  The 
chapter  has  very  successfully  lived  up  to  its 
motto. 

Dick  Flowers,  record  breaking  quarter- 
back, Wally  Jones,  Norm  Kragseth,  Chuck 
Hren  and  Mel  DeLaval  were  DU  members  of 
the  varsity  football  team.  The  chapter  cap- 
tured five  titles  in  Intramural  play  last  year, 
won  third  place  in  the  sweepstakes  and  set  a 
new  record  in  football  passing. 

Publications  had  their  share  of  DU's,  too, 
with  brothers  on  the  staffs  of  all  five  of  the 
University  publications  last  year.  Dick  Coyle 
was  advertising  manager  and  Dave  Bouschor 
was  on  the  copy  staff  of  the  Syllabus.  Bob 
Hereth  was  sports  night  editor  of  the  Daily. 

Delta  Upsilon  was  also  represented  in  seven 
honoraries,  Waa-Mu  and^  various  Centennial 
committees.  Off-campus  parties  and  the  an- 
nual Circus  party  provided  a  well  rounded 
social  program  for  actives  and  pledges. 


Delta  Upsilon 


/■  ro;i(  Kuw:  !• .  Kli-siheii,  W.  Anderson,  (i.  West.  A.  Arnaudy.  C.  Tasche.  J.  Niemann,  A.  Wintercorn.  Second  Ruw:  R.  Van  Vooren,  R.  Covle,  W.  Klingman,  J.  Bower, 
W.  Harts,  R.  Schultz,  H.  Vits.  R.  Curry.  Thinl  Row:  C.  Levering,  D.  Bouschor.  R.  Oline.  J.  DuBoiE,  Mrs.  J.  McCullough.  N.  Heizer.  P.  Rutledge,  M.  Jung,  R. 
S^if.','  L.  Takacs.  Fourth  Row:  W.  Cunnington,  C.  Solomonson,  J.  Lerch.  M.  Thompson.  J.  Dorn,  F.  Pronger,  G.  Burkhardt,  M.  Rowe.  Fifth  Row:  K.  Lawson, 
U  Miller,  H.  Bischman.  R.  Dedekam,  J.  Ricketts.  R.  Berg,  B.  Verhage,  R.  Freeburg.  Back  Row:  A.  Waizer,  J.  Thomas.  W.  Clarke.  R.  Grottke.  W.  Guthrie.  A. 
Ebert,  A.  Sopp,  J.  Ahlberg.  W.  Hutchins. 
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CASUAL  DU  parties  have  been  known 
tor    years    as    quite    tremendous    blasts. 


DU  CIRCUS  PARTY  is  annual   affair 
which  takes  place  in  Edgar  Bergen  Room. 


Delta  Upsilon  fraternity  was  established  at 
Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  in  1834.  It 
was  founded  as  a  non-secret  fraternity  and 
remains  so  to  this  day.  The  Northwestern 
chapter  came  into  being  in  1881,  the  sixth 
fraternity  to  be  established  on   the  campus. 

The  DUs  have  won  championships  in  almost 
everything:  football,  basketball,  wrestling, 
baseball,  swimming,  ping-pong  and  bowling. 
The  house  took  third  in  the  1950  intramural 
sweepstakes  race.  DUs  sang  their  way  to 
first  place  in  the  1934  May  Sing  and  won  top 
honors  for  Homecoming  decorations  in  1934 
and  1941. 

Prominent  DUs  from  the  Northwestern 
chapter  include  Edgar  Bergen,  famed  radio 
comedian;  Dr.  Allen  Kanauel,  president  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons;  Chauncey 
Reed,  Congressman  from  Illinois;  and  Edgar 
Sisson,  editor  of  Cosmopolitan  magazine. 

Traditional  chapter  events  include  the 
annual  Circus  Party,  Alumni  Weekend,  and 
Founders'  Day  banquet. 


1880 
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MUSTACHES  YET  were  dusting  cookies 
for  several   illustrious  charter  members. 


START  of  heat  in  pajama  race  is  tense 
moment  every  year  in  traditional  event. 


v^ 


1893 


rATA 


One  of  the  first  events  the  new  student 
hears  about  when  he  comes  to  Northwestern 
is  the  Delt  freshman  pajama  race.  This  affair 
sponsored  by  Delta  Tau  Delta  fraternity  an- 
nually introduces  the  social  season  after  New 
Student    Week. 

Beta  Pi  chapter  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  was 
founded  at  Northwestern  in  1893.  In  1913, 
the  chapter  moved  into  its  present  house. 

Besides  the  pajama  race,  the  Delts  have 
sponsored  the  circus,  a  former  all  university 
carnival  and  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Waa- 
Mu.  Delt  alumni  are  honored  annually  at 
Durbar,  a  banquet  held  the  night  before 
homecoming.  The  biggest  event  in  the  Delt 
social  season  is  the  spring  formal,  an  all-day 
outing  with  swimming,  tennis  and  boating  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon  and  a  dance  in  the 
evening. 

Among  its  outstanding  alumni,  the  chapter 
numbers  three  deans  of  Northwestern,  a  past 
president  of  Wisconsin  University  and  Loy 
Henderson,  ambassador  to  India. 


J04 


As  the  school  year  opened,  a  pledge  class  of 
eighteen  lined  up  for  inspection.  Their  skit 
won  first  prize  at  the  Pledge  Smoker.  They 
were  also  awarded  first  prize  for  the  best 
costumes  at  the  Shi-Ai'Bat. 

Delts  were  well  represented  on  varsity 
football,  basketball  and  wrestling  teams.  In 
Intra-mural  competition  they  placed  in  foot- 
ball and  wrestling  contests. 

The  Pajama  Race  headed  the  fall  campus 
calendar.  Trophies  were  awarded  to  the  best 
relay  team,  the  wearer  of  the  loudest  pajamas 
and  to  the  Pajama  Queen,  Roberta  Buffet, 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 

Highlighting  the  fall  social  season  was  a 
formal  dance  held  at  the  Ambassador  East 
Hotel.  The  Spring  Formal  was  an  all  day 
affair  at  a  lake  resort  with  swimming  and  golf 
in  the  afternoon  and  a  dinner  dance  in  the 
evening. 

The  ^1950  Waa-Mu  Show  featured  John 
Lagerlof  in  a  vocal  lead.  Stage  manager  was 
Bill  MacLachlan.  President  of  the  North- 
western chapter  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  for  1950- 
51  was  Chuck  Petter.  Lee  Campbell  was  vice- 
president. 


DELT  HLSKltS  utfer  puiiiters  on  how  to  pluck  guitar. 
PAJAMA  RACE  contender  is  adjudged  by  Delt  officers. 


Delta  Tau  Delta 


Front  Row:  \  Gray  4  -indevson  R  Christensen.  R.  Brown.  G.  Wiesel,  D.  Schmolze.  S.  Boznos.  Z.  Redilish.  .Secoiul  Ron-:  S.  DiBona.  F.  Stocker.  B.  ChnsEis.  D. 
Huhbard  B  Fos"!  "j  Gauerke  A  Weiss  J  Melville.  Third  Row:  B.  Daniel.  J.  Rochow.  L.  Campbell.  C.  Wolfe.  B.  Every.  C.  Petter.  C.  Patterson.  J.  Gardner.  M. 
Conner.  D.  Charles  Fourth  Row  P  Marsh.  B.  Brown.  D.  Kizziek.  J.  Hansen.  J.  Paul.  P.  Weber,  M.  Skemp.  B.  Weaver.  J.  Sams.  D.  Paynter.  Fifth  Row:  R.  Dietz. 
J.  F'endley,  H  Sohsber^  W  Overton.  J.  Cunningham.  P.  Gianas,  K.  Chalmers,  D.  Wallen.  R.  I.eigh.  Back  Row:  M.  Rogers.  J.  Clansky.  E.  Demyan.  R.  Qmncan. 
D.  Schneil.  J.  Russel.  D.' Haffner.  T.  McCormick.  W.  MacLaehlan.  D.  Smith. 
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Front  Row:  D.  Brigham,  V,'.  Johnson.  J.^Sleeper,  P.  Bockley,  J.  Strieter,  S.  Marquardt,  R.  Wheelan,  C.  Beck,  A.  Brown.  Second  Row:  D.  O'Brien.  R.  Dodge.  R. 
Williams.  R.  Boudreau.  J.  Borland.  R.  Seashore,  B.  Borland,  N.  Coates,  D.  Mummery.  R.  Manning.  C.  HoUinshead.  Third  Raw:  R.  Worsey.  W.  Holmes.  W.  Luney. 
M.  Morgan.  W.  Hovan,  Mrs.  M.  Sanders.  R.  Fisher.  H.  Williams.  T.  Woodworth.  A.  Carlson.  Fourth  Row:  J.  Williams,  R.  HoUis,  L.  Kurka.  R.  \'aaler.  J.  John- 
son. B.  DesTerreich.  S.  I.ersch,  E.  Bruske.  P.  Domroes.  B.  Hillehrand.  P.  Peterson.  Fifth  Row:  A.  Beck.  J.  Johansen.  D.  McKechneay.  R.  Kilmer.  S.  Denman.  C. 
Reese.  J.  Thomas.  J.  Schroeder,  C.  Merry.  Back  Row:  R.  Dickinson,  R.  Murray,  J.  Shellenberger,  H.  Hedges,  C.  Riedel.  W.  Swalos,  F.  Fraider.  E.  Fagerstrom, 
H.    Goll,    D.    Cornwell. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 


FLANKING  portrait  ot  prominent  alum,  officers  smile. 
INTENT  SAES  absorb  various  qualities  ot  literature. 
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Homecoming  brought  out  a  burst  of  activity 
from  the  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity  this 
year.  Members  took  positions  as  co-chairmen 
on  the  badge,  publicity  and  dance  committees. 
For  the  third  consecutive  year  the  group  won 
first  place  in  the  house  decorations  contest 
with  a  huge  showboat. 

Active  in  other  campus  projects,  the  SAEs 
had  men  in  key  jobs  on  the  Dolphin  and 
Waa-Mu  shows,  the  Daily  Northwestern  and 
radio  station  WCAT.  The  athletic  depart- 
ment saw  quite  a  few  of  these  fellows  on  the 
varsity  teams,  too. 

The  social  program  was  highlighted  by  a 
Wild  West  party,  a  wintertime  Shipwreck 
party  and  the  traditional  Paddy  Murphy 
get  together  in  the  spring.  The  fraternity  also 
sponsored  an  annual  pledge  smoker  with  the 
pledge  classes  from  all  of  the  fraternities  on 
campus  participating. 

The  roster  of  officers  for  this  year  read: 
Bill  Hovan,  president;  Bill  Luney,  vice- 
prexy;  Max  Morgan,  recording  secretary; 
Bill  Holmes,  corresponding  secretary  and  Les 
Wittenberg,  treasurer 


The  history  and  development  of  Illinois  Psi 
Omega  Chapter  of  SAE  parallels  the  career 
of  William  C.  Levere.  His  outstanding  record 
as  a  student  and  fraternity  man  brought  the 
chapter  early  prominence.  While  a  student,  he 
ran  for  mayorship  of  Evanston  and  helped 
promote  good  relations  between  town  and 
gown.  His  work  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  national  headquarters  in  Evanston. 

After  his  death  in  1927  a  memorial  temple 
was  built  to  act  as  a  chapel  and  interfraternity 
library  as  well  as  the  national  headquarters. 
This  building  was  completed  in  1933  at  a  cost 
of  over  ^500,000.  Its  facilities  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  city  and  the  University  for  educa- 
tional and  social  affairs. 

The  chapter  has  contributed  much  to  the 
traditions  of  Northwestern.  It  initiated  and 
continued  the  interfraternity  pledge  smokers, 
sponsored  an  all-school  freshman  dance  and 
established  the  first  radio  station,  WSAE, 
now  called  WCAT. 


1894 


WILLIAM  McKINLEY  sweltered  in  sun 
with  SAE  brothers  at  XU  house  in  1895. 


PEEP  SHOW  type  homecoming  decora- 
tion won  trophy  again  tor  SAE's  in  1939. 


iiiiiiiiiin 
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Officially  founded  on  Jan.  1,  1869,  Sigma 
Nu  has  grown  from  a  handful  of  Civil  War 
veterans  to  a  nation-wide  organization  of 
nearly  110  chapters,  embracing  44  states  and 
Canada. 

Though  its  song,  "The  White  Star  of 
Sigma  Nu",  speaks  of"  ten  thousand  brothers" 
the  fraternity  actually  can  count  more  than 
40,000  living  members.  In  numbers  of  mem- 
bers and  chapters,  Sigma  Nu  ranks  among  the 
top  10  social  fraternities. 

Sigma  Nu  is  a  national  fraternity  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Though  particularly  strong 
in  the  middle  West,  the  South,  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  fraternity  has  chapters  at 
most  major  private  and  state  universities 
throughout   the  nation. 

From  these  collegiate  chapters  have  come 
men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  the  American 
public:  Zane  Grey,  popular  novelist;  band- 
leaders Kay  Kayser,  Johnny  Long,  and  the 
late  Glenn  Miller. 


COMMERCE  school's  Dean  Vanderblue 

helps  Sigma  Nu  brothers  burn  mortgage. 


1924  SIGMA  NU  circus  parade  passes 
old    Patten    gym    in    best   Ubangi    style. 


4#S%3^%> 
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Front  Row  D.  Greiilej",  P.  JorgensL-n.  R.  Wnechtcr.  B.  Broker,  N.  Liapes.  R.  Burkhardt.  B.  Buck,  tiiroud  Raw:  C.  Cuddey.  H.  Stalej-,  N.  Crowlej-,  O.  Sot;na.  J. 
Marias,  J.  Marshall,  R.  Sillars,  J.  McNichols.  Third  Row:  C.  Mason,  J.  Davis,  J.  Fallis.  D.  Dupgan,  R.  Beechner,  A.  Arnold.  B.  Abrell,  B.  Martin,  A.  Rankin.  Fourth 
Row:  A.  Martin,  K.  Johnson,  J.  McSunas,  T.  Baloun,  L.  Parker,  R.  Heim,  D.  p'eldon,  T.  Tincheiz.  Fifth  Row:  T.  Klinedinst,  J.  Lidman,  L.  Grashorn,  D.  Willi- 
son,  W.  Willison,  R.  Stafford.  S.  Anderson,  J.  Conner.  Back  Row:  H.Mitchell,  D.  Viergever,  R.  Huettniann.  T.  Turner,  C.  Cook.  J.  Persinger.  J.  Parker,  W.  Schneider, 
T.  Halverstadt. 


S] 


igma 


Nu 


Sigma  Nu  began  its  52nd  year  at  North- 
western in  1950,  with  members  enrolled  in  all 
seven  schools  on  campus  and  well  represented 
in  campus  activities. 

Sigma  Nus  scored  in  other  campus  activi- 
ties, too.  President  Bob  Beechner  held  the 
job  of  Central  Rushing  Chairman  during  the 
summer  and  was  an  Interfraternity  Council 
officer  for  two  consecutive  quarters.  In  the 
field  of  journalism,  Sigma  Nu  had  Jack  Lee 
and  Dave  Plath,  top  men  of  Profile,  Dick 
Stolley,  contributor  to  the  magazine,  and 
Terry  Turner,  Daily  staffer.  Fred  Hallet  was 
a  consistent  Waa-Mu  performer.  Other  Sigma 
Nus  sang  in  the  men's  glee  club,  took  part  in 
campus  politics  and  were  elected  to  national 
honoraries. 

In  addition  to  its  role  in  campus  life,  Sigma 
Nu  annually  contributes  to  the  social  welfare 
of  Evanston  with  a  Christmas  party  and 
sleigh  ride  for  underprivilegeci  and  orphaned 
youngsters. 


GROANING  BO.ARD  is  fetching  at  Waa-Mu  party. 

TROPHIES  are  scouce  ot  much  elation   tor  officers. 
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OFFICERS  are  happily  shown  birthplace  of  president. 
LATEST  THING  in  card  games,  tested  by  brothers. 


A  schedule  jammed  packed  with  activities 
has  kept  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  boys  busy 
the  past  year. 

Sports  headed  the  list  including  football, 
basketball,  Softball  and  track.  Ray  Huizinga 
was  the  only  sophomore  on  the  starting  foot- 
ball line-up.  Bob  Kickert  acted  as  co-captain 
of  the  varsity  track  team  and  Joe  Mottram 
played  guard  with  the  varsity  basketball 
squad.  Lambda  Chis  were  also  active  in  IM 
sports,  taking  first  place  in  softball  and  first 
place  in  the  Evanston  League  in  basketball. 

Academic  activities  were  represented  by 
Robert  Goodell  who  was  tapped  by  Phi  Eta 
Sigma,  freshman  honorary. 

Memorable  social  events  such  as  the  Gam- 
bling Ship  Party,  three  formals  and  numerous 
tea  dances  will  long  he  remembered. 

Ed  Eagle  starred  in  the  University  Theatre 
play  "The  Alchemist."  In  politics  Bob  Kickert 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Sophomore 
Council. 

Leaders  of  the  group  were  Ed  O'Neill, 
president;  Clem  Roether,  secretary;  Jack 
Kubick,  vice-president;  and  Dick  Hedrick, 
treasurer. 


Lambda  Chi  Alpha 


Roether,  G.  Kelm,  R.  Maxson.  J.  Glennie,  R.  Glennie,  R-  Landon:  R  Kulin,  R.  fiTaseci^.'  jili^uizinga'. 
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I  ^    500th    INITIATE    into    NU's   Lambda 

Chi    chapter    is    proudly    congratulated. 


LAMBDA  CHI  SPRING  PARTIES  can 

always  be  counted  on  for  gala  good  time. 


The  Boston  Tea  Party  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  but  the  first  chapter  of  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha  was  founded  at  Boston  LIniversity  in 
1909.  Eight  years  later  the  NU  chapter  was 
founded. 

Since  that  time,  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  has  won 
first  place  in  the  1937  Homecoming,  1939 
Intramural  softball,  1940  golf  and  1950  soft- 
ball  competitions.  The  house  topped  the 
American  League  in  1950  basketball  play-offs. 

From  the  NU  chapter  have  come  such  men 
as  Chester  Gould,  originator  of  "Dick  Tracy," 
and  LeRoy  Prinz,  Hollywood  movie  director. 
Other  chapters  have  counted  in  their  ranks 
Harry  S.  Truman,  General  Jimmy  Doolittle 
and  Jean  Hersholt. 

The  House  has  emphasized  heavy  participa- 
tion in  IM  sports,  with  a  program  of  "every- 
body-in-a-campus-activity."  They  also  pride 
themselves  on  their  original  house  parties,  the 
circus  party  being  traditional. 


1917 
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HOMECOMING  decorations  spruced  up 
old   off-campus    Phi    Ep    chapter    house. 


HATS  AND  CAPS  decorated  noggins  as 
Phi  Eps  gathered  around  piano  to  warble. 


.    .    .    1920 


OEn 


Successful  accomplishment  of  the  three-fold 
purpose  of  Phi  Epsilon  Pi  has  been  the  goal  of 
each  executive  council  of  the  chapter  since  its 
installation  at  Northwestern  on  February  9, 
1920.  The  development  of  group  thovight  and 
action  for  the  mutual  good,  welfare  and  benefit 
of  the  members;  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
brotherhood  and  common  interest  through 
close  association;  and  the  experience  of  organ- 
ization and  preparation  for  the  assumption  of 
larger  responsibilities:  these  are  the  goals  of 
the  fraternity. 

The  success  of  this  program  is  witnessed  by 
the  number  of  alumni  outstanding  in  athletics, 
politics  and  journalism.  Seymour  Greenberg, 
Illinois  State  Tennis  Champion,  Marshall 
Goldberg,  football  star  for  the  Chicago  Cardi- 
nals, Judge  Samuel  Rosenman,  Newt  Minnon, 
secretary  to  Chief  Justice  Vincent  are  some  of 
the  more  famous  Phi  Eps. 

A  yearly  event  at  the  Phi  Ep  house  is 
Parents'  Weekend.  On  this  occasion  an  open 
house  is  held  following  a  University  game. 


To  Gamma  chapter  of  Phi  Epsilon  Pi,  1950- 
51  was  a  year  of  recognition. 

Jim  Werner  was  elected  president  of  SGB; 
Marty  Goldman  wore  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key; 
Dick  Marks  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Northwestern  Directory  and  Dick  Shostak  was 
night  sports  editor  of  the  Daily.  As  for  the 
Waa-Mu  and  Dolphin  shows,  Phi  Eps  filled 
several  important  positions.  Marty  Faier  was 
director  of  the  1951  Dolphin  Show  while  Syl 
Lipshutz  was  ticket  manager  of  the  Dolphin 
Show  and  showbook  chairman  of  WAA-Mu. 
In  other  campus  activities  Phi  Ep  Marsh 
Segall  became  president  of  the  Men's  Glee 
Club.  Miles  Schlapik  served  as  vice-president 
of  Wildcat  Council. 

Big  Ten  tennis  champ  Grant  Golden  rep- 
resented his  fraternity  on  the  courts.  Base- 
ball claimed  Larry  Jonesi ;  the  swimming  team, 
Ted  Rosenak;  and  the  football  team,  Jim 
Blumberg.  Marty  Frank  and  Buzz  Nierman 
wore  the  I-M  tennis  doubles  crown. 

Helping  Phi  Epsilon  Pi  on  the  road  to  suc- 
cess were  President  Marsh  Burman;  Earle 
Grushkin,  vice-president;  Syl  Lipshutz,  treas- 
urer; and  Stu  Silfen,  secretary. 


HORSESHOES  help  relieve  strain  of  officers'  duties. 
STUDIOUS  PHI  EPS  embark  on  trek  south  to  class. 


Phi  Epsilon  Pi 


Front  Row  K  Uwi-  H  I'riijk.l  II  \hiuii  H  Han  i.-,  II.  Z]ijini.iiii:iii.  P.  Al.raham.  .1.  Plotkiii,  F.  Pik.',  L.  Margolin.  L.  Temkiii.  Sfroiirf  Hoic;  R.  Meyers,  B. 
Milgram,  D.  Shostak.  ri.  Pastor,  u'.  Hapaport,  P.  Bt-rki-.  U.  .Sil.li-iM.er.  C.  Harris.  B.  Lubin.  B.  Halter.  ThhdRuw:  L.  Jonesi.  S.  Landsman  BZeitmann  J.  W  erner. 
Z.  Wolf,  M.  Herman.  E.  Grueskin.  S.  Silfen,  L.  Roseth,  S.  Ballis,  M.  Segall.  Fourth  Row:  G.  Kotin.  iM.  Herbst.  R.  Emoff.  J.  Seidler.  M.  Faier.  M.  Nierman.  L. 
Feldman.  M.  Rose.  R.  Sokolee,  J.  Weisman.  D.  Kurlander.  N.  Zeitmann.  Fifth  Row:  R.  Grossman.  M.  Pinkelstem  C.  Levin.  J.  Morris.  M.  Brown.  R.  Horwitz. 
L.  Gimbel,  F.  Witt,  J.  Ronsley,  Back  Row:  R.  Persellin,  J.  Lewis,  L.  Linder,  B.  Rechnitz.  B.  Ross.  B.  Frank.  J.  Bltmiberg.  A.  Norms.  M.  Schlapik.  M.  Greenspahn. 
D.  Fox,  R.  Goldstein.  ,    .. 


Front  Row  G    .Mueller    \    \\  issinueller,  W.  Farfan,  C.  Churchill.  R.  King.  F.  Juranek.    Sfcond  fluu.  K.  Harvey,  G.  .\iiton.  F.  Covard,  E.  Burgess.  C.  Ringstrand,  | 

R  Brown  R  Kroner  D  Lindsay.  Third  Row:  C.  Thomas,  R.  Glazowski.  M.  Jahn,  D.  Beimdiek,  A.  Borman,  R.  McVVilliams,  J.  Brdecka,  G.  Schurnan.  D.  McEl- 
murry  Fourth  RowN  Schroed'er,  L.  Lowrv,  D.  Nelson,  L.  Curotto,  R.  Sauerberg,  H.  Sayers,  J.  Knapper.  J.  Heule,  J.  OUes,  H.  Dahl.  Back  Row:  B.  Coleman, 
G.  Christensen,  R.  Andrews,  J.  Dannenberg,  V.  Garner,  J.  Ballog,  R.  Herrndobler,  G.  DuMontelle.  D.  Sharpe,  L.  Karre. 


Delta  Sigma  Pi 


POOLROOM  BOYS  gather  for  little  session  in  basement. 
PASSING  PARADE  is  watched  by  officers  from  porch. 


Zeta  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  completed 
its  thirtieth  year  at  NU  this  year.  Main- 
taining its  professional  activities,  the  mem- 
bers entertained  numerous  professional 
speakers,  awarded  its  coveted  scholarship  key 
to  Paul  Schneider,  and  initiated  the  former 
dean  of  Commerce  school,  Joseph  McDaniel, 
into  the  fraternity. 

Under  the  direction  of  Art  Boran,  head- 
master; Don  Beimdiek,  senior  warden;  Bob 
McWilliams,  junior  warden;  Marty  Jahn, 
treasurer  and  George  Schurnan,  social  chair- 
man, the  group  participated  in  many  campus 
functions. 

Delta  Sig  athletes  won  the  League  IV  foot- 
hall  championship,  and  also  table  tennis 
doubles.  Don  Beimdiek  ably  managed  the 
Daily  Northwestern' s  business  problems.  Ray 
Glazowski  was  executive  committee  member 
of  Wildcat  Council  and  Junior  Prom  com- 
mittee co-chairman.  Rudy  Kroger  headed 
social  functions  of  the  freshman  class. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  social  functions  were 
a  memorial  steak  fry,  toboggan  party,  infor- 
mal dances  and  the  formal  coronation  of  the 
Rose  of  Delta  Sigma  Pi. 
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Delta  Sigma  Pi,  a  professional  fraternity  for 
students  in  commerce  and  business  adminis- 
tration schools,  was  founded  at  New  York 
University  in  1907.  Zeta  chapter  of  Delta 
Sig  was  founded  at  Northwestern  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1921,  for  the  purpose  of  stressing  the 
importance  of  training  men  for  the  business 
world. 

Professional  programs,  including  speakers 
and  tours,  are  just  a  few  of  its  functions. 
Zeta  chapter  has  awarded  a  scholarship  key 
annually  since  1921  to  the  graduate  who  has 
achieved  the  highest  scholarship  in  the  School 
of  Commerce. 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  has  also  been  an  active 
group  in  campus  functions;  in  1940  it  won 
the  I-M  swimming  championship,  and  Earl 
Rix  won  table  tennis  singles  in  1947,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  The  election  of  a  coed  who 
is  crowned  the  Rose  of  Delta  Sig  is  a  tradi- 
tion carried  on  each  year  at  a  fall  formal. 


1921 


EXAMPLE    of  Delta    Sig's    activities 
was  educational  visit  to  industrial  plant. 


PARTY  TIME  was  not  denied  as  shown 
at  Delta  Sig  South  Pacific  costume  blast. 
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Originally  a  Masonic  fraternity,  Acacia  be- 
came a  regular  college  social  group  in  1931, 
some  20  years  after  its  establishment  on  this 
campus.  The  chapter  has  established  several 
traditions,  one  of  them  being  a  wooden  Indian 
called  "Sweet  Sioux"  which  was  presented  to 
the  University  in    1945. 

The  Indian's  tomahawk  has  become  a  travel- 
ing trophy  between  Northwestern  and  Illinois. 
In  connection  with  this,  Acacia  holds  an  an- 
nual Indian  party  as  part  of  its  social  activities. 

Since  its  national  founding  in  1904,  the 
Acacians  have  compiled  an  extensive  list  of 
noted  alumni.  Early  members  were  William 
H.  Taft  anci  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Eleven 
of  its  Northwestern  members  are  at  present 
teaching  here  or  have  been  on  the  faculty  at 
one  time. 

In  the  past  i^^  years  the  fraternity  has 
collected  many  trophies  in  intramural  com- 
petition, a  strong  emphasis  having  been  placed 
on  athletic  competition. 


DIGNITARIES    found    in    1922   group 
are  Sen.  Case  of  S.D.  and  Leon  Kranz. 


ACACIA  THREW  fascinating  party  in 
chapter  house  in  roaring  days  of  1923. 
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Fron(  Koir:  L.  Hachmeister,  R.  Wyand,  R.  Corcoran,  R.  Poppel.  R.  Baraban,  G.  Anderson,  R.  Robinson  T  Goder  "^fiond  Rvu  R  Blair  T  Beckennann,  J.  Brown. 
S.  Dunham,  R.  Fetzer.  V.  Hill,  J.  Wagner,  R.  Bain.  A.  Adirn^.  Thirl  Rnr:  J.  DiV'iney.  C.  Lund^trom  D  MilK  R  Scherer  B  Hill,  W.  Cantwell.  C.  Kong, 
W.  Posegate.  R.  Madison.  J.  Haldrup.  Fourth  Row:  B.  Johnson,  L.  Struif,  R.  Bernhardt,  D.  Macintosh,  P.  Meany.  H.  Husen,  D.  Williams.  E.  Donnelly,  D.  Lund. 
Back  Rou\-  E.  Herlund,  J.  Graef,  W.  Baker,  H.  Canon,  A.  Siemsen,  H.  Grayson,  L.  Brown,  C.  Dorn,  D.  Jones,  G.  Wagner,  R.  Hulbert. 


Ac 


acia 


Many  members  of  Acacia  participate  in 
campus  activities.  Acacia  was  well  repre- 
sented in  the  field  of  publications  during  1950- 
51  by  Paul  Doebler,  night  editor  of  the  Daily 
Northwestern;  Bob  Corcoran,  Don  Jones,  and 
Dick  Plunkett,  copyreaders;  and  Bob  Bern- 
hardt, sports  columnist. 

Don  Mills,  song  leader  of  the  house,  worked 
diligently  on  the  Dolphis  Show  of  1951. 
Exhibiting  his  skill  at  swimming  in  the  same 
extravaganza  was  Ed  Herlund. 

President  of  Northwestern's  YMCA  was 
Larry  Brown,  an  Acacian  who  won  acclaim 
in  the  fight  for  a  student  text  exchange. 

The  executive  powers  for  the  past  year  were 
placed  in  the  capable  hands  of  Royce  Blair, 
president.  Ron  Scherer,  vice-president;  Jack 
DeViney,  secretary;  and  Cliff  Kong,  treasurer 
and  house  manager  complete  the  list  of  offi- 
cers. Managing  the  affairs  of  important  com- 
mittees were  Device  Cantwell,  social  chairman; 
Fred  Viren,  rushing  chairman;  and  Chuck 
Lindstrom,  intramural  sports  manager. 


RELAXED  OFFICERS  enjoy  lake  breezes  on  porch. 
ACACIANS  size  up  Sweet  Sioux,  tamed  football  trophy. 
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FUTURE  PLANS  of  Tau  Delt  are  surveyed  by  officers. 
SIMPLE  MELODIES  rendered  with  reckless  abandon. 


This  year  represented  another  banner  year 
for  Tau  Delta  Phi  in  the  annals  of  its  27 
year  history  at  Northwestern  University.  The 
year  began  with  the  installation  of  new  fra- 
ternity officers.  They  were  Gordon  Levinson, 
president;  Marv  Morgenstein,  vice-president 
and  Dick  Lee,  secretary. 

The  fraternity  had  many  and  varied  activ- 
ities, including  the  sponsorship  of  the  Tau 
Delta  Phi  Freshman  Basketball  Tournament 
and  participation  in  all  intramural  competi- 
tion. It  has  the  distinguished  honor  of  hold- 
ing the  highest  scholastic  average  of  all  the 
fraternities  at  Northwestern. 

Outstanding  individual  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities  has  been  chalked  up 
by  many  Tau  Deltas.  Art  Seidenbaum,  vice- 
president  of  the  senior  class  and  a  member 
of  the  Daily  editorial  board;  Gordon  Levin- 
son,  vice-president  of  the  Inter-fraternity 
council  and  president  of  the  Young  Demo- 
crats club;  and  Larry  Kaufman,  social  chair- 
man of  the  Sophomore  class,  are  just  a  few 
examples  of  the  outstanding  boys  of  Tau 
Delta  Phi. 


Tau  Delta  Phi 


Fnml  Ruw:  F.  Chanen  B.  Fishman.  D.  Shapiro.  L.  Kaufman.  B.  Mahler.  A.  Baron.  H.  Zeidenstein.  S.  Adier.  Second  Row:  S.  Lettas.  H.  Goldberg.  M.  Goode.  J. 
Lurie.  D.  Ep.'^tcin.  R.  Spivak.  F.  Allen.  M.  Kagen.  Third  Roir:  R.  Gilbert.  M.  Spec-tor,  W.  Silberman,  B.  Tigerman.  M.  Sembler.  M.  Haberman.  S.  Bloek.  R.  Free- 
man. M.  Moltz.  L.  Marget.  Fourth  Row:  .J.  Fishel.  I.  Radnitz.  R.  Lee.  M.  Morgenstein,  D.  Erkes.  G.  Levinson.  R.  Becker,  E.  Gilbert.  W.  Ltlrie.  L.  Morris.  A.  Shul- 
man.  Fiflh  Row:  S.  .lacobson,  N.  Schneiderman.  H.  Werner.  M.  Greenberg.  A.  Greene.  L.  Gould,  R.  Aronberg.  J.  Kaplan.  G.  Drucker.  G.  Goldman,  A.  Sugel,  N. 
Shainmark.  Sixth  Row:  D.  Williams.  D.  Perlman.  B.  Goldstein.  B.  Milson,  A.  Seidenbaum,  L.  Ntisinson.  B.  Markoff.  J.  Gross.  E.  Yastro.  A.  London.  Back  Row: 
D.  Abrams.  B.  Weinberg.  M.  Weisman.  T.  Leeb.  H.  Bland.  S.  Fox,  J.  Torshen.  R.  Skult,  D.  Teller.  J.  Malkin. 
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Tau  Delta  Phi  was  founded  at  City  College 
of  New  York  in  1910  and  became  an  inter- 
national fraternity  when  the  University  of 
Manitoba  established  a  chapter.  The  fra- 
ternity is  non-sectarian  and  was  installed  at 
Northwestern  University  November  2,  1924. 

Since  the  chapter's  establishment,  Tau  Delta 
Phi  has  won  three  University  basketball  cham- 
pionships during  the  period  1929  to  1932. 
The  swimming  championship  in  1931  and 
first  prize  for  Homecoming  decorations  in 
1940  added  trophies  to  its  shelf. 

Scholarship  and  participation  in  extra-cur- 
ricular activities  are  fields  of  important  con- 
centration for  the  fraternity. 

Tau  Delta  Phi  established  the  Freshman 
Basketball  Tournament  in  the  spring  of  1948. 
Some  outstanding  alumni  are  Irving  Kupcinet, 
creator  of  Kup's  column;  Mort  Nacatir,  ad- 
vertising manager  of  Decca  records  and  Dr. 
Perry  Ross,  grand  consul  of  Tau  Delta  Phi 
and  distinguished  surgeon. 


FORMAL  INITIATION  of  Eddie  Can  tor, 
Neilson  Harris  was  a  memorable  occasion. 


DUTCH  LONBERG,  former  NU  coacii, 
is  presented  plaque  at  frosh  tournament. 


•  • 


1924 


iTAOJ 
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PHI  GAM  SERENADE  right  after  war 
was    torrid,    fiery,    yet    tender    occasion. 


1931     SCRIBBLERS    were    responsible 
for    national    affiliation    with    Phi    Gam. 


1931 


The  fact  that  to  the  victor  go  the  spoils 
is  well-known  by  the  men  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
fraternity.  Their  house  contains  trophies 
commemorating  first  place  sweepstake  awards 
for  three  consecutive  years;  first,  second  and 
third  place  awards  in  the  May  Sing  and  two 
first  place  awards  in  the  Homecoming  parade. 

Individual  members  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta 
have  also  helped  make  the  fraternity  well- 
known.  The  accomplishments  of  such  men 
as  Alf  Bauman,  1942  All-American  tackle; 
Ted  Peterson,  Big  Ten  tennis  champion  in 
1947  and  1949;  Tim  Kiley,  Junior  Prom  co- 
chairman  and  Norman  Ross,  Olvmpic  swim- 
mer, have  added  to  the  fame  of  the  Phi  Gams. 

Traditions  originated  by  this  fraternity  in- 
clude the  Phi  Gam  Intermural  Basketball 
Tournament,  the  Orphans  Party,  and  the  Figi 
Island  party.  These  traditions  have  not  only 
given  pleasure  to  the  members  of  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  but  have  also  benefited  many  outside 
the  fraternity. 
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As  one  of  its  major  projects  this  year,  the 
NU  chapter  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  under 
President  Granger  Cook,  initiated  the  Big 
Ten  Phi  Gamma  Delta  basketball  tourna- 
ment. The  local  chapter  won  the  new  trophy. 
Jim  Hemphill  was  general  tournament  chair- 
man. 

Phi  Gams  performed  ably  on  many  other 
sides  of  the  sports  picture.  Especially  prom- 
inent was  all-star  basketball  player,  Ray 
Ragelis. 

Several  successful  parties  highlighted  the 
social  season.  Among  them  were  the  Jeffer- 
son Duo,  two  formals,  and  the  Figi  Island 
party.  A  Christmas  party  was  given  for  the 
children  of  St.  Hedwig's  Orphanage. 

Phi  Gams  were  active  in  several  other  fields. 
The  Waa-Mu  Show  starred  Mac  Stevenson 
and  Doug  Adair.  Curt  Beusman  was  circu- 
lation manager  of  the  Daily  Northwestern. 
Keith  Peterson  was  elected  business  manager 
of  the  Dolphin  Show.  The  fraternity  won 
the  runner-up  men's  trophy  in  the  Home- 
coming house  decorations  contest.  The  chap- 
ter and  alumni  combined  to  donate  a  room 
to  Centennial  Hall. 
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PHI  GAM  OFFICERS  gather  m  coriKr  r(j  dcciiie  pulicy. 
BROTHERS'  ANTICS  in  lounge  are  heartily  enjoyed. 


Phi  Gamma  Delta 


Front  Row:  J,  Lochridge,  R.  Barnhart.  G.  Woody,  J.  Nicholas.  K.  Klatte,  D.  Gute,  K.  Douglas.  J.  Schaefer.  Second  Row:  R.  Stevenson,  R.  Spencer.  F.  Bruce,  R. 
Merske,  W.  Allen.  M.  Coutouzis.  D.  Green.  D.  Snyder,  T.  Mills.  Third  Row:  W.  Zeiler,  L.  Edmonds,  R.  Eginton,  G.  Miller,  N.  Cohchran,  G.  Cook.  A.  BioflF.  R. 
Ragelis.  S.  Knapp.  H.  Cobb.  Fourth  Row:  D.  Wallen,  J.  Melick.  J.  McVey.  A.  Nichols.  G.  Leason.  D.  Condon.  J.  Clo.se,  J.  Hobert.  M.  Gardner.  W.  McFarland. 
Fifth  Row:  D.  Winton.  R.  Campbell.  S.  Earp.  R.  Labudde,  J.  Ellis.  H.  Dyer.  R.  Wynkoop.  J.  Galvin.  R.  Ligan  -  -   — 

Masker,  E.  Ragelis,  K.  Peterson.  E.  Beatty,  R,  Welman,  C.  Beusman,  R.  Livingston,  B.  McNulty. 


are.    Back  Row:  M.  Weimes.  R.  Ryan,  R.  Sparks,  J. 
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Front  Row:  W.  Bell,  R.  Wagner.  R.  McCorinick,  J.  Hodges,  R.  Grassa,  R.  McRoberts.  R.  Jackson.  Second  Row:  W.  Carroll.  J.  Sachs,  G.  Boice,  J.  Bromell.  J.  Van- 
Deventer,  R.  Montgomery,  \V.  Holz,  J.  Geiman,  R.  Green.  Third  Row:  E.  Falkenhajn,  L.  Kole,  W.  Leighner.  W.  Bruniback,  P.  Lxiney,  R.  Johnston,  R.  Moehle, 
W.  Waldron.  Fourth  Row:  R.  Cech.  L.  Shaw.  H.  Moravec,  R.  Wagner,  E.  Rennix,  T.  Kostrubala,  R.  Catterson,  R.  Myers,  W.  Foley.  Back  Row:  R.  W^hiteside. 
D.  Ryan,  K.  Grant.  D.  ToUant.  J.  Tatge.  R.  Olin,  J.  Sennett,  D.  Smith.  F.  Wuellner. 


Phi  Kappa  Alpha 


1 


Activities  and  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  go  hand  in 
hand  with  President  Willson  Brumback;  Pres- 
ton Luney,  vice-president  and  Bill  Leighner, 
treasurer,  leading  the  way.  PiKA's  eighteenth 
year  at  Northwestern  began  with  Fred  Wuell- 
ner singing  in  the  Purple  Parrot  Fashion  Fair, 
the  Dolphin   Show  and  the  Waa-Mu  Show. 

Bill  Foley  was  student  manager  of  the  foot- 
ball team  while  brother  Jack  Springer  was  a 
member  of  the  varsity  football  team  and  the 
swimming  squad.  Bob  Montgomery  was 
another  PiKA  representative  on  the  swim- 
ming team.  The  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Management,  a  commerce  society,  included 
Lou  Kole,  Jim  Koos  and  Preston  Luney. 

Socially-minded  members  attended  the  fall 
formal  and  house  party,  the  widely-publicized 
Purple  Passion  party  and  the  annual  touch 
football  game  between  actives  and  pledges 
which  climaxed  Homecoming  weekend. 

If  Pi  Kappa  Alpha's  past  year  is  an  example, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  fraternity  will  con- 
tinue to  give  its  best  to  Northwestern. 


I 


COZY  rec  room  is  setting  tor  shot  of  fraternity  leaders. 

COLORFUL  parade  delivers  Purple  Passion  invitations. 
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Pi  Kappa  Alpha  came  to  Northwestern  in 
1932  to  replace  the  local  Phi  Nu  Beta.  The 
founding  fathers  of  Gamma  Rho  chapter  were 
first  located  at  1819  Orrington  Avenue,  but 
moved  into  the  North  Quads  in  1940.  Three 
hundred  seventy  men  have  been  initiated  into 
the  chapter  in  these  19  years,  despite  the 
fact  that  Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  like  most  fra- 
ternities, was  almost  dormant  during  the  war 
years  and  could  not  resume  a  systematic 
rushing  campaign  until  1947. 

Although  Pi  Kappa  Alpha  has  stood  at  the 
top  of  Northwestern  fraternities  in  scholar- 
ship, it  is  perhaps  better  known  for  its  success 
in  athletic  contests,  which  has  been  consist- 
ent down  through  the  years,  particularly  in 
football  and  swimming.  Pi  Kappa  Alpha's 
Steve  Martinchick,  in  1941,  won  both  the 
50  and  75  yard  breast  stroke  races,  and  the 
marks  he  set  have  not  yet  been  equaled. 


.    .    .    1932 


PEGGY  DOW  of  Hollywood  fame  was 
PiKA  dream  girl  when  at  NU  in   1948. 


THIS  GOODLY  GROUP  more  than  ade- 
quately  carried   PiKA's   colors   in    1932. 
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1932 


Emerging  in  1932  from  the  local  fraternity, 
Monocoans,  which  was  established  in  1921  by 
a  group  of  World  War  I  veterans,  Theta  Xi 
has  come  to  assume  an  important  place  among 
the  fraternities  at  Northwestern. 

Theta  Xi  has  never  limited  membership  to 
students  in  any  particular  line  of  activities, 
although  the  house  has  produced  19  editors 
of  campus  publications  and  claimed  Ail- 
American  football  star  Dick  Erdlitz  and  later. 
Rose  Bowl  60-minute-man,  Rudy  Cernoch. 
Several  members  have  been  elected  to  Deru 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  as  well  as  every  other 
men's  honorary.  At  one  time  the  house  pro- 
duced the  only  weekly  fraternity  newspaper 
in  the  world. 

The  prevailing  purpose  behind  Theta  Xi's 
rapid  climb  to  prominence  has  been  the  feel- 
ing among  the  brothers  that  each  must  con- 
tribute in  his  own  way  to  the  prestige  of  the 
house. 


JO  STAFFORD,  on  tour  at  Chicago  The- 
ater, named  Theta  Xi  Dream  Girl  in  1947. 


FOUR  MOST  RECENT  of  Theta  Xi's 
19    editors    discuss     their    publications. 
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Front  Row:  G.  Mack.  J.  Jenaen,  S.  Cuwaii.  D.  Pahnquist.  R.  Yates.  J.  Wagner.  W.  Schewe.  .Second  Row:  B.  Will,  B.  Bersel),  J.  Paul.  W.  Proksa.  D.  Booth,  K.  Mc- 
Queen. D.  Van  Laanen,  N.  Geannopolis.  Third  Row:  K.  Sliwa,  J.  Taylor.  L.  West,  P.  Weidenbruch.  T.  McAhoy.  C.  Hamniill,  D.  Brown.  H.  Hart.  J.  Booth,  P. 
Pearce.  Fourth  Row:  K.  Mainland.  D.  Browne,  E,  Bergsten,  R.  Running,  R.  Pike,  J.  Magnuson,  W.  Coleman,  D.  Zeigler.  Fifth  Row:  R.  Thompson,  R.  Anderson, 
J.  Errant,  A.  Sabol,  D.  Blaha.  T.  Shields,  W.  Semple.  P.  Bosley.  F.  Wilezynski.  Back  Row:  F.  Leackfeldt,  A.  Dewsberry,  B.  Kohlhase,  P.  Sengstock,  R.  Kruse. 
R.  Cernoch,  A.  Giusfredi,  B.  Kruse,  D.  Turek. 


Theta  Xi 


Three  Homecoming  trophies  took  their 
places  in  the  Theta  Xi  house  this  past  year — 
first  place  for  the  parade;  second  place  in 
badge  sales  and  third  in  the  poster  contest. 

In  football  the  pace  was  set  by  three-year 
first  string  right  guard,  Rudy  Cernoch,  and 
defensive  halfback,  Wally  Proksa.  Bob  Will 
was  a  member  of  the  baseball  squad. 

Rollin  Thompson,  editor  of  the  Centennial 
Syllabus  and  Herb  Hart,  Daily  Northwestern 
editor,  kept  campus  publications  editorships 
in  the  Theta  Xi  house. 

Dave  Zeigler  was  junior  class  president  and 
Dick  Goodman  was  chairman  of  the  Bi-Parti- 
san  league  political  party.  The  Waa-Mu 
advisory  board  and  the  Dolphin  Show  claimed 
George  Mack. 

Herb  Hart  and  Rudy  Cernoch  were  elected 
to  Deru  and  seven  other  Theta  Xis  were  in 
professional  or  scholastic  honorary  societies. 

Leading  the  house  in  one  of  its  most  suc- 
cessful post-war  years  were  Craig  Hammill  and 
Mack  Madzinski,  presidents. 


OFFICERS  hold  unusual  array  of  Homecoming  trophies. 
FIFTH  PLAYER  seems  tobeenjoyinggamemost  of  all. 
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COMPACT  office  is  scene  of  executive  council  meeting. 
HUZZAH!    Techmen  in  complete  accord  with  motto. 


Although  membership  in  Triangle  is  re- 
stricted to  engineers  and  architects,  the  fra- 
ternity carries  on  a  full  program  of  social  and 
athletic  activities.  Beside  participating  in 
all  the  campus  intramural  sports,  Triangle 
takes  part  in  a  basketball  tournament  with 
chapters  at  four  other  schools.  Each  spring 
the  NU  and  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
chapters  vie  for  a  highly  prized  baseball 
trophy. 

Triangle's  social  calendar  includes  two  din- 
ner dances  each  season.  And  at  least  once 
a  year  there  is  an  open  house  for  parents. 

Men  from  Triangle  are  active  in  all  Tech 
organizations,  with  practically  all  members 
belonging  to  their  respective  engineering  soci- 
eties. They  are  well  represented  in  the  hon- 
orary engineering  fraternities;  several  have 
attained  the  highest  undergraduate  engineer- 
ing honor,  membership  in  Tau  Beta  Pi. 

Since  the  entire  fraternity  is  in  school  on 
the  cooperative  plan,  a  new  group  of  officers 
is  elected  each  quarter.  This  year's  presidents 
were  Putt  Volkmar,  Roger  Rieckman  and 
Newt  Gleason. 


Triangle 


Front  Kot/v  J  Heuser,  B.  Nempth,  B.  Miller.  D.  Kremer.  C.  Henderson,  F.  Piischel.  S.  Mirshak,  R.  Barlament.  E.  Johnson.  G.  Blizard.  Second  Row:  R.  Stalb.  J. 
Duncan.  D  Berlin.  C.  Caw,  J.  Harwood.  B.  Nash.  T.  Bailey,  R.  Barton,  R.  Anderson,  W,  Scheller,  B.  Burkart.  Third  Roir:  R,  Hoffman,  G.  Michael,  A.  Green, 
K.  Bobco,  N.  W  uellner.  R.  Rieckman.  R.  Harris.  D.  Whitton.  M.  Hodge.  R.  Schmitz.  K.  Phelps.  Fourth  Row:  H.  Cork.  J,  Kirchhoff,  H.  Snyder,  R.  Borsos.  D. 
Prugger,  N.  Gleason.  W  .btrothman.  T.  Brinkmann,  W.  Meares,  D.  Manhard,  A.  Anderson,  F.  Gatter,  C.  Dietz,  G.  Porter.  Back  Row:  B.  Rolley,  C.  Burgeson, 
K.  OCX,  J.  Brussold,  H.  Newman,  D.  Drews.  J.  Johnson,  R.  StofFels,  D,  Staats.  J.  Ruggeri.  J.  Folenwider. 
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WHEN  TFXH  MEN  drop  their  slide  rules 
to  sing,  the  results  are  quite  melodious. 


STURDY  TRIANGLE  1947  homecom- 
ing float  depicted  saga  of  "Indiana  Falls." 


Triangle  is  a  national  fraternity  of  engin- 
eers and  architects  which  was  organized  to 
foster  and  promote  the  social  and  scholastic 
phases  of  engineering.  The  fulfillment  of  this 
ideal  fosters  the  formation  of  lasting  friend- 
ships among  men  of  the  same  profession. 

The  Northwestern  chapter  was  installed  on 
May  25,  1935.  Prior  to  that  time  the  group 
had  been  Kappa  Phi  Gamma,  a  local  fra- 
ternity whose  members  were  enrolled  in  the 
various  fields  of  engineering.  The  men  of 
Kappa  Phi  Gamma  felt  that  Triangle  offered 
the  advantages  of  a  national  social  fraternity, 
and  so  became  the  fifteenth  of  the  18  chapters 
of  Triangle. 

Since  1940,  when  the  Technological  Insti- 
tute was  opened,  the  membership  of  the 
chapter  has  grown  from  26  to  60  actives. 
And  Triangle  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
leading  fraternities  on  campus. 


.    .    1935 
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WRANGLER  house  nears  completion  in 
1916.    Group  joined  Alpha  Delts  in  1939. 


INFORMAL  GROUP  gathers  in  living 
room  for  tun  and  trolic  in  pre-TV  days. 


■^ 


1939 


AAO 


Few  people  would  recognize  the  name 
Wranglers  at  Northwestern  any  more.  How- 
ever, for  36  years  the  group  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  campus  activities  and  sports. 
In  their  time  as  a  local  fraternity  the  Wrang- 
lers had  over  250  major  letter  winners  from 
their  house. 

In  1939  the  group  became  affiliated  nation- 
ally with  Alpha  Delta  Phi  fraternity. 

The  years  following  the  affiliation  were 
especially  eventful  for  the  Alpha  Delts.  In 
1940  the  house  won  the  Intramural  Sweep- 
stakes trophy.  The  following  year  the  chapter 
gained  permanent  possession  of  the  scholar- 
ship trophy  for  men's  houses,  by  winning  it 
for  the  third  consecutive  time. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  has  always  stressed  liter- 
ary achievement.  xA  national  literary  contest 
is  held  annually,  and  for  the  last  two  years 
a  man  from  the  Northwestern  chapter  has 
received  the  top  award,  proof  that  the  Wrang- 
ler spirit  still  carries  on. 
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Under  fall  quarter  President  Ken  Nickell 
and  his  successor,  Dave  Webber,  the  Alpha 
Delts  remained  strong  in  campus  activities. 
Purple  spirit  go-getters  George  Zima  and  Joe 
Brewster  led  the  fans  in  cheering  the  gridiron 
squad  which  included  Alpha  Delts  Ralph 
Jecha,  Lou  Frank  and  Bill  Jauss. 

In  winter  quarter,  Jecha  turned  his  talents 
from  football  to  wrestling  and  won  third  in 
Big  10  heavyweight  competition.  Don  Blasius, 
Deru  vice-president,  completed  his  three-year 
stretch  on  the  varsity  basketball  team  and 
held  down  first  base  position  on  the  diamond 
squad.  Caspar  Perricone  received  the  Daily 
Northwestern  "Athlete  of  the  Year"  award 
for  1950. 

Lloyd  Gerlach  was  chosen  Centennial  stu- 
cient  pviblicity  chairman.  Zima  was  one  of 
the  principals  in  this  year's  Waa-Mu  show, 
"That  Reminds  Me." 

Helping  campus  publications  roll  off  the 
presses  were  Gerlach,  Pete  Jacobi,  and  Lyman 
Porter  who  all  held  editorial  positions  on 
the  Daily.  Top  Syllabus  jobs  were  held  by 
John  Perkins,  Jacobi  and  Porter. 


ALPHA  DELT  management  meets  in  executive  session. 
DESPITE  earlv  liour,  these  housemen  enjoy  breakfast. 


Alpha  Delta  Ph 


I 


Fr.,„t  ft„„-   1„    I'nrt.M     1.     H;,-;,n,   H.   Hiudv,  W.  Vu«kvy.   H.   I'lulhi.s,   1!.  Ti,.tlr,,  S.  Shaf.i  ,  M.   Mill.)     >■     /.""a,     ^' ■ ;  A""     /    >,Mlilrk.  .1.  Houffh.  R 

Larson.  S.  Robii.soii.  \V.  Wei.iecke.  P.  Jacobi,  R.  Pfutzeiireutei,  L.  Ceilacli,  M.  Brown.    Third  Ron-:  W  .  Camp.  K.  (.  ouiter,  R-  Uick.  K    Bnrrow.s    R    Ring 
L.  Thomas,  E.  Bersbach.  H.  Fidler.  J.  Perkins.  D.  Webber.    Fourth  Row:  G.  Brewster.  R.  Hozak.  J.  Porney.  R.  Bums,  &.  Spore    L.  West.  IX  Marseii 
strong,  W.  Schilling.  .1.  Feirich,  R.  Sommer.    Fifth  Row:  J.  Winslow.  L.  Harris.  G.  Kurten.  J.  Schutz.  1  .  Andrews.  RMaurais.  M.  Benson    D.  Rudy 
W.  Spickerman     Back  Raw  W.  Jauss.  R.  Tourek.  T.  Peacock.  J.  Collins.  R.  Jecha,  L.  Frank.  D.  Blasms.  D.  McDonald.  D.  Smith.  D.  Ward.  R.  Glase 


.  Schott.  E. 
K.  Nickell. 
le.  P.  Arm- 
H.  Bloom, 
r,  W.  Gulp. 
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Front  Rou-:  J.  Emma.  D.  .Maxwtl!,  O.  Milier.  G.  Bnf,  J.  Sciple.  D.  Griswold.  J.  Hooper.  J.  Rodgeis.  P.  Kettt-lhut.  Serond  Row:  N.  Hover.  P.  Smith.  L.  McCullough. 
C.  Blever.  W.  Givler.  V.  Bittner.  R.  Milne.  B.  Hanson.  T.  Halquist.  B.  Weatherle.v.  C.  Lloyd.  Third  Row:  J.  Baader.  P.  Carroll.  R.  Nowicki.  R.  Inman.  T.  Flaherty, 
C.  McConnell.  C.  Peter.>;on.  D.  Lutter.  H.  Turner.  J.  Fell.  Foyrth  Row:  D.  Huber.  A.  Hoggatt.  D.  Leach.  R.  Sprandel.  B.  Kornafel,  W.  Hendrick.  \V.  Zibart.  D. 
Flint.  C.  Woodburv.  W.  Rogers.  D.  Woodcock.  Fifth  Row:  C.  Norris.  W,  Schirper.  W.  Titus.  W.  Finnegan.  P.  Streit.  K.  Brooke.  M.  Abies,  L.  Larsen.  B.  Simon, 
G.  Shelley.    Back  Row:  R.  Krauel,  G.  Barnhart.  J.  Cocallas,  K.  Flaherty.  G.  Williams.  B.  Hotte,  B.  Putman,  D.  Schroeder.  H.  Charles.  J.  Balph.  D.  Novy. 


Kappa  Sigma 


GOOD  GREEKposes assumed  in  Kappa  Sig  rathskellar. 
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Kappa  Sigma  celebrated  Northwestern's 
Centennial  year  with  a  full  program  of  ac- 
tivities. 

Dolphin  Show  claimed  Gordy  Barnhart, 
director;  John  Gysbers,  music  chairman;  Bill 
Rogers,  publicity  director;  and  Brooks  Mor- 
ton, song  writer.  As  for  publications,  Graham 
Williams  was  Syllabus  men's  subscription  man- 
ager. Other  activities  were  well-represented. 
Curt  Spalding,  Dolphin  Club  president,  was 
Dolphin  Show  co-chairman.  Tom  Flaherty 
was  chosen  Homecoming  co-chairman  and 
elected  president  of  Deru.  Dan  Flint  was 
president  of  the  Sophomore  class  and  the 
New  Yorker  Club. 

The  Kappa  Sig  badge  was  worn  by  many 
members  of  varsity  sports.  Johnny  Miller, 
Bob  Nowicki,  Chuck  Belzer  and  Jim  Howe 
represented  football;  Bernie  Brady,  basket- 
ball; Don  McAlvey  and  Dick  Inman,  base- 
ball; and  Curt  Spalding,  swimming. 

Officers  for  1950-51  were  Tom  Flaherty, 
president;  Glenn  Pfunciheller,  A-ice-president; 
Dick  Inman,  secretary;  and  Chuck  McCon- 
nell, treasurer. 


Epsilon  Delta  chapter  of  Kappa  Sigma  this 
spring  celebrated  its  10th  birthday  at  North- 
western with  a  banqviet  attended  by  the 
active  chapter,  alumni  and  many  of  the  out- 
standing Kappa  Sigmas  who  were  present  at 
the  chapter's  founding. 

A  transfer  Kappa  Sig,  Charles  Cleveland, 
founded  the  Star  and  Crescent  club  at  North- 
western in  1939.  This  club  received  its 
national  charter  on   April   7,    1941. 

A  section  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute 
housed  Kappa  Sigma  during  its  early  days. 
The  chapter  almost  went  inactive  during  the 
war,  then  mo\'ed  into  its  present  house  in 
the  North  Quads  in  1946.  From  that  point 
the  chapter  grew  rapidly,  combining  scholar- 
ship, activities,  athletics  and  a  large  dose  of 
fellowship  to  earn  its  place  among  North- 
western fraternities. 

One  chapter  "first"  followed  another  until, 
in  1950,  Kappa  Sigma  observed  its  ninth 
birthday  by  capturing  the  intramural  sweep- 
stakes championship. 


1941 


SPECTACULAR   CONSTRUCTIONS 

seen  at  Kappa  Sig  house  at  Homecoming. 


1947    STARDUST    BALL   queen    was 
chosen,  as  usual,  by  Hoagy  Carmichael. 
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1946 


In  the  winter  of  1945  a  group  of  confident 
ex-GI's  began  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
establishment  of  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  of  Chi 
Psi  fraternity  at  Northwestern.  Led  by 
Richard  Saunders,  the  chapter's  first  presi- 
dent, the  group  strove  to  add  to  its  member- 
ship and  to  become  prominent  in  campus 
affairs. 

By  1948  the  Chi  Psis  had  laid  a  solid  foun- 
dation in  campus  activities.  Robert  Burghart 
was  Daily  Northwestern' s  sports  editor  and 
Fred  Kitch  was  active  on  the  business  staff". 

Four  years  after  its  founding,  in  1949,  Chi 
Psi  saw  its  first  really  big  year  in  campus 
affairs.  That  was  the  year  the  group  won 
the  I-M  football  championship.  Individual 
honors  came  to  Burt  Keddie,  who  was  on 
the  Rose  Bowl  team,  Gordon  Smith,  who 
was  chosen  advertising  manager  of  the  Daily 
and  Bert  Sullivan,  who  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  I-F  Council. 


CLEVER  HOMECOMING  float  enter- 
tained spectators  witnessing  1949  parade 


UNDIGNIFIED  PRESIDENT  performs 

for  his  Chi  Psi  brothers  at  house  party. 
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Frunt  Roiv:  T.  Neelj-,  V.  Colebourn,  P.  Shannon.  B.  Keddie,  M.  Heuer.  B.  Oakley.  Secotid  Row:  B.  Dunn,  D.  Fisher.  A.  Carpenter.  J.  Ciine,  R.  Burjiliait,  (.:.  For- 
syth. W.  Elwood.  R.  Hancock.  Third  Row:  T.  Brvant,  K.  Nelson,  F.  Kitch.  D.  Kreger,  V.  Haggart.  J.  Ketelsen,  P.  Johnson.  T.  Robeils.  Fourth  Row:  B.  Gregsoii 
D.  Baumle,  T.  Hastings,  R.  Dopke,  R.  Massey,  J.  Cattin,  P.  Pratt,  J.  Churchill,  B.  Dunn. 


Chi  Psi 


The  lodgemen  from  lower  Chicago  Avenue 
got  the  1950-51  season  off  to  a  flying  start 
by  winning  their  league  and  climbing  to  the 
finals  in  the  intramural  football  champion- 
ships. Varsity  football  found  Burt  Keddie 
in  his  starting  post  at  right  end.  Joe  Gee  set 
out  to  follow  in  Burt's  footsteps  by  lettering 
at  end  on  the  freshman   team. 

During  1950  spring  quarter  Dan  Baumle 
played  on  the  varsity  tennis  team,  and  Dal 
Fisher  pounded  the  cinders  on  the  frosh  track 
team. 

Campus  activities  were  also  carried  on  by 
Chi  Psis.  Tom  Bryant  was  advertising  man- 
ager on  the  Daily,  and  Dal  Fisher  and  Jack 
Cline  wrote  for  the  sports  staff.  Managers 
of  the  frosh  basketball  team  were  Tom 
Shannon  and  Jack  Cline.  Ken  Nelson  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Interfraternity  Coun- 
cil, and  Jerry  Cattin  was  selected  for  Wild- 
cat Council. 

Under  officers  Jim  Evans,  Jim  Haggart, 
Don  Kreger,  Jim  Ketelsen,  Tom  Bryant  and 
Ken  Nelson,  Chi  Psi  moved  through  its  fifth 
year  on  campus. 


DISTINGUISHED  president  and  cohorts  select  melody. 
BEAVERING  Chi  Psis  gather  for  studious  meditations. 
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ALL-KNOWING  look  is  given  ATO  lounge  by  officers. 
WELL-KIBITZED  chess  game  helps  fraternal  spirit. 


The  men  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  under  the 
leadership  of  Joe  Post  and  John  Peterson, 
will  always  look  back  on  the  Centennial  year 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done. 

Rog  Johnson  reigned  as  "Hi  Guy"  at  last 
spring's  Sophomore  Cotillion,  and  John  An- 
derson was  named  outstanding  I-M  basket- 
ball player  of  1950.  ATO  gained  first  place 
for  badge  sales  and  third  in  the  parade  at 
Homecoming,  and  Ed  Lambeth  was  chosen 
king  of  the  Delt  P-J  race. 

Harry  Obermeier  was  business  manager  of 
Profile  and  Jeff  Martineau  was  promotion 
manager.  On  the  Daily,  Norm  Runnion  was 
sports  editor,  Harry  Ernst  was  a  night  editor, 
and  Don  Kosin  and  Liv  Taylor  were  sports 
night  editors.  Greg  Shuker  was  night  editor 
of  the  freshman  issue  of  the  Daily. 

\'arsity  athletics  found  Wilbur  Tucker  in 
his  third  year  of  Northwestern  baseball  and 
Tom  Smith  and  Leon  Mehalic  appeared  on 
the  gridiron.  Liv  Taylor  and  Bob  Cornell 
ranked  second  and  third  in  varsity  tennis 
while  Dick  Bartlett  held  down  a  berth  on 
the  wrestling  squad. 


Alpha  Tau  Omega 


FTont  Row:  L.  Tuylor,  D.  Beshir,  B.  Carey,  W.  Stelle,  B.  Cornell.  B.  Oliver,  H.  Ernst,  N.  Runnion.  Second  Ron-:  C.  Nedvar.  W.  Tucker.  J.  Mott,  S.  iMeCall.  J. 
Mahon.  D.  Kosin.  G.  Posejpal.  R.  Dixon.  H.  Hedherg.  Third  Row:  3.  Simmon-!.  H.  DeMiohele.  J.  Peterson,  H.  Obermeier.  W.  Grav.  E.  Porter,  L,  Willitord,  ID. 
Giesen.  T.  Short.  S.  Hockfleisch.  J.  O'Toole.  Fourth  Row:  R.  Norris.  B.  Floodstrand.  T.  O'Brien.  J.  MeClaugherty.  J.  Lancaster.  R.  Keiser.  R.  Burda.  T.  Smith, 
A.  Dre.^■er.  Fifth  Row:  J.  Rezahek,  R.  .John=on,  J.  Bartelme,  J.  Kerrigan,  J.  Post.  J.  Hocker.  G.  Shuker,  J.  Drechsler,  G.  Stevens,  1.  Glanznian.  Bar/:  Row:  J.  Weigele. 
C.  Flack,  L.  Mehalic,  O.  Bauer,  V.  Lubke,  B.  Arnold,  J.  Anderson,  M.  Traxler,  E.  Lambeth.  M.  Madsen,  W.  Klosterman. 
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FORMALLY  ATTIRED  ATOs,  gather 
for  picture   at   annual   penthouse   party. 


ATOs  AT  LAST,  members  of  petiti(3n- 
ing  group  happily  accept  charter  in  1947. 


The  four  year  old  Epsilon  Xi  chapter  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  has  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  histories  on  campus. 

A  Wisconsin  ATO,  Bud  Snider,  transferred 
to  Northwestern  in  1946  and  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Chicago  alumni,  began  work- 
ing to  form  a  chapter  here.  With  five  other 
brothers  and  seven  ATO  faculty  members,  he 
was  granted  permission  to  form  the  fraternity 
and  began  rushing.  The  petition  was  given 
national  approval  and  on  May  17,  1947,  the 
local  chapter  became  the  99th  chapter  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega. 

Lunt  Hut  105  was  the  first  home  of  the 
fraternity.  The  first  year  was  a  big  one. 
The  football  team  placed  second  in  its  league. 
The  first  Holy  Cow  Party  and  the  first  Pent- 
house Party  atop  the  Sherman  Hotel  were 
held. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  North- 
western chapter  of  Phi  Mu  Delta  was  given 
permission  to  affiliate  with  another  fraternity 
by  its  national,  and,  after  much  discussion, 
the  thirty  year  old  group  affiliated  with  the 
new  ATO  chapter. 


•  • 


1947 


ATQ 
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FORiMAL   DINNER  capped   festivities 
ot  initiation  ot  NU  chiapter  into  Zeta  Psi. 


DISTINGUISHED  GROUP  of  energetic 
Zetes  were  first  members  of  NU  chapter. 


1946 


Zeta  Psi  was  fovinded  at  Northwestern  on 
November  2,  1946.  The  activities  of  the 
house  are  concentrated  largely  in  social  and 
scholastic  fields.  Among  the  fraternity's  many 
trophies  and  cups  are  awards  for  the  Shi-Ai 
Bat,  for  intramural  golf  and  bowling  and  for 
achievement  and  scholarship  in  the  national 
organization.  Two  of  Zeta  Psi's  outstanding 
traditional  affairs  are  the  Founders'  Day  din- 
ner on  the  third  Monday  in  February  and 
the  Patron's  dinner  and  program. 

The  eleventh  oldest  national  fraternity,  Zeta 
Psi  was  the  first  to  go  west  of  the  Rockies 
and  into  Canada.  It  is  one  of  the  few  organi- 
zations of  its  type  that  is  international.  Also, 
its  constitution  has  never  had  any  discrim- 
inatory clause.  Some  of  the  national  fra- 
ternity's outstanding  alums  are  Henry  Ford 
II,  Harold  "Red"  Grange,  Joe  E.  Brown, 
Randolph  Hearst,  and  Governor  William 
Comstock  of  Michigan. 
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From  football  to  radio  broadcasting  Zeta 
Psis  have  more  than  their  share  of  activities. 
On  the  athletic  side  of  the  ledger  the  Zetes 
rounded  out  the  I-M  football  season  with  a 
league  championship.  They  also  reached  the 
second  round  play-offs  in  bowling.  Inter- 
school  rivalries  are  always  a  challenge,  so 
the  Northwestern  Zetas  trounced  their  Illinois 
brothers  in  their  annual  interschool  football 
game. 

The  campus  activities  in  which  men  of  Zeta 
Psi  participate  are  numerous.  On  the  WNUR 
staff  is  Chuck  Corson  who  is  assistant  pro- 
gram director  and  has  the  program  "On 
Stage."  Don  Andresen  is  an  announcer  for 
the  station.  Head  cheerleader  is  G.  B.  Work 
who  was  responsible  for  the  purple  spirit  on 
the  football  field  and  basketball  floor.  The 
actor  in  the  group  is  Art  Hough  who  had 
supporting  leads  in  two  UT  productions. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  found  Dick  Laubhan  among 
its  members. 

Social  events  for  the  season  inckided  a 
spring  formal  at  the  Saddle  and  Cycle  Club, 
a  fall  formal  at  Tarn  O'  Shanter  and  the  an- 
nual casino  party  in  winter  quarter. 


BRIDGE  is  way  for  officers  to  forget  executive  worries. 
PHONING  sometimes  requires  patience  at  Zete  house. 


Zeta  Psi 


Front  Row  H  Cunnington  D  Feigel  J  Hufhaway,  G.  Work,  W.  Burnett.  W.  Gretler,  P.  Hecker.  Second  Row:  R.  Weslinc,  H.  Kapan.  T.  Carlson.  W.  Salin.  C. 
Montalbano.  R.  Bunnell,  D  Glvmhn.  R.  Adamek.  Third  Row:  C.  Corson.  J.  Cloonan,  E.  Penturf,  J.  Morns.  K.  Thomas  R,  Lindqmst,  F.  Broadbent,  W.  Butter- 
field,  J.  Miller.    Back  Row:  W. 'Roderick,  R.  Shaw,  H.  Peters.  H,  Johnson,  F.  Kramer,  P.  Welch.  M.  Fatio.  R.  Barrett.  D.  Andresen. 
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Front  Row:  R.  Mook,  J.  Webster,  V.  Parker.  W.  Gibbons,  R.  Mair,  N.  Griffin,  F.  Priebe.  Second  Row:  A.  Carotliers,  C  Smith  R  Burger,  J.  Maekin,  J.  Schurz, 
K.  Pase,  D.  Buelianan,  J.  Duncan.  Third  Row:  C.  Dubee.  R.  Tuttle,  T.  Sheldon.  C.  Lawrie,  W.  Turner.  C.  Nicodemus.  H.  Slattery,  D.  Truitt,  B.  O'Brien.  Back- 
Row:  \V.  Wilshire.  G.  Friss.  L.  Pierson.  B.  Greenlee.  B.  Hales.  F.  Loosley,  J.  Roberts,  G.  Hoyt.  T.  Hunter.  C.  Reimers 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 


SLIGHT  DISTRACTION  is  found  in  midst  of  studies. 
SLEEPY  OFFICERS  sharpen  up  with  late  cup  of  coffee. 


Many  prominent  positions  in  campus  activ- 
ities were  held  by  Dekes.  The  president  of 
the  chapter,  Bill  Turner,  was  also  president 
of  I-F  Council,  as  well  as  interfraternity  Cen- 
tennial chairman  and  a  member  of  the  edi- 
torial board  of  the  Daily.  The  Campus  Text 
Exchange,  a  new  addition  to  campus  life, 
was  chairmaned  by  Charles  Nicodemus.  Val 
Parker  was  publicity  chairman  of  three  im- 
portant campus  events;  SSF,  Sophomore  Co- 
tillion and  Dolphin  Show.  Advertising  man- 
ager of  Profile  and  secretary  of  I-F  Pledge 
Council  was  Jim  Maekin.  Varsity  sports 
found  Ken  McGee,  varsity  wrestler,  and  Greg 
Friss,  varsity  rifle  team. 

Chapter  officers  were  Bill  Turner,  president; 
Charles  Lawrie,  vice-president;  Charles  Nico- 
demus, treasurer;  Hugh  Slattery,  secretary; 
Bob  Tuttle  and  Dale  Sheldon,  rushing  chair- 
men; and  Barry  O'Brien,  pledge  trainer.  The 
climax  of  the  social  year  for  the  Dekes  was 
the  annual  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Assembly, 
attended  by  all  midwest  chapters  and  Chicago 
area  alumni. 
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Since  its  founding  in  1948,  Delta  P.psilon 
chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  has  main- 
tained a  small,  well  integrated  chapter.  In 
the  chapter's  first  three  years  Dekes  have 
served  as  senior  class  president,  I-F  Council 
president,  treasurer  of  S(iB  and  senior  pep 
commissioner. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  Delta  Epsilon 
chapter  that  the  annual  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon Assembly  was  re-established.  In  1950 
the  first  Assembly  since  the  war  was  held  in 
Chicago.  All  midwest  chapters  and  Chicago 
alumni  were  included  in   this  function. 

Dekes  from  other  chapters  who  have  be- 
come famous  nationally  are  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  J.  P.  Morgan, 
William  R.  Hearst,  Cole  Porter,  Admiral 
Robert  Peary  and  Dean  Acheson. 

Through  the  numerovjs  campus  positions 
held  by  Dekes  the  local  chapter  has  success- 
fully upheld  its  107  year  old  national  repu- 
tation. 


w 


AKF 


1948 


SMILING  FACES  are  men  who  founded 
Northwestern    Deke    Chapter    in    1948. 


FIRST  DEKE  HOUSE  was  lovely  colon 
ial  home  located  long  distance  off  campu 
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1949 


In  February,  1949,  the  29th  chapter  of  Psi 
Upsilon  Fraternity  was  installed  at  North- 
western. 

In  October,  1947,  a  petitioning  body,  the 
Diamond  Club,  composed  of  10  members,  had 
been  recognized  by  the  Interfraternity  Coun- 
cil as  a  local  fraternity.  Encouraged  by 
nearby  Psi  U  chapters  and  aided  by  the 
advice  and  financial  backing  of  the  thousand 
Psi  Us  in  the  Chicago  area,  the  organization 
procured  a  house.  By  the  time  of  its  initia- 
tion, the  membership  of  the  group  had  reached 
29  men. 

The  first  two  presidents,  Dick  Kent  and 
Jim  Lim,  both  Psi  U  transfers  from  Connecti- 
cut College,  proved  invaluable  to  the  new 
chapter.  They  acquainted  the  men  with  fra- 
ternity traditions  and  gave  their  assistance 
in  rushing.  Due  in  great  measure  to  their 
initial  leadership,  the  chapter  has  now  be- 
come truly  representative  of  Psi  Upsilon. 


RELAXED,   but  with   mixed  emotions, 
group  ot  chapter  members  gaze  at  TV  show. 


OLD  DL^MOXD  CLUB  boys  gather  in 
ront  ot   quonset   hut,   their  first   house. 


FroH/ i?()«\- W.  Brueske.  T.  Wither-.  J.  liiid  J  bcitz  J  Hale  C  Biuwii  ■>tiomi  Run  R  Diivid.->oii.  U.  Kiiclun.  J.  Lukaii.  S.  Seaberg.  J.  Hif;g>.  J.  Aiaukin.  T.  Luiid- 
graf,  F.  Pfeiffer.  ThinJ  Row:  J.  KaW.  D  Rieser  T  Tenj  W  Do\Ie  J  Ranlse^  C  Stieeter.  T.  Lewis,  B.  Woodruff.  Fourth  Row:  C.  McKeWey,  n.  iruiUh,  P.  Craft. 
W.  Meriam,  R.  Betts.  M.  Nielsen,  C.  Willcox,  C.  Hartle,  J.  Monilaw,  G.  Baumann.  Back  Roiv:  J.  Mack.  S.  Medgye.sy.  B.  Posey.  R.  Werner.  J.  Norris,  D.  Lyke, 
W.  Uelman,  W,  Rasinussen,  J.  Harper,  D.  Hoskin. 


Psi  Upsilon 


i\lthough  Uncle  Sam  took  several  notables 
from  the  Psi  Upsilon  house  this  year,  there 
were  enough  outstanding  men  left  to  main- 
tain the  Psi  U  campus  reputation.  Chan 
McKelvey,  Frank  7'erry,  Chuck  Hartle  and 
Jack  Seitz  maintained  the  Psi  U  name  on 
the  Daily.  Athletics  found  Psi  Us  Marc  Neil- 
son,  Steve  Seaberg  and  Hart  Mankin  in  fen- 
cing, gymnastics  and  riflery  respectively. 

Serving  the  entertainment  world  were  Thom 
Lewis  on  WNUR,  Bob  Betts,  whose  original 
composition  was  performed  at  Lutkin  Hall, 
and  George  Baumann,  who  contributed  his 
drumming  talents  to  some  of  Chicago's  dixie- 
land bands. 

The  social  calendar  was  filled  by  Social 
Chairman  Joe  Hall  who  organized  the  plans 
for  the  upperclass  men's  "Balalaika"  formal, 
Parents'  Day,  the  Firemen's  Ball  and  the 
White  Dragon  Formal  with  the  Dekes  and 
Alpha  Delts.  President  Jim  Ramsey,  Vice- 
President  Bill  Doyle,  Secretary  Curt  Streeter, 
Treasurer  Frank  Terry,  and  Rush  Chairman 
Bill  Woodruff  completed  the  list  of  officers. 
The  hovise  manager  was  Don  Rieger. 


OFFICERS  smile  as  they  contemplate  successful  year. 
BIG  RED  Psi  U  touring  car,  familiar  campus  sight. 
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FIRST  Theta  Delts  calml>-  practice  singing  at  home. 
THEN  their  efforts  pay  off  in  lovely  tones  at  party. 


Piloting  the  Oaks  Club,  which  in  February 
became  the  newest  chapter  of  Theta  Delta 
Chi  fraternity,  through  its  successful  1950- 
1951  season  was  President  Rudolph  Pastor. 
Other  officers  were  Red  Blum,  treasurer; 
Chuck  Brady,  recording  secretary;  and  Dean 
Hunter,  corresponding  secretary. 

Oaks  Club  member  Everett  Miller  was  the 
president  of  the  Young  Republicans  and  was 
\ice  chairman  of  the  Big  10  Young  Repub- 
lican convention  held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Jim  Hardin  was  chairman  of  Northwestern's 
delegation  to  that  convention. 

This  year  the  Oaks  Club  sponsored  a  voca- 
tional guidance  survey  on  the  NU  campus. 
Members  ot  the  fraternity  were  active  in 
University  Theatre,  Shell  Club,  and  on  the 
staffs  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  Daily  Noi'tJi- 
western.  Bob  Loy,  Norm  Gillespie  and  EA^erett 
Miller  were  on  the  Rally  Committee.  The 
Oaks  Club  also  participated  in  all  the  major 
sports  in  the  intramural  program.  And,  al- 
though the  group's  Homecoming  float  won  no 
prizes,  its  picture  was  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  along  with  a  flattering  commentarv. 


Oaks  Club 


Frmd  Rmr:  R.  SuiKlliers.  A.  I.ischcr.  J.  Black.  S.  Scuellev,  S.  Needh.ini.  E.  Dfnzlcr.  B.  Bersworth.  .Srronrf  Rou-:  W.  Sherrill.  E.  Miller.  B.  Weston.  R.  Johnson.  R. 
Ebel.  R.  Conrad.  O.  Schumacher.  J.  Le.=cher.  Thirii  Row:  A.  .Spriester.  N.  Gillespie.  H.  Blvm.  C.  Bradv.  R.  Pastor.  R.  Lov.  D.  Hunter.  W.  Else.  H.  Grow.  Bar* 
Row:  R.  Hubliell.  R.  Haak.  .1.  Thompson,  R.  Wilde.  J.  Carawav.  R.  Norris.  D.  Condon.  N.  Perrill.  W.  JlcCullouph. 
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y      NEWS  of  acceptance  into  national  fra- 
ternity is  joyously  received  by  brothers. 


LEADING  fast  moving  Theta  Delts  is 
arge  order  for  president  and  his  board. 


Late  in  the  spring  of  1949,  Jack  Clay,  a 
transfer  Theta  Delt  from  Illinois,  interesteei 
four  of  his  friends  in  forming  a  local  club 
on  the  NU  campus  with  the  idea  of  petition- 
ing as  the  29th  charge  of  Theta  Delta  Chi. 

Even  in  the  first  year,  the  group  of  24  men 
participated  in  the  Homecoming  parade,  all 
of  the  major  intramural  sports,  and  a  little 
campus  politics.  Meanwhile,  further  steps 
were  taken  toward  petitioning  to  the  national 
fraternity. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1950  the  rush- 
ing committee  worked  hard  in  order  to  build 
up  the  fraternity  on  campus  while  the  club's 
president,  Rudy  Pastor,  and  secretary,  Dean 
Hunter,  went  to  the  national  convention  of 
Theta  Delta  Chi  in  Atlantic  City  to  present 
the  formal  petition  of  the  Oaks. 

On  February  28,  1951,  the  Oaks  received 
the  news  of  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
charges  of  Theta  Delta  Chi. 


1949 


'ms 


VL 
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JAZZY  CHI  PHI  combo  kept  all  guests 
happy    at    one    of    fraternity's    soirees. 


FIRST  ACTIVE  MEMBERS  of  Chi  Phi 

formed  nucleus  tor  the  present  XU group. 


V_r 


1950 


During  the  fall  of  1949  the  Chakett  Club 
was  organized  by  Don  Armstrong  and  Bob 
Howard,  two  active  Chi  Phis.  They  were 
aided  and  guided  by  the  Chi  Phi  Club  of 
Chicago  in  forming  the  Chi  Phi  colony. 

The  two  original  members  set  forth  at  once 
to  find  other  men  interested  in  Chi  Phi. 
After  a  final  selection,  they  pledged  eight 
men  who  were  initiated  January  9,  1950,  at 
the  Chi  Phi  chapter  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Another  group  of  men  was  pledged 
in  the  spring. 

This  nucleus  then  endeavored  to  establish 
a  name  for  itself  on  campus.  This  was  done 
by  joining  the  Interfraternity  Council  and 
taking  active  interest  in  intramural  sports 
and  other  school  activities. 

Northwestern's  Centennial  year  found  the 
colony  busy  at  work  formulating  plans  for 
petitioning  the  national  fraternity  for  a 
charter. 
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Northwestern's  Centennial  year  was  an  im- 
portant one  for  the  men  of  the  Chi  Phi  colony. 
A  petition  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the 
national  organization  and  the  group  expects 
to  receive  its  charter  during  the  summer  of 
1951. 

Headquarters  for  the  Chi  Phis  was  at  Sar- 
gent Hall,  where  10  of  the  men  lived.  Week- 
ly meetings  were  held  in  a  private  dining  room 
in  Sargent. 

The  Chi  Phi  social  program  was  well 
rounded.  The  year's  events  included  two 
pledge  parties,  a  party  for  the  Illinois  Chi 
Phis  after  the  football  game,  a  formal  party 
on  New  Year's  Eve,  the  Beachcomber  party 
and  the  spring  formal. 

As  the  group  did  not  yet  possess  a  charter, 
initiations  were  held   at  other  chapters. 

The  men  of  Chi  Phi  were  active  in  I-M  and 
extra-curricular  activities.  The  group  entered 
a  distinctive  float  in  the  Homecoming  parade 
and  participated  with  other  men's  groups  in 
the  May  Sing. 

The  group  was  led  by  President  George 
Orcutt  and  his  successor,  Dick   Maurer. 


DUTIFUL  OFFICERS  listen  attentively  to  president. 
PADDLE  looks  wicked,  but  fear  not,  it's  never  used. 


Chi  Phi 


Front  Roui:  .1.  Zacharj-,  A.  Bourne,  R.  Christopher,  J.  Uthoff,  C,  Parker,  R.  Pugh    Second  Raw:  H.  Rambow,  R.  Maurer.  N.  France,  G.  Orcutt,  D.  Armstrong,  B. 
Hubbard.  R.  Howard,  F    Hartel,  Back  Row:  G.  Dettman,  R.  Mendrala.  R.  Kahne,  M.  Olson.  R,  Schlos.ser.  W.  Siewert,  R.  Crawford,  J.  Sorensen. 
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Front  Rou-:  R.  Stouder,  H.  Haver,  J.  MoAlpine.  E.  DoIpvs.  H.  Aletto.  Second  Roiv:  S.  Sollanii.  (1.  Atlig,  T.  Blumenthal.  A.  Ruiz.  O.  Johnson,  C.  Sienkiewecz.  Third 
Row:  J.  Larry,  L.  McKittrick,  E.  VerPlanck.  C.  Lossau,  A.  Berk.  Back  Roir:  S.  Lofdahl.  D.  Lofdahl,  J.  Mack,  H.  Wheeler,  D.  Johnson.  P.  Winter. 


Theta  Chi 


OFFICERS  calmly  guided  fortunes  of  Theta  Chi's  youth. 
MIDNIGHT  RAIDS  are  uneconomical  but  enjoyable. 
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During  its  first  year  as  a  fraternity  on  the 
Northwestern  campus,  Theta  Chi  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  whirl  of  activities.  The  group 
took  part  in  I-M  basketball,  football,  base- 
ball and  wrestling  tournaments.  Members 
of  the  fraternity  who  were  on  Northwestern 
publications  are  Hal  Aletto  on  Profile  and 
Sam  Sollami  on  the  NU  Engineer.  Sollami 
was  also  elected  to  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  as  was 
Harold  Leindecker.  Larry  McKittrick  was 
active  on  WNUR.  The  Apple  Blossom  Festi- 
val in  May,  1950,  was  co-chairmaned  by 
Carl  Lossau. 

Edward  Ver  Planck  was  president  of  Theta 
Chi  during  its  first  year.  Other  officers  of 
Northwestern 's  newest  fraternity  were  Vice- 
President  Carl  Lossau,  Secretary  Larry 
McKittrick,  Treasurer  Harold  Corbin,  Pledge 
Marshall  James  Larry,  Publicity  Chairman 
Bruce  Petsche,  House  Steward  John  Battler 
and  House  Manager  Sam    Sollami. 

Social  Chairman  Al  Beck  arranged  the 
highlights  of  the  social  season:  the  Dream 
Girl  dance  and  Winter  Wonderland  formal. 


On  November  18,  1950,  Delta  Iota  chapter 
of  Theta  Chi  fraternity  officially  became  a 
Northwestern  fraternity.  The  first  pledges 
to  the  fraternity  were  formally  initiated  at 
that  time.  During  the  installation  dinner  of 
the  chapter  Dr.  John  Mosely,  executive  sec- 
retary of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity, 
and  the  Rev.  James  C.  McLeod,  University 
chaplain,  spoke  to  the  group. 

The  Delta  Iota  chapter  was  organized 
through  the  efforts  of  live  Theta  Chis  who 
had  transferred  to  Northwestern  from  other 
schools.  In  the  fall  of  1949,  these  five,  with 
the  support  of  the  Chicago  alumni  chapter, 
officially  founded  the  present  colony,  elected 
officers  and  pledged  several  new  men. 

The  Northwestern  chapter  of  Theta  Chi 
has  grown  from  its  five  original  members  to 
a  present  membership  of  30  members.  The 
chapter  house  is  located  on  Sherman  AA'enue. 


1950 


THETA  CHI  HOUSE  off-campus  serves 
as  comfortable  home  tor  busv  students. 


BRAND  NEW  Theta  Chis  relax  compla- 
cently under  charter  thev  received  in  1950. 


^^  H  "A 


"•*:. 


..-'X. 
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Foster  House  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  third  president  of  Northwest- 
ern University,  Randolph  Sinks  Foster.  In 
his  brilHant  three-year  term  as  president  of 
the  young  University,  Foster  inspired  a  rapid 
rise  in  prestige  and    enrollment. 

Foster  House,  like  the  rest  of  the  Uni- 
versity, has  changed  with  the  times.  It  was 
built  and  first  occupied  in  1914.  The  ori- 
inal  intention  of  the  designer  was  to  have 
sleeping  accommodations  on  the  fourth  floor 
with  the  remainder  of  the  rooms  devoted  to 
lounges  and  study  rooms.  But  as  Northwest- 
ern grew,  Foster  House  was  rearranged,  and 
the  study  rooms  were  converted  to  combina- 
tion study-sleeping  rooms  for  the  residents. 

Through  the  years  Foster  House  has  given 
its  share  of  leaders  to  the  campus  and  com- 
munity. As  always,  the  men  of  Foster  House 
continue  to  serve  their  University  and  society 
in  all  phases  of  life. 


PLAIN  LOAFING  is  popular  pastime  in 
every  residence  on  Northwestern  campus. 


MAIL  CALL  is  anticipated  by  Foster  men 
who  meet  maihnan  more  than  half  wav. 
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Front  Row:  A.  Martin.  W.  Sippel,  J.  Bohan,  R.  Palmer,  J.  Robertson,  G.  Eaton.  C.  McDaniel.  Srcond  Run  J  Zimmerman.  H,  Woofter,  W.  Ingrem,  K.  Mraz,  M. 
Wolf,  .J.  Myers,  B.  Perry,  B.  McCabe,  R.  Doner.  Third  Row:  G.  Louzensky.  C.  Affleck.  P.  Swanberg,  J.  Dewe.\  .  .1.  Felter,  W.  Battig,  E.  Aldrich,  P.  Peters.  W.  Brady. 
Back  Row:  R.  Anderson,  K.  Wylie,  W.  Sundquist,  T.  Fotheringham,  A.  Ross,  A.  Patchanian,  G.  Landwehr,  W.  Jones.  N.  Hilger. 


Foster  House 


1950  was  a  busy  year  for  all  the  men  of 
Foster  House.  However,  it  was  an  especially 
busy  one  for  such  men  as  Bill  Williams  and 
Ed  Vanek,  who  helped  NU's  football  team 
win  many  battles;  Marshall  Hieronimus  who 
not  only  presided  as  president  of  Sextant  but 
also  participated  in  the  Dolphin  Show  and 
Waa-Mu;  Jim  Felter  who  was  president  of 
Foster  House,  vice-president  of  MIC,  and 
WNUR's  assistant  program  and  continuity 
director,  and  Ed  Aldrich  who  was  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  YMCA  and  a  campus  editor  of 
the  Daily. 

A  Homecoming  party  for  the  parents  and 
alums,  a  spring  formal,  and  numerous  parties 
helped  keep  up  the  morale  of  the  hard-working 
residents  of  Foster  House.  To  further  add 
to  their  enjoyment  a  new  fourth  floor  recrea- 
tion room,  complete  with  television  set,  was 
opened.  1950  was  a  busy  and  happy  year 
for  the  house. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  on  paper  the 
spirit  of  a  College  group  such  as  Foster  House. 
It  is  something  which  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  participation  in  group  activity.  The  men 
of  Foster  House  know  such  spirit. 


CARD  PLAYERS  fix  attention  on  game  in  Foster  house. 
FOSTER  OFFICERS'  informal  pose  shows  ofFTV  set. 
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GOODRICH   OFFICERS  pose  for  Syllabus  pictures. 
GAME  OF  POOL  occupies  spare  time  ot  Goodrich  men. 


Goodrich  House  again  completed  what  it 
proudly  labels  another  outstanding  year. 
President  Mel  Leslie,  ^'ice-President  Don 
Sowers,  Secretary  Dick  Hetland,  Treasurer 
Bob  Gustafson,  Social  chairman  Frank  White- 
hand  and  Intramural  Chairman  Bill  Welch 
were  the  officers  the  Goodrich  men  chose  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  claimed  Joe  Barse,  Mel 
Leslie,  Dick  Markus  and  Henry  Schillmoeller. 
Politics  were  included  with  Vic  Babich  as 
president  both  of  the  Senior  class  and  Men's 
Interhouse  Council.  Dick  Hetland  served  as 
senior  unaffiliated  representative  to  SGB. 

In  the  social  spotlight,  Goodrich's  main 
functions  were  an  Old  Heidelberg  party,  a 
Mardi  Gras  dance,  and  a  French  underground 
party.  Goodrich  also  participated  actively 
in  all  MIC  social  affairs. 

In  intramural  sports  the  football  team  was 
undefeated  in  both  league  and  interhouse 
competition  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
quarter  finals  in  the  intramural  playoffs. 
Bob  Hunt  and  Paul  Pokrifcak  played  for 
the  varsity  football  team. 


Goodrich  House 


l->uia  K„w.  R  Bn-i-ce.  A  I'urlan C  Thitclienci  I  Olson,  S  Bils.  Second  Run-:  K.  Woodson.  R.  Stevens,  D.  Olseri,  W.  Bossart.  W.  Ward,  D.  Inbodv.  E.  R«a.  llnnl 
R,nl-:  L.  McC^uley,  G.  Greene,  R.  Gustafson,  M  Le_sl.e,  R.  Hetland.  R.  Motz,  J,  Bente,  G.  Wren.  Fourth  Row:  F.  Gulbranson.  B.  Pullen,  H.  Woodson.  J.  Bar.se,  R. 
Wilson,  R.  Markus.  R.  BndKeninn.  Back  Row:  C.  Kornman.  b.  Mulligan.  D.  Miller.  D.  Walzem.  H.  Glenn.  .\.  Dzur.  V.  Bahich.  W.  Rux. 
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JIM  BENTE  gives  chair  to  Mel  Leslie, 
current    president,    in    February,    1950. 


GOODRICH  MEN  pose  happily  at  1950 
\    1  J^J  Senior   dinner,    an    annual   spring   affair. 


In  1929,  Frederick  C.  Austin  set  up  the 
Austin  Scholarship  fund  with  the  interest  in- 
come from  a  sum  of  two  to  three  million 
dollars.  Austin  Scholars  were  one  of  the  most 
elite  groups  on  campus.  After  a  carefully 
tutored  education,  each  one  was  to  take  a  trip 
to  Europe  in  his  fifth  year  to  widen  his  ex- 
periences. ^1,500  of  each  man's  expenses 
were  paid  by  Austin.  In  1931,  work  was 
begun  on  a  ,!^'l  15,000  dormitory  that  would 
accommodate  the  40  Scholars. 

Just  one  year  after  its  completion,  however, 
the  depth  of  the  depression  disturbed  the 
Austin  interests  and  the  securities  on  which 
interest  was  coming  at  ^300,000  a  year  faded. 
The  Scholars  dwindled  and  began  to  move 
out  of  their  fine  new  dorm  into  other  hous- 
ing. In  1933,  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Austin  House  received  its  present  name — 
Goodrich. 

Other  independent  houses  found  in  Good- 
rich  a  new  competitor. 


G(Ddricli 


H 
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PENNY-ANTE  card  game  absorbs  inter- 
est  of  three   Lindgrenites    after   supper 


LINDGREN  MEN  take  things  easy  in 
living  room   before  returning  to  classes. 


kJ 


Lindgren  House  was  named  for  John  R. 
Lindgren,  a  former  trustee  of  the  University. 
He  gave  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  found 
the  Lindgren  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  international  peace  and  Christian 
unity. 

Men  of  Lindgren  have  always  been  inter- 
ested in  athletics  and  have  won  trophies  for 
the  house  through  the  years.  Recent  honors 
include  the  MIC  sweepstakes  trophy  in  1948- 
49  and  league  football  championship  in  1949- 
50. 

Before  the  war,  Lindgrenites  had  a  dis- 
tinctive pin  and  crest.  Since  the  war,  they 
have  not  worn  a  pin,  but  still  retain  their 
crest. 

Lindgren  alumni  include  Robert  Iverson, 
who  is  now  manager  of  the  Northwestern 
Student  Co-op.  While  in  school,  Iverson 
worked  on  the  Purple  Parrot  and  was  treas- 
urer of  the  house.  Dr.  Arnold  Wagner, 
former  director  of  the  Student  Health  Service, 
is  another  Lindgren  alum. 
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In  addition  to  achievements  in  varsity  and 
intramural  sports,  Lindgren  hars  made  a  name 
for  itself  in  campus  activities. 

Herb  Gresens,  Bill  Williams  and  Hal  Dyer 
appeared  on  the  gridiron  while  Bill  Brobst 
captained  the  varsity  rifle  team.  Bud  Barrere 
and  Vern  Karhohs  were  members  of  the 
baseball  squad,  and  Bob  Burson,  Larry  Delle- 
field,  and  Bud  Barrere  were  freshman  basket- 
ball teammates.  Lindgren  was  runner-up  in 
League  VII  football  competition. 

Frank  Cormier,  columnist,  Al  Balk,  Cen- 
tennial editor,  and  Bud  Korengold,  assistant 
sports  editor  kept  Lindgren  participation  on 
the  Daily  staif  high.  Scholastic  honors  came 
to  Al  Tsugawa,  Jim  Basche,  Sheldon  Davis, 
Lionel  Barthold,  Jim  Fouts  and  Joe  Bodo- 
vitz,  all  of  whom  were  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

The  officers  of  Lindgren  played  a  vital 
part  in  house  activities.  The  president  was 
Bud  Korengold  and  Charles  Willard  had  the 
duties  of  vice-president.  Rifleman  Bill  Brobst 
was  the  house  secretary  and  William 
McCoskie  was  treasurer. 


OFFICERS  DISCUSS  house  problems  before  meeting. 
LINDGREN  MEN  focus  attention  on  TV  program. 


Lindgren  House 


p-    <  D         c    o     1  ■  ■        11-    r'li-        D    IT  ♦+    AT    HiniL-icffin    H    Sr-brnpHpr    T    N\-nTpn    L    Bu>;i'he    St'cond  Row:  J.  Senter,  \V.  McCaskie,  W.  Brobst,  W.  McLean, 

K:t^Z^!xi^l'}^T^t^:^.f^:.o'i:ij^AlL'^^^^  X-k,  a  Dennett,  A.  Balk,  W   Kuehl,  D.  Thompson.  J.  Webb. 
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Front  Ruw:  B.  Kuhy.  B.  Thorson,  D.  Cameron,  D.  Larson.  A.  Nordell.  P.  T-ittle.  B.  Gilbert.  Second  Row:  J.  Darlington.  \V.  Sehaum,  D.  Hannah.  J.  Hopkins,  G.  Marty. 
O.  Volkenins,  D.  Hopkins,  E.  Wooten,  A.  DeSchryver.  ThinI  Roiv:  J.  Dombek.  J.  Hilsenhoff.  G.  Kacheres.  H.  Kennedy,  W.  Fearsali.  C.  Sax,  D.  Derge.  B.  Peters,  B. 
Muncy.  Back  Row:  J.  Kneeht.  D.  Woodring,  D.  Berthal,  B.  Morse.  A.  Richards.  T.  Watkinson    G.  Tallniadge,  N.  Larsen.  J.  Spreitzer. 


Hi 
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THESE  MEN  directed  Hinman  house  plans  for  1950-51 . 
HINMAN  PORCH  is  scene  of  card  playing  activities. 


Carrying  on  the  athletic  spirit  of  former 
Hinman  House  residents,  this  year's  Friars 
had  representatives  in  all  of  the  major  sports. 
Four  football  players  and  one  man  in  basket- 
ball, swimming,  baseball,  wrestling,  and  fenc- 
ing came  from  the  house. 

On  the  activities  scenedrummajorDeWayne 
Woodring  and  five  other  banci  members  were 
Hinmanites.  Holding  important  jobs  on  the 
Daily  Northwe stern ^  Syllabus,  WNUR  broad- 
casting staff,  and  Men's  Glee  Club  took  up 
the  extra-curricular  time  of  many  of  these 
men. 

The  Profile,  Dolphin  and  Waa-Mu  shows, 
and  University  Theatre  also  saw  quite  a  few 
Friars  on  their  staffs. 

Thirteen  residents  of  Hinman  House  were 
selected  for  honorary  fraternities  this  year. 
Daniel  Larson  was  a  member  of  four  honor 
groups  while  Bob  Morse  and  Gene  Tall- 
madge  each  belonged  to  three. 

Leading  this  active  group  were  William 
Pearsall,  president;  Herb  Kennedy,  vice-pres- 
ident; George  Kacheres,  treasurer,  anci  William 
Muncy,  secretary. 
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Originally  an  independent  men's  dormitory, 
Hinman  house  in  1935  was  organized  into  a 
local  fraternity  and  the  house  took  the  name 
of  the  Hinman  Friars.  No  longer  classified 
as  a  fraternity,  this  house  can  look  back  on 
an  active  and  noteworthy  history. 

Intramural  athletic  awards  have  been  an 
oft-repeated  thing  for  Hinmanites.  In  1939 
the  Friars  beat  Holgate  house  in  football  to 
win  a  permanent  cup.  The  house  won  the 
baseball  trophy  in  1937  and  1948  and  has 
also  secured  the  sweepstakes  cup  three  times 
since   1938. 

Another  three-time  award  has  been  for 
Hinman's  Homecoming  displays.  The  Friars 
took  both  first  and  second  place  cups  in  1938 
for  float  and  house  ciecorations  respectively. 

The  Friars  caused  a  minor  revolution  on 
campus  in  1936  when  they  abolished  fresh- 
man caps.  Another  first  for  this  group  was 
the  beginning  of  the  "fireside  chat"  in  the 
same  year. 


Hinman 


HINMAN    MEN    and   dates   gather   at 
house  for  popular  Spring  Casino  party. 


FRIARS    turn    woodmen    and    practice 
fire  building  technique  at  annual  outing. 
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Evans  Scholars,  their  house,  and  their  pres- 
ence at  Northwestern  are  all  very  tangible 
things.  Yet  they  are  here  only  because  of 
a  dream. 

The  dream  belonged  to  Charles  (Chick) 
Evans,  Jr.,  amateur  and  professional  golf 
champion  in  1916.  Instead  of  cashing  in  on 
his  fame,  Evans  resolved  to  give  back  to  golf 
some  of  the  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  it. 
He  thought  about  helping  the  caddie  go  to 
college.  So  in  1930  he  sent  the  first  two 
Evans  Scholars  to  college  with  the  help  of 
the  Western  Golf  Association. 

In  1940  the  present  house  was  purchased 
and  after  the  war  in  which  53  Evans  men 
served,  the  Association  decided  to  expand. 
The  successful  caddie  candidate  was  told, 
"You  can  go  to  college  anywhere  in  the 
country.  Pick  yovir  school.  We'll  pay  the 
tuition."  Today  84  boys  are  getting  a  free 
education. 

House  participation  here  has  grown  in  num- 
ber to  39  and  in  activities  to  many  phases 
of  campus  life. 


BOB    HOPE    helps    NU    Scholars    with 
Western  Golt  Association  membership  fee. 


CHICK  E\'ANS,  founder  of  caddie  schol- 
arship, shows  his  swing  to  Evans  Scholars. 
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Froni  i?oi(v  L.  Misantonl,  L.  Jams.  R.  feandstrom,  R.  Thompson.  R.  Dempelein.  C.  Stotz.  A.  Globus.  SrrojuJ  Rmv:  K.  Koerher.  J.  Winton.  J  Koephe  L  Tworek  W 
bchaefer,  p.  feokol.  J.  Colwell.  G.  Winton.  G.  Bagatti.  Tkirrl  Row:  L.  Adkins.  J.  Murphy.  J.  Jo.v.  D.  Jackson.  R.  Wood.  D.  Thomson.  W.  Johnson  T  Pasquesi'  e' 
Piacentlni.  Back  Row:  W  .  Coutre.  P.  Rennick,  E.  Kowalski,  E.  Ohlwein.  J.  Stromayer.  W.  Wolf.  W.  \'anHorn.  W.  Maloney.  A.  Roszkowski    H    Do\  le 


Evans  Scholars 


The  men  of  Evans  Scholars  have  just  com- 
pleted a  year  of  achievement  on  which  they 
can  look  back  with  pride.  These  39  young 
men  have  one  goal  in  common.  They  all 
have  a  burning  desire  to  show  their  gratitude 
to  the  men  of  the  golfing  profession  who  are 
making  their  education  possible  by  succeed- 
ing in  their  various  fields  of  college  endeavor. 

Intramural  sports  were  popular  with  these 
golfing  proteges.  The  Scholars  were  out  to 
double  in  this  year's  competition  the  num- 
ber of  trophies  added  to  the  house  collection 
last  year.  Of  the  six  trophies  won  in  1950, 
the  all-school  bowling  title  is  the  most 
coveted. 

The  number  of  men  participating  in  cam- 
pus life  has  greatly  increased.  Bill  Johnson 
is  president  of  Sheil  Club  and  Bill  Eaton  is 
a  Daily  Northwestern  and  Profile  writer.  Ed 
Piacentini  batted  lead-ofi'  for  the  baseball 
team  and  did  a  very  fine  job.  Jim  Stromayer 
and  Walter  Wolf  were  swimming  team  can- 
didates and  Wolf  swam  in  the  Dolphin  Show. 
Another  active  Scholar  was  John  Koepke  who 
wrote  excellent  articles  for  the  Daily. 


E\'AXS  OFFICERS  talk  over  agenda  before  meeting. 

MUSIC  APPRECLATION  by  Scholars  replaces  studies. 
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AREA  OFFICERS  get  together  in  Fisk  recreation  hut. 
"VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE"  advises  his  roommates. 


Government  of  the  Fisk  Huts  was  carried 
out  bv  the  Area  Governing  Board,  consisting 
of  one  man  from  each  sviite.  Officers  were 
Dick  McKeever,  president;  Don  Davis,  vice- 
president;  Chris  Miller,  secretary,  and  Jim 
Muraoka,  treasurer.  Marvin  DeBoer  and 
John  Heisler  were  appointed  resident  coun- 
selors by  the  University. 

Fisk  men  were  active  in  publications.  Roger 
Schlink  served  as  Photo  Lab  director  in  spring 
quarter.  On  the  Daily,  Paul  Kuntz  was  pic- 
ture editor  and  Dan  Hinson  was  a  night 
editor.  Other  Fisk  men  on  the  Daily  staff 
were  Dick  Hill,  Roy  Alexander,  Les  Wells, 
Rick  DuBrow,  Jack  Wright,  Ron  LaCount, 
and  Kurt  Weissheimer. 

A  scrap  paper  drive  was  held  with  the 
Fisk  Hut  men  contributing  more  than  any 
other  house  on  campus.  In  collaboration  with 
the  Red  Cross  Show,  Bill  and  Jim  Bottom- 
ley's  combo  represented  the  Fisk  area. 

An  informal  dance,  coffee  and  social  hours 
and  a  beer  bust  highlighted  the  area's  social 
program.  The  Fisk  Focus,  edited  by  Ron 
LaCount,  kept  residents  abreast  of  area  and 
campus  activities. 


Fisk  Huts 


nmn  M  ri^ri;  R  Hni,  W  4  i  V^'  r*"";  S'  ^'"^'f^'-^-  Eamhart.  R.  Blackman,  W.  Bottomle.v.  &«,.</  Ro„-:  J.  Grube,  R.  Hartsing,  G.  Swick,  C.  Baker,  R.  Jack- 
Ke^ver  Folrl*  ftl;,-  n  4i,,\i;  R  M  V.  ^'';'-'' «°"-  J^h'^ilsJ-  Lewandowskl  V  Munsternian,  R.  Howard,  P.  de  Roulet,  J.  MuraokaTR.  Dixon,  M.  Connor.  R.  Mi- 
N  Gne's  R  rrlm"h«w  r  I  in^pj^  tI-^™'°"d  ^-  LmtonR  Bacon  P.  Chanen  M.  Greenspan,  C.  Garrigues,  C.  Hamn.er.  B^ck  Raw:  D  Eshleman,  B.  Winter. 
IN.  uiles,  K.  urimshaw,  O.  Lindberg.  J.  Thjessen.  P.  I,oeher,  R.  VanderJengdt.  G.  Swanson.  D.  Rogers. 
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FISK  HUT  VERSION  of  Peter  Arno's 
famous  cartoon  concept  "Man  in  Shower." 


SHAVING  cannot  interrupt  bull  sessions 
among    these    Fisk  Hut    area    residents. 


The  Fisk  Huts  form  a  neat  village  of 
aluminum  pre-fabricated  huts  on  south  cam- 
pus between  Harris  and  Fisk  Halls.  The 
second  temporary  housing  unit  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  increasing  number  of  post- 
war male  students,  the  Fisk  Huts  were  set 
up  in  May,  1946. 

Originally  12  huts  were  erected  to  accom- 
modate 188  men.  In  1948,  another  hut  was 
set  up  to  serve  as  a  recreation  room.  Equipped 
with  ping-pong  table,  radio-phonograph,  and 
TV  set,  the  rec  hut  was  the  center  of  many 
activities  and  social  hours. 

In  1949-50,  the  number  of  resident  huts 
was  cut  to  nine  with  the  School  of  Journalism 
taking  over  two  for  news  laboratory  and  offices 
and  the  Daily  Northwestern  moving  its  edi- 
torial offices  into  the  third.  Present  capacity 
of  the  area  is  102  men. 

In  the  past  five  years,  men  of  the  area 
have  been  active  in  varsity  sports  and  have 
held  many  important  campus  offices. 


"isklluts 
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Front  Row:  G.  Wee.  P.  Carter,  (J.  Gerhor.  P.  Cekan,  R.  PenninK'on.  G.  Crawford.  Second  Row:  G.  ^oulos,  W.  Keller,  D.  Pantaze,  E.  Bohner,  R.  Anderson.  H.  Miller, 
G.  Kleinberger,  W.  Lehnerd.  Third  Row:  R.  Comer,  F.  Herniosillo,  E.  Bodour,  D.  Dunlap,  R.  Czerwinski,  G.  Duckworth,  T.  Chandler.  F.  Zuercher.  Fourth  Row: 
G.  Weden.  T.  File,  V.  Kennedv.  J.  Baldwin.  W.  ConneH.  W.  Mercer,  A.  Prechtel.  Hack  Row:  W.  Wilson,  L.  Schottenstein,  R.  Schneider.  C.  Reeves,  R.  Randall.  T. 
Sloan,  D.  Smith,  H.  Kreis.  R.  Hoffman. 


Music  Huts 


THESE  MEN  led  Music  Hut  area  in  Centennial  year. 
STUDY  TIME  finds  hutmen  hitting  books  before  finals. 
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The  Music  Hut  area  was  established  back 
in  1946  to  relieve  the  crowded  housing  con- 
dition on  campus.  The  largest  of  the  tem- 
porary housing  units,  the  Music  Huts  have 
housed  students  in  all  fields,  not  just  "music 
appreciation." 

Not  discouraged  by  below  zero  weather  or 
the  mixed  melodies  coming  from  Music  School, 
the  fellows  worked  on  a  Homecoming  float, 
a  big  Men's  Interhouse  Council  dance  and 
activities   for   the  Centennial. 

Those  who  held  executive  posts  this  year 
were  Duane  Harrison,  president;  Dan  Dun- 
lap,  vice-president;  Tom  Davis,  secretary;  and 
Earl  Gorcion,  treasurer. 

To  keep  up  with  the  news  in  the  land  ot 
"Mu,"  the  Huts  edited  their  own  paper,  a 
four  year  tradition.  Tom  Davis  and  Frank 
Plaut  were  this  year's  co-editors. 

Music  Hutians  have  proved  that  campus 
activities  and  studies  do  mix.  Tom  Sloan, 
representing  the  area  in  class  councils,  was 
awarded  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key.  The  area 
has  won  three  I-M  basketball  championships. 


"We're  on  our  way"  is  a  motto  that  Patten 
Hut  members  could  have  used  rhis  fall.  Even 
though  the  group  is  new  on  campus  this  year, 
it  has  held  its  own  among  campus  activities 
and  has  received  due  recognition. 

The  group  was  organized  this  fall  with 
about  44  transfer  students.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  members  were  newcomers  to  North- 
western, Patten  Huts  has  become  an  active 
independent  group. 

Patten  is  represented  in  activities  by  Frank 
Sherril  on  the  Daily  and  by  Richard  Meyer, 
James  Richmond  and  Richard  Winens  in  the 
band.  Peter  Daust  has  his  own  radio  show 
over  WNUR  and  Chuck  Bastis  is  a  member  of 
the  Rifle  team.  The  group  participated  in  such 
events  as  Homecoming  and  the  Freshman 
pajama  race. 

Guiding  the  group  for  fall  and  winter 
quarters  were  Presidents  Raymond  Thomas 
and  Mark  Weisser,  ^'ice-Presidents  Eric  John- 
son and  Lyle  Hoeft  and  Treasurer  Leo  Pajer. 


BULL  SESSION  attracts  participants  in  Patten  hut. 
THESE  OFFICERS  guided  Patten  through  first  year. 


Patten  Huts 


Front  Row:  C.  Bastis.  E.  Kratofil.  R.  Wells,  R.  HilsenhoEf.  L.  Weisser.  N.  Grauenites,  R.  Milligun.  .1.  Richmond.  .S'fcoiirf  Row:  D.  Gawronski.  L.  Pajer.  E.  Johnson, 
R.  Thoma,  S,  Shertzer,  D,  Hill,  L.  Hoeft,  K,  Daust.  Third  Row:  O.  Schaeffler,  F.  Fogelson,  ,1.  Schanz,  J.  Green,  R.  Lane.  M.  Engelniann.  R.  Mever.  J.  Burns.  B. 
Kukla,  M.  Mackenzie,  Back  Row:  I,  Walker,  R.  Coffey,  T.  Greenlee.  W.  Rogers,  E.  Hansen,  R.  Beckman.  R.  Edgar,  D.  Hazeltine,  M.  Klein,  J.  Sanford,  E.  Kettelson. 
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Front  Rotr:  D.  Sweet,  J.  Naines,  \V.  Strolher.  P.  Newton,  D.  Socha,  A.  Abrahainson,  G.  Biitten.  >SeconiJ  Roir:  R.  Cordes.  C.  Majewyki,  D.  P'agen,  W.  Murle\'.  R.  Snow, 
W.  Olive,  .1.  Caballero,  T.  Mullen,  P.  iloiimoto.  Third  Roic:  R.  Coultiip.  E.  Miller,  J.  Suess,  L.  Vignola,  V.  Ekstrom,  D.  Dick,  R.  Miller,  J.  Bergsten,  R.  Seehausen. 
Fourth  Row:  R.  Spender,  .J.  Cocallas,  W.  Kanak,  T.  Shacktord,  P.  Williams.  J,  Halbe,  C.  Chupp,  K.  Strom,  W.  Ranta.  Fifth  Row:  R.  Rokriefke,  G.  Olfson,  .J. 
R,\'an,  P.  Murle.\',  R.  Thompgon,  W.  Bentle\',  P.  Leone,  G.  Olson,  D.  Tuchowski,  Back  Row:  L,  Starr,  D.MacArthur,  G.  Martineau,  J.  MacBurne.\-,  E.  Reimann,  J. 
Slonaker,  R.  Nordstrom.  E.  Zsido,  J.  Hille.  C.  Whyte. 


Men  Off  Campus 


Since  its  chartering  in  September,  1947, 
Men  Off  Campus  has  grown  from  its  original 
21  members  to  one  of  the  largest  social  and 
service  organizations  at  Northwestern.  Under 
the  leadership  of  David  Armbruster  this 
organization  for  commuting  men  students 
was  brought  into  being. 

The  first  president  of  the  group  was  Philip 
Podulka  who  served  two  short  terms  in  1948. 
That  was  the  year  MOC  stepped  into  the 
mock  political  convention  as  the  South  Dakota 
delegation  and  organized  the  Dewey  cam- 
paign. 

Under  the  next  president,  Richard  Ouder- 
kirk,  the  MOCs  attended  the  Rose  Bowl  game. 
After "  Northwestern  trounced  California, 
MOCs  uprooted  the  goal  posts  and  hauled  the 
spars  and  splinters  back  through  two  blizzards 
and  four  flat  tires  to  the  trophy  case. 

The  tragic  death  of  Ben  Edwards  in  the 
summer  of  1949  saw  the  establishment  of  a 
memorial  fund  which  is  a  mainstay  in  the 
financial  independence  of  Men  Off  Campus. 


AOPI  GIRLS  play  host  to  MOCs  for  Sunday  dinner. 
MOC  OFFICE  in  Scott  is  center  tor  commuter  activities. 
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MOC's  fourth  year  and  Northwestern 's 
100th  saw  an  avalanche  of  members  prominent 
in  campus  affairs.  Publications  found  Rollin 
Thompson,  editor  of  the  Centennial  Syllabus, 
Bob  Miller,  business  manager  of  the  Directory, 
Jim  Halbe,  Daily  editorial  board  member, 
Paul  Newton,  a  sports  night  editor  of  the 
Daily,  Verne  Ekstrom,  Syllabus  photo  editor, 
Dave  Olson,  designer  of  the  Directory  cover 
and  Geoff  Martineau,  promotion  manager  of 
Profile. 

Energetic  Dan  Socha  was  appointed  head 
cheerleader.  Bob  Strodel  was  elected  treasurer 
of  SGB  and  Len  ^'ignola  served  as  MOC 
representative.  Another  money  man  was 
Ralph  McGee,  treasurer  of  the  senior  class. 
Scott  hall  business  manager  was  John  Mac- 
Burney.  John  Grayson  was  a  member  of  the 
varsity  debate  team  and  Dick  Markus  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  third  MOC 
to  gain  this  distinction.  In  the  Homecoming 
poster  contest  Ken  Bell  won  first  place. 

Some  of  the  officers  who  aided  President 
Verne  Ekstrom  were  Dale  Dick,  Bob  Miller, 
Jack  Bergsten,  Bob  Seehausen,  Tom  Johnson, 
Len  Vignola  and  Jim  Cocalas. 


OFFICERS  make  unsuccessful  try  for  "formal"  picture. 
COMMUTER  STUDENTS  get  acquainted  at  smoker. 


Men  Off  Campus 


Front  Row:  C.  Glass.  W.  Coleman.  D.  Hall.  W.  Keim,  P.  Iwick.  L.  DeBellis,  P.  Woessner.  H.  ^Ye^ner.  R.  Baldwin.  Second  Row:  E.  Fors,  B.  Croll,  A.  Krawetz  .1. 
Homer.  T.  Bertsche.  T.  Johnson.  R.  McGee,  J.  Grayson,  P.  Cunliffe.  Third  Row:  H.  Sieck,  G.  Hale.  D.  Baker.  J.  Chambers,  D.  Keil,  G.  Fischer.  A.  Browne.  J.  Arado, 
R.  Aldridge.  Back  Row:  P.  Englehart.  A.  Kowalewski.  E.  Dethke.  B.  Blonigren,  L.  Aggens.  R.  Coultrip,  E.  Zaw,  R.  DeGroote,  A.  Henderson,  G.  Becker, 
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Asbury  Hall  is  Northwestern's  international 
house.  Differences  in  race,  religion  and  na- 
tional background  are  not  important  here; 
they  are  the  key  to  a  deeply  rewarding  experi- 
ence. Started  as  an  experiment  in  1950,  Asbury 
is  proof  that  it  is  not  only  possible  for  men 
from  all  over  the  world  to  live  together — it  is 
most  profitable. 

International  in  fact  as  well  as  in  spirit,  the 
"old  white  elephant,"  has  been  the  campus 
address  of  men  from  Belgian  Congo,  British 
West  Africa,  China,  Ethiopia,  Greece,  Hawaii, 
India,  Iran,  Japan,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Of  course,  there  have  been  representatives 
from  every  region  in  the  United  States  as  well. 
Four  continents,  a  dozen  countries,  three 
racial  groups,  assorted  religions  and  countless 
cultures  are  represented. 

Jim  Holland,  first  president  of  Asbury,  later 
won  the  AAU  championship  broad-jump, 
bringing  distinction  to  the  house. 


pip      LATHAN NEIGHBORS  get"twiceover" 
^    SO        from  Asbury  men,  aided  by   binoculars. 


)    ^V^-^i' '  '^.      STUDENTS  STROLL  past  Asbury  Hall, 

^        ^    *^t      familiar  landmark  on   Sherman  Avenue. 
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Front  Row:  P.  Kobava?hi,  R.  Danp:.  -J.  Muir;i\.  R.  N:tk;ini;ii  u.  J.  I'or,  M.  lottori.  Secojid  Row:  D.  Kimata,  A.  Husain,  W,  Chang.  L.  Conkiing.  .1.  Rouiilnrcl,  .1. 
Tedrow.  E.  Miuias.  Third  Row:  O.  Scholle,  W.  Wong.  W.  Moor.  E.  Toppin.  J.  McKnight.  S.  Schmitz.  W.  Bishop,  D.  Crowley.  Ecck  Row:  N.  Adibi,  J.  Pearce.  G. 
Butler.  C.  Rieser,  R.  Creed,  W.  Lee.  D.  Brassington,  P.  Ramsejer 


Asbury  Hall 


Asbury  Hall  approached  its  first  full  school 
year  with  large  plans  and  great  hopes  for  the 
future.  Freshman  Asbury  men  have  set  their 
sights  on  winning  the  Freshman  Scholarship 
trophy  as  they  did  in  1950.  Clarence  Johnson 
is  active  on  the  freshman  football  team  and 
trackman  Jim  Golliday  is  eager  to  achieve 
victories  for  Northwestern. 

Asbury  Hall  serves  as  "home  camp"  for 
Dan  Crowley  during  his  work  on  a  doctorate 
in  anthropology,  as  well  as  being  the  dateline 
for  journalist  Jan  Olson's  dispatches  to  Swe- 
den's largest  newspaper.  Jan  is  studying  here 
under  a  State  Department  scholarship.  Ed 
Toppin,  another  member  of  Asbury's  graduate 
contingent,  is  working  toward  a  Ph.D.  in 
history. 

Under  Social  Chairman  Gale  Dettman  the 
men  of  Asbury  planned  a  full  year  of  social 
activities. 

John  McKnight  is  the  president  and  is 
assisted  by  Vice-President  Ed  Toppin,  Treas- 
urer Bill  Moore  and  Secretary  Wally  Wong. 


PIANO  is  center  of  attraction  for  evening  relaxation. 
THESE  LEADERS  directed  Asbury  activities  in  '50-51 . 
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The  newest  structure  on  the  Northwestern 
campus  in  1950  was  Sargent  Hall,  located  be- 
tween Tech  and  the  men's  quadrangles.  This 
dormitory  and  commons  building  was  named 
Sargent  Hall  after  the  late  Fred  Wesley  Sar- 
gent. Mr.  Sargent  was  a  former  president  of 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  railroad, 
a  director  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  a  member  of  the  University's 
Board  of  Trustees. 

The  ^1,230,000  structure  was  completed  in 
the  fall  of  1950  and  was  designed  to  house  175 
men  students.  The  first  floor  of  this  modern 
four-story  building  houses  the  commons,  in- 
cluding a  main  dining  room  with  a  capacity 
of  300  persons.  The  four  private  dining  rooms 
have  a  combined  capacity  of  100,  and  the 
double  cafeteria  line  and  modern  kitchen 
facilitate  service.  A  lounge  is  also  included  on 
the  main  floor  and  a  comfortable  recreation 
room  is  located  in  the  basement. 


SARGENT  OFFICERS  led  men  in  newest  housing  unit. 
NEW  BUILDING  awaited  former  hut  residents  in  fall. 


Sargent  Hall 


Fri}},t  Row:  J.  Gross.  T.  Bryant,  D.  Bullance,  G.  Gronluntl,  K.  Hfu,  N.  Kennedy,  I..  Eiffert,  B.  Coleman.  G.  Berg.  Second  Row:  D.  Brubaker,  E.  Hess,  M.  Claar,  R. 
Guilford.  J.  Kohout.  C.  Kammayer.  R.  Dugan.  N.  .\rsanbright.  ThirtI  Row:  D.  Dirks.  E.  Johnson,  R.  Gamble.  C.  Godnian.  J.  Kirkpatrick.  P.  Isenbergh.  J.  Baldwin, 
R.  Benson.  R.  Framburg.  J.  Campbell.  Back  Row:  N.  Carlson.  G.  Ebling.  C.  Hoffmann.  T.  Fleming,  B.  Hoefler,  L.  Eliel,  E.  Eggerss.  K.  Kirby,  H.  Edmondson,  J. 
Damon. 
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Front  Rou':  R.  Lewis,  V,  Stillev.  P.  Lindstrom,  H.  Spaihuber.  J.  Novak.  D.  Stanfill,  H.  Maruyama,  E.  McLean,  Second  Roif:  B,  Thomri^on.  J.  Rossfeld,  D.  Tollefsrud, 
E.  Mendler,  P.  Lanahan,  J.  Scott,  J.  Ullman.  H.  Schulze,  F.  Peter.ion.  Third  Row:  T.  Chan  R  .Talley,  D.  Phillips,  R.  Vosburgh,  E.  Rolley,  F.  Mares,  R.  Milke,R. 
Smelter,  J.  Wilson,  H.  Schubert.  Back  Row:  H.  Vogt.  R.  Middaugh,  G.  Rogers,  H.  Waite,  C.  Whitsel,  D,  Verlenden,  R.  Schwab,  L.  Nicholas,  D.  Malm,  R.  Vancil. 


Sargent  Hall 


The  mansion  on  Lake  Michigan,  a  structure 
resembling  a  Miami  Beach  hotel,  is  really  the 
new  men's  dorm,  Sargent  Hall.  The  rooms 
have  the  latest  in  modern  equipment  and  the 
boys  are  also  right  up  to  date  in  campus 
activities. 

Bob  Nelson  narrated  the  1950  Profile 
Fashion  Fair.  One  of  the  co-chairmen  of  the 
Homecoming  art  committee  was  Don  Augus- 
tin.  Keith  Walker  was  chosen  to  handle  one  of 
the  behind-the-scenes  jobs  for  the  Waa-Mu 
show  as  assistant  technician. 

The  wide  range  of  activities  goes  all  the 
way  from  social  chairman  of  the  YMCA,  John 
Damon,  to  program  chairman  of  the  Jazz 
Society,  Dave  Pearsall.  Ernie  Mendler  was 
president  of  Northwestern  Independent  Con- 
gress and  Frank  Peterson  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Northwestern  Bridge  Association. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  social  calendar 
was  a  winter  dance  at  the  Pearson  Hotel. 
Administrative  duties  were  carried  out  by 
President  Pat  Lanahan  who  was  assisted  by 
Paul  Isenbergh,  Jim  Kirkpatrick,  Dick  Vancil 
and  Gus  Theodore. 


FIRST  FLOOR  lounge  is  reserved  for  use  of  residents. 
LARGE  CAFETERIA  fills  need  of  hungry  NU'ers. 
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THESE  MEN  direct  activities  during  Centennial  year. 
PRAETORIANS  make  plans  during  Scott  hall  meeting. 


Praetorians,'*' Jewish  off-campus  organiza- 
tion, had  its  beginning  in  1936.  In  1948  the 
commuter  group  reorganized  and  began  to 
enter  into  campus  activities. 

Maintaining  one  of  the  highest  scholastic 
averages  on  campus,  the  Praetorians  have 
distinguished  themselves  among  campus  or- 
ganizations. Al  Janis  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Dick  Goldberg  was  the  winner  of 
the  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  mathematics  contest  and 
the  Wilbur  F.  Nvill  mathematics  scholarship. 

On  the  activity  side,  Lionel  Kramer  served 
as  a  Daily  football  writer  and  night  sports 
editor.  Stan  Lintz  and  Lonnie  Soil  sang  in 
Men's  Glee  Club  and  Paul  Bloomberg  ap- 
peared in  UT  productions.  The  Praetorians 
also  are  contenders  in  intramural  sports. 

Assisting  President  Ed  Goldstein  were  Phil 
Newberger,  Bob  Shane,  Dick  Goldberg,  Jerry 
Browdy  and  Ronnie  Stone. 


Praetorians 


Front  Rail-:  K.  Hosciiblooin,  M.  Marks,  L.  Fogelson.  H.  Bret:;mon,  E.  Shykiud.  Siroml  Hoir:  ('.  Sproger,  R.  yiiow,  E.  Kieger.  N.  CJreenbauni,  G. 
Gerstenfeld.  L.  Bau.  I.  Stein.  Thirfl  Row:  J.  Browdy.  R.  Goldberg,  E.  Goldstein.  Rabbi  S.  Teitlebaum.  M.  Stempel,  P.  Goldberg.  J.  Feltnian.  Fourth  Row: 
P.  Langer.  J.  Hirshman,  P.  Bloomberg,  T.  Birndorf,  S.  Lintz,  L.  Gold.  T.  Century.  Back  Row:  M.  Silverman,  F.  Fogelson,  M.  Appel,  D.  Latin,  B. 
Rabinovich,  V.  Goldberg.  J.  Noskin. 
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Fruiil  Row:  L.  Jones:,  A.  Bioft.  H.  SchiUiiioi-ller,  I..  Hawkinsoii.  D.  Imnaii.  D.  McAlvey.  .■iecumi  Row:  G.  Tracy,  V.  Karhohs,  D.  Burson,  J.  Olseii,  B.  Carlson,  E. 
Piaceiitini,  W.  Turker,  P.  Day.  Back-  Row:  D.  Coldren.  Coach  Fred  Lindstrom,  W.  Bertini,  J.  Witous.  D.  Blasius,  E.  Reimann,  D.  Bielenberg,  F.  Day,  R.  Wietecha. 


Baseball  Team 


Coach  Frecidy  Lindstrom's  baseball  team 
emerged  from  the  Big  Ten  cellar  for  the  first 
time  in  two  years.  The  Wildcats  finished  in 
sixth  place  in  1950  with  a  record  of  four  wins 
and  six  defeats.  In  non-conference  tilts  the 
'Cats  chalked  up  a  record  of  ten  wins  against 
only  one  loss. 

Paced  by  the  pitching  of  Doug  Bielenberg 
and  Buster  Carlson,  Northwestern  posted 
single  victories  over  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
swept  a  two  game  series  from  Purdue.  Bielen- 
berg spaced  five  hits  in  winning  the  opener 
from  Purdue,  6  to  3,  while  Carlson  turned  in 
a  sterling  one-hitter  to  cap  the  finale.  Larry 
Jonesi,  Don  Blasius,  Ray  Wietecha,  Pee  Wee 
Day,  and  Hank  Schillmoeller  supplied  the 
power  at  the  plate. 

Jack  Ogle  and  Dick  Inman  combined  their 
pitching  talents  to  pitch  a  no-hitter  against 
Lake  Forest.  In  six  innings,  Ogle  fanned  14 
while    walking    only    five    batters.     Blasius 


Ray  Wietecha 
Larry  Jonesi 


Don  Blasius 
Buster  Carlson 
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blasted  a  home  run  and  a  single  to  drive  in  four 
runs  for  the  Purple. 

An  eighth  inning  rally  by  the  Wildcats 
snapped  a  three  year  Irish  jinx  as  they  turned 
back  Notre  Dame,  11  to  10,  in  a  slug-fest.  The 
'Cats  saw  their  7  to  2  lead  vanish  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  innings  but  they  rallied  with  four 
runs  in  the  eighth  on  three  hits  and  two  walks. 
Fatso  Day  collected  a  two  run  homer  for  the 
Wildcats  in  the  third  inning. 

Pitchers  Carlson,  Bielenberg,  Inman,  and 
A\  Bioff;  Infielders  Blasius,  Ed  Piacentini, 
Gene  Tracy,  and  Wilbur  Tucker;  Catchers 
Jonesi  anci  Schillmoeller,  and  Outfielders 
Hugo  Bertini  and  Don  McAlvey  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  1951  squad. 

Senior  lettermen  included  Don  Burson, 
Pee  Wee  Day,  Fatso  Day,  Lloyd  Hawkinson, 
Vern  Karhohs,  Gordon  Rothrock,  and  Jack 
Ogle. 


*^m-^. 
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STRIKE  TWO  as  outside  curve  baitetl  W'lldciir  batter. 
LLOYD  HAWKINSON  attempts  to  stop  Illini  thievery. 


COACH  FRED  LINDSTROM  outlines  practice  session  tor  Hank  Schillmoeller,  Wilbur  Tucker,  Don  McAlvey,  and 
Buster  Carlson.  Since  all  of  these  seasoned  performers  are  returning,  Lindstrom  anticipates  good  1951  campaign. 
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LOOSENING  MUSCLES  by  doing  twenty  minutes  of  running  and  calisthenics  is  regular  part  oi  practice  session. 


Practice 


SPIN,  FAKE  to  right  half,  hand  off  to  fullback,  hit 
end.    Jack    Springer    glances    over    role    in    30    series. 


AFTER  SHORT  skull  session  to  go  over  assignments, 
players  trot  out  for  ninety  rugged  minutes  of  practice. 


To  have  a  good  football  team  much  time 
must  be  put  in  by  both  coaches  and  players. 
Work  on  fundamentals  begins  as  early  as 
February  and  continues  through  spring  train- 
ing. 

For  two  weeks  following  Labor  Day,  two 
practices  a  day  are  held,  as  well  as  an  evening 
lecture  session.  A  regular  practice  includes  a 
short  skull  session,  calisthenics,  group  work, 
pass  offense  and  defense,  scrimmage  or  plays 
against  dummies  and  punt  practice. 

Shortly  before  the  season  begins,  one  prac- 
tice a  day  is  held.  Throughout  the  season  the 
varsity  works  against  the  freshmen,  who  use 
opponents'  plays. 


COACH  BOB  VOIGTS  prepares  to  send  substitutes 
with  important  strategy  during  tense  moment  of  game. 


DON    STONESIFER,    Northwestern's    Al!-American 
and   captain,  watches    Mrs.    Stonesifer   prepare    meal. 


CHUCK  HAGMANN,  voted  most  valuable  player,  tells 
humorous   moment  of  Navy  game  to  Carl   Erickson. 


DON  STONESIFER 

In  captaining  the  Wildcats  during  the  1950 
football  season,  Don  Stonesifer  completed  his 
four  year  career  at  Northwestern.  The  glue- 
fingered  star  rewrote  the  Big  Ten  record  books 
as  he  set  three  pass  receiving  marks.  Stoney 
was  named  to  several  All-American  teams, 
including  one  picked  by  the  opposing  players. 


CHUCK  HAGMANN 

Chuck  Hagmann,  a  teammate  of  Stone- 
sifer's  on  the  1949  Rose  Bowl  team,  was 
seriously  injured  in  an  automobile  accident. 
After  staying  out  of  competition  for  a  year, 
Chuck  returned  to  spark  the  defensive  unit 
with  his  powerful  end  play.  His  teammates 
voted  him  the  "Most  Valuable"  player. 
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Front  R.u,  .  1),  1  1,,«,.|..,  i  I.  I  ll.^l  ,a-k,i,  H,  \\  hi,  rl,,i,  ];,  A  h.l.  i  .--li ,  i  ..  Mill,  i,  ,1,  Millrr.  1'.,  N,,uj,  l,i,  iK  ^ :..;,.  ,,-  ;  I.,  1  i:iiiirl-,  I',,  Kr.l.li.'.  (  '.  Ha!;iii,ii,  n ,  I'.  I',  .kiii,  l,,n. 
Second  Row:  l-\  Donnersltcrger,  E.  I\-ersi)ii.  N.  C'ochron.  L'.  iielzer.  B.  .Mee'ier.  C.  Petter.  J.  BluniVierii.  K.  (.  ernufti.  K.  Burrows,  J.  t^teeli,  I  .  Prank.  Thinl  How:  .1. 
Howe,  R.  Tate,  D.  Walker,  J.  Buchanan.  B.  Manning,  R.  Evans,  J.  Springer.  W.  Proksa.  H.  D\er.  D.  MaeRae.  D.  Alban.  Fourth  Row:  B.  Hunt.  A  Henderson.  C. 
Rich.  H.  Riley,  T.  Roche.  J.  Duffill.  T.  Mauer.  T.  JVIcCormick,  N.  Kragseth.  L.  Wiltgen.  R.  Athan.  Fifth  Row:  T.  Smith,  B.  Burson.  P.  OBrien.  C.  Bennett.  H. 
Gresens,  L.  Mehalic,  F.  Soldwedel.  P.  Smith.  R.  Baumgartner,  W.  Jauss.  Hack  Row:  F.  DeLaval,  R.  Huizinga,  C.  Hren.  W.  Jones,  R.  Jecha,  D.  Kolar.  B.  WiUiams. 
B.  McKay,  B.  Kuehl. 
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STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  play  sends  G.  Miller  wide  around  end.  Eluding  two  defenders,  he  moves  for  first  down. 


Northwestern 
Iowa  State 


IOWA  LINEMEN  abruptly  halt  hard  plunging  Alban. 
ON  CHARGING  'Cat  blocker  clears  way  for  Miller. 


The  Northwestern  Wildcats  kicked  off  the 
1950  football  season  by  rolling  over  the  Iowa 
State  Cyclones.  Unveiling  an  offense  spear- 
headed by  the  passing  combination  of  Quarter- 
back Dick  Flowers  and  End  Burt  Keddie,  and 
the  running  of  Backs  Rich  Athan,  Gene  Miller, 
Johnny  Miller  and  Dick  Alban,  the  'Cats 
ground  out  a  total  of  434  yards  to  overcome 
their  foes. 

Ten  plays  after  the  Purple  received  the 
opening  kickoff,  they  placeci  seven  points  on 
the  scoreboard.  Athan  led  the  way  with  a 
35  yard  dash  and  then  capped  the  drive  with  a 
3  yard  plunge  for  a  score.  Bob  Burson  kicked 
the  first  of  three  successive  extra  points. 

The  Wildcats  next  score  came  in  the  third 
quarter,  when  Norm  Kragseth's  punt  rolled 
dead  on  the  Iowa  State '3  yard  line.  On  the 
next  play  Bob  Hunt  tackled  the  Iowa  ball 
carrier  in  the  end  zone  to  add  two  more  points, 
breaking  a  7  to  7  tie. 

Flowers  then  led  his  mates  to  another 
touchdown.  Johnny  Miller  picked  up  27  yards 
to  start  the  drive  and  then  the  accurate 
Flowers  threw  a  25  yard  pass  to  Gene  Miller 
for  the  TD.  Athan  plunged  for  the  final  six- 
pointer  midway  in  the  fourth  quarter  after 
Gene  Miller's  long  run  set  the  stage  for  the 
touchdown. 
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QUICKLY  ANALYZING  situarnui  Ka\  W  ictecha  moves  in  to  stop  Dave  Bannerman  as  he  rumbles  through  opening. 


After  receiving  a  first  period  scare,  the  'Cats 
settled  down  and  trounced  Navy  at  Baltimore 
in  the  initial  game  of  the  new  NU-Navy  series. 
The  running  of  Rich  Athan,  Dick  Alban,  and 
Gene  Miller  accounted  for  234  yards,  as  the 
team  ran  up  over  400  yards  for  the  second 
straight  week.  Athan,  the  offensive  hero  of  the 
game,  scored  two  touchdowns  and  averaged 
5.6  yards  for  25  carries. 

The  Middies  drove  to  the  NU  seven  yarci 
line  in  the  opening  minutes  of  the  game,  but 
a  76  yard  punt  by  Norm  Kragseth  and  a 
timely  pass  interception  by  Chuck  Bennett 
ended  the  only  serious  threat  by  Navy.  The 
Wildcats'  first  touchdown  came  in  the  second 
period  after  Jack  Springer  ran  a  punt  back  to 
the  Navy  27.  A  24  yard  pass  from  Dick 
Flowers  to  Captain  Don  Stonesifer  set  the 
stage  for  Athan's  plunge  into  the  end  zone. 
Bob  Burson's  kick  was  wide,  but  10  minutes 
later  he  booted  a  24  yard  field  goal  to  give 
Northwestern  a  9  to  0  half-time  lead. 

In  the  third  quarter,  the  Wildcats  drove 
95  yards  to  their  second  touchdown  of  the  day. 
Alban  made  a  29  yard  gain,  the  longest  of  the 
surge,  which  was  climaxed  by  a  5  yard  scoring 
pass  from  Flowers  to  Stonesifer.  Athan  went 
nine  yards  in  the  fourth  period  to  end  North- 
western's  scoring  for  the  day. 


Northwestern 

Navy 


POWERFUL  STIFF-ARM   by  Middie   Bob  Zastrow 
breaks  grasp  ot  Burt  Keddie  and  adds  more  yardage. 
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STONESIKER  SNAGS  secund  scoring  pass  of  day.  He 
speared  13  against  Minnesota,  setting  new  Big  10  record. 


Minnesota 
Northwestern 


Dick  Flowers  to  Don  Stonesifer.  This  pass- 
ing combination  provided  Northwestern  with 
its  offensive  punch  as  the  Wildcats  overpower- 
ed Minnesota  in  the  conference  opened  for 
both  teams.  Stoney  snagged  a  total  of  13 
passes,  two  of  them  good  for  Northwestern 
touchdowns,  to  set  a  new  Big  Ten  pass  receiv- 
ing record.  Flowers  pitched  34  aerials,  com- 
pleting 1 8  for  a  total  of  260  yards. 

The  margin  of  victory  was  no  indication  of 
the  Wildcats'  superiority.  Voight's  men  rolled 
up  21  first  downs  to  three  for  the  Gophers. 
The  stellar  play  of  the  NU  defensive  unit  held 
the  Gophers'  high-powered  single  wing  attack 
to  only  1 13  yards. 

Johnny  Miller  sparked  the  'Cats  to  their 
first  touchdown  midway  in  the  first  quarter 
when  he  returned  a  punt  48  yards  to  the 
Minnesota  22.  Two  successive  passes  to 
Stonesifer  rang  up  Northwestern 's  first  six 
points.  The  Gophers  tied  up  the  game  in  the 
second  period,  when  a  tricky  lateral  found 
Dick  Gregory  scoring.  Late  in  the  third  per- 
iod, two  passes  put  the  ball  on  the  opponets' 
38.  Athan  and  Miller,  the  running  stars  of 
the  day,  pushed  to  the  nine.  Then  Flowers 
pitched  to  Stonesifer  for  the  game-winning 
score. 
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DICK  GREGORY  attempts  to  cut  inside  John  Steeb.  Defensive  work  by  Steeb  and  Hagmann  was  outstanding. 
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After  running  up  a  28  to  0  lead  in  the  first 
three  quarters,  the  'Cats  fought  off  a  desperate 
Pitt  rally  to  hang  up  their  fourth  consecutive 
victory  and  maintain  a  perfect  record.  The 
novel  feature  of  the  gridiron  play  was  that  the 
Wildcats  and  the  Panthers  played  to  the 
rhapsody  of  the  officials'  whistle.  Over  200 
yards  in  penalties  were  assessed  the  two  teams. 

All  four  Northwestern  touchdowns  came  on 
passes  from  Quarterbacks  Dick  Flowers  and 
Bob  Burson  to  Ends  Don  Stonesifer  and  Burt 
Keddie.  The  running  attack  was  spearheaded 
by  Rich  Athan,  Wally  Jones,  and  Gene  Miller. 

A  25  yard  run  by  G.  Miller  set  up  the  first 
Northwestern  score.  A  pass  from  Flowers  to 
Stonesifer  put  six  points  on  the  board.  Burson 
kicked  the  first  of  his  four  extra  points  of  the 
afternoon.  The  Flowers  to  Keddie  combina- 
tion gave  the  Wildcats  a  14  to  0  lead. 

Two  passes  from  Burson  to  Stonesifer  pro- 
duced another  score  in  the  second  period,  the 
touchdown  pass  traveling  1 1  yards.  Flowers 
tossed  to  Keddie  for  the  fourth  touchdown 
late  in  the  third  quarter. 

Pitt  struck  for  three  quick  touchdowns, 
three  conversions  and  a  safety  in  the  hectic 
final  period.  Quarterback  Bob  Osterhous  led 
the  Panther  rally  by  pitching  for  two  scores 
and  adding  the  third  himself.  But  North- 
western's  28  point  lead  held  up,  and  victory 
number  four  was  in  the  records. 
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BOB  BURSON  is  caught  before  he  can  throw  pass.  Bob 
hurled  two  touchdown  passes  in  leading 'Cats  to  victory. 


Pittsburgh 
Northwestern  28 
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SAFETYMAN  JACK  SPRINGER  intercepts  Bob  Osterhous'  aerial,  dodges  one  Pittman  and  races  back  upfield. 
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CHUCK  HAGMANN  leads  oncharging  Wildcat  linemen  in  futile  attempt  to  block  J  uhii  Cuatta's  game  winning  point. 


Northwestern  1 
Wisconsin 


GAMK  PIl  1  ED  two  best  Big  Ten  passers  against  each 
other.  Here,  Johnny   Miller  grabs  Flowers'  flat  pass. 


Wisconsin's  Badgers,  sparked  by  the  passing 
of  John  Coatta,  handed  the  Wildcats  their 
first  defeat  of  the  season  in  a  thrill  packed 
contest  at  Madison.  Two  costly  fumbles  deep 
in  scoring  territory,  a  lax  pass  defense,  and  a 
disputed  extra  point  brought  about  the  heart- 
breaking loss. 

Northwestern's  running  attack,  paced  by 
Rich  Athan,  Gene  Miller,  Dick  Alban  and 
Wally  Jones,  led  the  way  to  both  'Cat  touch- 
downs. Athan  personally  gained  more  yardage 
rushing  than  all  the  Wisconsin  runners  com- 
bined. Outstanding  on  the  NU  defensive  unit 
were  ends  Chuck  Hagmann  and  John  Steeb. 

After  Northwestern's  first  scoring  drive  was 
thwarted,  Jack  Springer  recovered  a  funible  on 
the  Wisconsin  19  yard  line.  Athan  led  his 
mates  to  the  eight  and  then  he  rammed  over 
for  the  counter.  Bob  Burson's  conversion  gave 
the  Wildcats  a  7  to  0  half  time  lead.  But  the 
lead  was  short  lived  as  Coatta,  who  complet- 
ed 13  of  17  passes  for  the  day,  threw  two  pay- 
off passes  and  kicked  both  extra  points  to 
take  a  14  to  7  lead. 

With  but  three  minutes  remaining  in  the 
game,  the  Wildcats  roared  over  for  their  final 
score.  Taking  the  ball  on  their  own  44,  the 
'Cats  clawed  56  yards  in  12  plays  for  the 
touchdown.  Dick  Alban  smashed  over  from 
the  one  yard  line,  but  Burson's  kick  was  ruled 
wide  and  the  NU  winning  streak  was  ended. 
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Ohio  State's  powerful  Buckeyes  spoiled 
Northwestern 's  Homecoming' by  handing  the 
'Cats  their  second  consecutive  loss.  Vic  Jano- 
wicz,  OSU's  candidate  for  Ail-American 
honors,  Tony  Curcillo,  Walt  Klevay,  and 
Chuck  Gandee  comprised  the  backfield  of  the 
baffling  Buckeyes.  This  backfield,  suppported 
by  an  alert  defensive  unit,  kept  the  Wildcats 
off  balance  all  afternoon. 

When  Ohio's  Karl  Sturtz  ran  the  opening 
kickoff  95  yards  to  the  Northwestern  four,  the 
die  was  cast  for  the  afternoon  activities.  Three 
plays  later  the  Bucks  scored.  On  NU's  second 
play  from  scrimmage,  Rich  Athan  fumbled 
and  Ohio  recovered.  Speedy  Walt  Klevay  went 
44  yards  for  a  touchdown  on  the  next  play. 
Janowicz  converted,  and  Ohio  led,  13  to  0, 
after  the  first  three  minutes  of  play. 

Northwestern  drove  to  the  State  four  yard 
line,  but  Ohio  stiffened  and  held  off  the  threat. 
In  the  second  period  Dick  Flowers  completed 
passes  to  Don  Stonesifer,  Dick  Alban,  and 
Gene  Miller  to  move  to  the  Ohio  two.  There 
Rich  Athan  fumbled  and  Dick  Widdoes  re- 
covered for  the  Bucks. 

Ohio  State  scored  three  more  times  before 
the  final  whistle.  The  touchdowns  came  on  a 
pass  interception  and  two  sustained  drives. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Wildcats  gained  more 
yards  than  Ohio  State,  but  five  fumbles  and 
two  interceptions  killed  all  scoring  chances. 
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WILDCAT  MAIL  CARRIER  is  downed  by  State  line- 
men. Buck's  advantage  of  breaks  spoiled  Homecoming. 


Ohio  State  /^^2^ 
Northwestern    0 


BOLTING  THROUGH  Ohio  State  line,   Dick  Alban  picks  up  blockers  and  niu\'es  tor  fifteen  yards  and  first  down. 
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PERFECT  PROTECTION  by  Wildcat  forward  wall  gives  Posey  Flowers  plenty  of  time  to  pitch  another  strike. 


Northwestern  1 
Purdue 


Paced  by  the  passing  of  Dick  Flowers,  the 
pass  catching  of  Don  Stonesifer,  and  the 
running  of  Bob  Meeder,  the  Wildcats  got  back 
on  the  victory  trail  by  topping  the  Purdue 
Boilermakers  at  Lafayette. 

Stonesifer  set  a  new  Big  10  pass  receiving 
record  by  grabbing  four  passes.  His  season's 
total  was  boosted  to  24,  three  more  than  the 
previous  mark.  Stoney's  catches,  accounting 
for  76  yards,  were  a  major  factor  in  the  win. 

Northwestern  scored  first  when  Flowers 
climaxed  a  58  yard  drive  by  sneaking  over  for 
the  touchdown.  After  Burson's  extra  point 
attempt  was  blocked,  Purdue  moved  58  yards 
for  a  touchdown  and  Dale  Samuels'  conversion 
gave  the  Boilermakers  a  7  to  6  advantage. 
The  Wildcats  erased  the  deficit  withonly  seven 
seconds  left  in  the  half  when  Ray  Wietecha 
intercepted  a  Purdue  aerial  on  the  Purdue  36. 
On  the  next, play  Flowers  hit  Dick  Alban  for  a 
touchdown. 

In  the  third  period  the  'Cats  scored  again 
after  Don  MacRae  recovered  a  Purdue  fumble 
on  the  enemy  32.  A  beautiful  catch  by  Stoney 
put  the  ball  on  the  three.  Flowers  carried  over 
for  his  second  six-pointer  of  the  game.  Norm 
Kragseth's   conversion    finished    the   scoring. 


BOILERMAKERS  HEM  in  Bob  Meeder  as  he  powered 
way  into  Purdue  secondary.  NU  registered  19-14  win. 
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NU  AERIAL  ATTACK   clicks  again!       Both  Flowers  and  Stonesifer  set  Big  Ten  records  on  otherwise  dismal  day. 


Michigan,  sparked  by  the  smashes  of  Don 
Dufek,  handed  the  Wildcats  their  third  Big 
10  defeat  of  the  season.  Two  new  conference 
marks  by  Dick  Flowers  and  Don  Stonesifer 
brightened  the  otherwise  dismal  afternoon. 
Flowers  set  a  new  season  pass  completion  mark 
of  56;  Stonesifer  broke  the  record  for  total 
yards  gained  by  passes  in  one  season. 

The  Wolverines  scored  two  quick  touch- 
downs, but  the  'Cats  narrowed  the  deficit  to 
four  points  in  the  second  period.  Stoney 
smashed  Don  Oldham  behind  the  goal  line  as 
he  was  hobbling  a  booming  Kragseth  punt. 
NU  took  the  ensuing  kickoff  and  marched  to  a 
touchdown.  Rich  Athan  going  31  yards  for  the 
counter.  Norm  Kragseth  successfully  added 
the  first  of  his  three  conversions. 

Northwestern's  bad  break  came  late  in  the 
second  period  when  Tony  Momson  blocked 
Kragseth's  punt  after  a  bad  pass  from  center. 
Harry  Allis  recovered  for  a  Michigan  score. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  game 
for  the  Wildcats  was  the  defensive  play  of 
Hagmann,  Ben  Daniel  and  Bob  Baggott.  The 
rushing  of  halfbacks  Johnny  Miller  and  Dick 
Alban  accounted  for  most  of  the  NU  yardage 
on  the  ground. 


Northwestern  2 
Michigan 
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WOLVERINE  SAFETY  plucks  pass  from  fingertips  of 
Gene  Miller.  Alert  Michigan  defense  wrecked  Purple. 
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CURTAIN  COMES  down  on  John  Miller's  ballet  solo. 
Running  of  Gene  and  Johnny  Miller  highlighted  upset. 


Illinois 
Northwestern 


Northwestern 's  seniors  made  their  last  game 
one  of  their  greatest  by  cancehng  the  Rose 
Bowl  tickets  of  the  Illini.  The  game,  played  in 
frigid  weather,  gave  NU  a  season's  record  of 
six  wins  and  three  losses. 

The  Wildcats  were  unbeatable.  The  running 
of  Gene  and  Johnny  Miller,  as  well  as  Rich 
Athan,  accounted  for  the  astounding  total  of 
224  yards  against  what  was  rated  the  top  line 
in  the  conference.  End  Chuck  Hagmann 
turned  in  his  best  performance,  concluding  his 
brilliant  career.  Senior  linemen  who  held  the 
vaunted  Illinois  running  attack  to  16  yards  in 
the  second  half  included  Ben  Daniel,  Rudy 
Cernoch,  Don  Stonesifer,  Bob  Nowicki,  Ray 
Wietecha  and  Richie  Anderson. 

Illinois  jumped  to  a  7  to  0  lead  in  the  open- 
ing minutes  of  the  game  and  held  it  until  half- 
time.  The  Wildcats  roared  back  in  the  third 
period.  The  Millers  carried  to  the  Orange 
and  Blue  21,  and  Athan  exploded  off  tackle 
for  the  remaining  distance.  Norm  Kragseth 
kicked  the  tying  point. 

The  'Cats  scored  again  in  the  final  quarter 
when  Gene  Miller  led  a  56  yard  drive,  climax- 
ing it  by  scoring  on  a  14  yard  run.  Kragseth 
added  the  finishing  touches  by  converting. 


VAULTING  OVER  one  blocker,  Pat  O'Brien  tries  to  break  through  interference  to  halt  Illini  Johnny  Karra 
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/-■(-.///  /I'-n  I,.  I'iiiilik,  1)  i  lawford,  J.  Hill.  C.  John.-?on,  J.  Gingras,  F.  Ridenour.  N.  Stevens,  P.  Kohavashi.  M.Skenip,  Fi.  Weiif^er.  N.  Chandler.  Secutul  Row:  Asst. 
Coach  A.  Surkisian,  U.  Kachaturoff,  R.  Pollock.  P.  Horowitz.  B.  Brown.  B,  Roth.  E.  Vanek.  L.  Israels,  D.  Heffner.  B.  Barrere.  S.  Carse.  T.  Adducci.  Third  Row: 
J.  Dorroll,  E.  Deniyan,  F.  Oshenslager.  E.  Jeffries,  J.  Beljack.  J.  Sanders.  G.  Miller.  R.  Helm,  D.  Thomas.  C.  Copin.  C.  McNally.  L.  Drarer.  Back  Row:  Coach  Bob 
Clifford,  J.  Collier,  W.  Cross,  B.  Burns,  J.  Gee,  H.  Goll,  S.  Smith,  F.  Borgsmiller.  D.  Carlini.  J.  Masker.  D.  Rondou,  G.  Armanetti,  Asst.  Coach  J.  Lokanc. 


Freshman  Team 

Fundamental  drill,  scrimmage  against  the 
varsity  and  intrasquad  games  pretty  much 
tell  the  story  of  the  freshman  football  squad, 
coached  by  Bob  Clifford.  In  a  late  season 
game  with  the  junior  varsity  the  freshmen 
were  defeated  13-7. 

Expected  to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  varsity  are 


prospects  Don  Heffner  and  Dick  Carlini, 
centers;  Don  Katchaturoff^,  Skip  Carse  and 
Guy  Armanetti,  guards;  Frank  Borgsmiller 
and  Wayne  Cross,  tackles;  and  Ed  Demyan 
and  Joe  Collier,  ends.  Bolstering  the  backfield 
will  be  Don  Rondou,  Dick  Thomas  and  Ed 
Vanek,  quarterbacks;  Clarence  Johnson,  Nick 
Chanciler  and  Ron  Pollock,  halfbacks;  and 
George  Paulik  and  Fred  Ridenour,  fullbacks. 


PLAYER'S  ACHES  were    relieved   by  J.  Yungwirth, 
J.  Groot,  L.  Hancock,  H.  Johnston  and  C.  Erickson. 


SENIOR  MANAGERS  E.  Gomersall  and  G.  Calhoun 
aided  by  D.  Shapiro,  T.  Kelly,  B.  Foley,  VV.  Gibbons. 


DON  HOOVER,  Michigan's  crack  liurdler,  skims  tim- 
bers in  :14.1  to  defeat  ex-ciiamp  Fred  Brass  of  Minnesota. 


REPEAT  WINNER  in  both  dashes,  Charley  Peters  led 
Indiana  to  victory  in  1950  Big  Ten  Conference  Meet. 
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LOU  NUSINSON  races  off  after  Art  Macy  hands  him 
five  yard  lead  in  mile  relay  during  dual  meet  with  Iowa. 


FINISHING  KICK  by  Don  Gehrmann  enables  him  to 
win  mile  run  in  conference  meet  tor  fourth  straight  year. 


Track 


The  success  of  Northwestern's  track  season 
can  be  found  in  the  accompHshments  of  one 
man,  Jim  Holland.  This  great  athlete  wound 
up  his  brilliant  track  career  at  Northwestern 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  by  winning  the  Big  Ten 
Broad  Jump  title  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 
In  winning  the  broad  jump  Holland  leaped  25 
feet,  l}4  inches,  the  fourth  best  jump  in  Big 
Ten  history.  Holland  then  went  on  to  win  the 
same  event  in  the  Big  Ten-Pacific  Coast  dual 
meet.  He  set  a  new  Northwestern  record  by 
jumping  25  feet,  9  inches  in  copping  the 
National  AAU  title. 

Holland's  efforts  were  not  confined  to  the 
broad  jump,  however.  He  took  fourth  in  the 
220  yard  dash  and  fifth  in  the  100  yard  dash 
in  the  conference  meet.  Thus  he  accounted  for 
eight  of  Northwestern's  ten  points  scored  in 
the  meet.  The  other  points  were  scored  by 
Dean  Pieper,  Wildcat  junior  miler,  who 
finished  fourth  in  his  specialty. 

Indiana  captured  top  honors  in  the  Big 
Ten  meet,  squeezing  by  Illinois  and  Minnesota 
by  one  point.  The  final  tabulation  found  In- 
diana with  37  points,  Illinois  and  Minnesota 
with  36  each  andWisconsin  in  fourth  place 
with   31. 
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Most  of  Indiana's  points  were  contributed 
by  Charley  Peters,  repeat  winner  in  both 
sprints,  Cliff  Anderson,  winner  of  the  shot 
put  and  Jim  Roberson,  who  finished  second  in 
both  the  shot  put  and  the  discus  throw. 
Temperatures  in  the  low  50s  failed  to  slow 
Peters  as  he  sped  to  times  of  :9.6  in  the  100 
yard  dash  and  :21.2  in  the  220  yard  dash. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  performance  of 
the  day  was  that  of  Don  Gehrmann,  Wiscon- 
sin's crack  distance  man.  He  captured  the 
feature  race  of  the  day,  the  mile  run,  as  well  as 
winning  the  half  mile  and  anchoring  the  vic- 
torious Badger  mile  relay  team.  Gehrmann's 
win  in  the  mile  was  his  fourth  straight  ovitdoor 
conference  title  in  that  event. 

By  planning  his  race,  well  Gehrmann  was 
able  to  withstand  the  terrific  finish  of  Len 
Truex,  Ohio  State's  sophomore  sensation. 
The  slender  Badger  star  overtook  Don  Mc- 
Ewen  of  Michigan  midway  on  the  back  stretch 
of  the  final  lap  and  held  a  two  yard  lead  over 
Truex  to  the  end. 

During  the  conference  meet,  which  was 
held  at  Northwestern 's  Dyche'  stadium,  the 
Western  Conference  honored  past  Big  Ten 
track  men  who  had  been  outstanding  in  their 
events  during  the  first  half  of  the  century. 


CAPTAIN  Jim  Holland  toes  track  toward  broad  jump. 


Front  Ruu:-  B.  .MavljMM.  H.  Diangsholt,  M.  Oilicli.  J.  Hollaiul.  ,1.  Xewtoii.  E.  Tuimicliff.  .s,c..ii.(  R,jw:   T.  Brook,    V.  Lalta.    J.  Augmr,   I).  Pieper,  A.  Macy,  B. 
Kickert.  Back  Row':  R.  Walter,  L.  Nusinson,  E.  Mladick,  A.  Duiiii,  J.  Johnson.  R.  Freeburg,  G.  Opie. 
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DEAN  PIEPKR,  sensational  Wildcat  miler,  broke  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  record  with  identical  time  of  4:13.2. 


COACH  FRANK  HILL  helps  Pieper  plan  mile  race  for 
conference  meet.  Gehrmann  won;  Dean  finished  fourth. 


The  Wildcats  were  hampered  by  the  loss 
of  Mike  Orlich,  NU  record  holder  in  both  the 
shot  put  and  discus,  due  to  scholastic  in- 
eligibility. Ed  Tunnicliff  and  Dean  Pieper 
were  handicapped  for  several  meets  due  to 
leg  and  back  injuries.  Pieper  managed  to  set  a 
new  Northwestern  outdoor  mile  record  of 
4:13.2,  equal  to  his  indoor  record. 

Captain  Jim  Holland,  Mike  Orlich,  Joe 
Angner,  Helger  Drangsholt,  Abe  Dunn,  Jim 
Johnson,  Bob  Kickert,  Fletch  Latta,  Art 
Macy,  Dean  Pieper  and  Ed  Tunnicliff  won 
varsity  letters. 
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Joe    Newton 


Art    Kurtz 


Jack  Duffill 


T 


COACH  Paul  Bennett  talks  shop  with  'Cat  stars  Scott 
Pieters  and  Grant  Golden,  who  took  first  in  Conference. 


ennis 


Coach  Paul  Bennett's  racqueteers  chalked 
up  their  fourth  straight  Big  Ten  championship 
as  they  edged  the  Michigan  Wolverines  on  the 
home  courts.  It  marked  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a  team  won  the  title  four  years  in 
succession  and  represented  the  seventh  champ- 
ionship won  by  a  Bennett  coached  team. 

By  capturing  four  of  six  singles  titles  and 
one  doubles  crown,  the  'Cats  picked  up  19^2 
points  to  17  for  Michigan.  The  Wolverines 
defeated  NU  in  an  early  season  dual  meet  and 
entered  the  tourney  undefeated. 

Grant  Golden,  Northwestern's  mighty  mite, 
powered  his  way  to  the  No.  1  singles  title  by 
thumping  Warren  Mueller  of  Wisconsin  in 
straight  sets,  6-4,  6-1.  He  then  teamed  with 
Bill  Landin  to  win  the  No.  1  duo-crown. 
Landin,  Scott  Pieters  and  Curt  Morsell  won 
the  Nos.  2,  4  and  5  solo  titles,  respectively, 
while  teammates  Curt  Beusman  and  Vern 
Dorjahn  finished  second  in  the  other  two 
singles  divisions. 


COURT  VETERAN  Curt  Morsell  places  shot  in  prac- 
tice  set   for   Big  Ten    finals,   gained   fifth    in   singles. 


VERN  DORJAHN  makes  underhand  return  in  division 
finals  against  Bennorth  of  Illinois,  who  won  hard  match. 
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Front  Row:  B.  Landin,  S.  Pieters,  G.  Golden,  V.  Dorjahn,  C.  Morsell.  Back  Row:  S.  Silfen,  C.  Beusman,  L.  Taylor,  B.  Cornell,  Coach  Paul  Bennett. 


Grant  Golden  led  the 'Cats  throughout  the 
season  as  he  blasted  all  opponents.  Bob  David 
of  the  Irish  put  up  the  stiffest  opposition,  win- 
ning the  first  set  6-4  and  leading  in  the  second 
5-3,  before  Golden  stageci  a  brilliant  rally  to 
win.  The  damaging  duo  of  Golden  and  Landin 
also  finished  the  season  undefeated.  Landin,  a 
veteran  of  four  campaigns,  dropped  only  one 
singles  decision  during  the  year  to  Sonny 
Bradley  of  Illinois. 


After  dropping  two  of  their  first  three  dual 
matches  to  Michigan  and  Illinois,  the  powerful 
Purple  netmen  pounded  five  consecutive  foes. 
The  Wildcats  whipped  Indiana,  Notre  Dame, 
Iowa,  Western  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota. 

Coach  Paul  Bennett  awarded  varsity  letters 
to  Grant  Golden,  Bill  Landin,  Curt  Beusman, 
Scott  Pieters,  Curt  Morsell,  Vern  Dorjahn, 
and  Livingston  Taylor. 


GRANT   GOLDEN,  Bill  Landin  winning  Conference 
doubles  title.  Wildcats  kept  Western  title  for  fourth  year. 


OVERHAND  SMASH  by  Bill  Landin  makes  end  of 
final  in  doubles  division,  won  by  'Cats  Golden,  Landin. 
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Front  Row:  3.  Cedarstrom.  E.  Ragelis.  O.  Blasius,  R.  Ragelis,  J.  Fendley,  W.  Horvatich,  B.  Brady.  L.  Delletield.    Back  Rmr:  Asst.  Coach  W.  Fisher,  Manager  T. 
Halquist.  R.  Burton,  J.  Kru.se,  A.  Giusfredi,  N.  Kragseth,  B.  Livingstone,  J.  Mottram,  Coach  H.  Olsen. 


Basketball 


Northwestern 's  hoop  happy  Wildcats,  play- 
ing their  first  season  under  Harold  Olsen,  set 
record  after  record  to  become  the  greatest 
scoring  quintet  in  Northwestern  history.  The 
'Cat  cagers  shattered  their  all-time  single 
game  mark  of  81   points   by  whipping  in  97 


against  Purdue.  A  .368  shooting  percentage 
against  conference  foes  surpassed  the  previous 
high  of  .349  held  by  the  1950  Ohio  State  squad. 
NU,  although  topped  by  the  Illini  per  game 
average,  also  bettered  a  former  Big  Ten 
record  by  averaging  69.1  points  per  game. 

Leading  the  point  parade  was  Ray  Ragelis, 
the  ambidexterous  hook  shot  artist  who 
totaled  277  points  in  14  conference  tilts  to 
become  the  leading  scorer  in  Big  Ten  history. 


RAY  AND  ED  RAGELIS  collide  under  basket  in  con- 
ference meet  with   Michigan   State.   'Cats  lost,  62-67. 


DON  BLASIUS  feeds  ball  to  Ray  Ragelis  in  action 
against  Ohio  State.  Ray  set  conference  scoring  record. 


After  stopping  Western  Michigan  on  the 
home  court,  the  Wildcats  traveled  to  Butler 
and  toppled  the  Bulldogs  70  to  60.  Don 
Blasius,  who  had  a  great  year  until  laid  up  by  a 
collision  with  Michigan's  Leo  VanderKuy, 
contributed  18  points  toward  the  victory. 
Northwestern  dropped  its  next  tilt  to  Notre 
Dame  when  team  couldn't  stop  the  scoring 
antics  of  Marty  O'Connor  and  LeRoy  Leslie, 
who  bagged  22  and  19  points  respectively. 

During  the  holidays  the  'Cats  took  a  two 
game  tour  of  the  southlands.  After  defeating 
Rice  in  the  first  game  of  the  tour,  the  Wildcats 
blew  a  seven  point  halftime  lead  and  suc- 
cumbed to  Tulane.  Northwestern  returned  to 
score  its  fourth  victory  at  the  expense  of 
Marquette  77-61.  Marty  O'Connor  and  his 
Irish  teammates  again  stopped  the  Purple 
quintet  in  a  return  engagement.  "Bones" 
Horvatich  harassed  the  Irish  all  evening  with 
his  thievery  of  passes  and  ball  handling. 

In  initiating  Michigan  State  into  the  Big 
Ten,  the  Wildcats  fell  apart  at  the  seams 
in  the  last  two  minutes  to  lose  the  decision, 
67-62.  Ray  Ragelis  looped  in  25  markers  for 
the  losing  cause.  The  victorious  Spartans,  who 
allowed  only  49.2  points  per  contest,  took  only 
50  shots  and  hit  24  of  them.  NU  scored 
its  first  conference  victory  when  it  defeated 
Michigan  in  a  close  battle,  67-64. 


WALLY  HORVATICH  makes  bid    for  two  as    Ray 
Ragelis  sets  for  rebound  in  game  with  Boilermakers. 


JAKE  FENDLEY  and  Ray  Ragelis  (co-captians), Don 
Blasius   and  Wally  Horvatich  were  regulars  on  squad. 


CO-CAPTAIN  Ray  Ragelis  goes  for  two  in  hard  fought 
game  with  Purdue.  Ray  hit  for  36  as  'Cats  won,  97-79. 
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FORWARD  Don  Blasius  climbs  high  to  sink,  ball  in 
tussle  with  Ohio  State.  Don  scored  17  in  81-75  'Cat  win. 


Freshman 
Basketball 


A  red  hot  Northwestern  outfit  built  up  an 
early  15  point  lead,  then  held  off  a  desperate 
rally  to  throttle  the  towering  Hawkeyes  from 
Iowa.  Co-captain  Jake  Fendley  sparked  the 
victory  with  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  ball 
handling,  shooting  and  rebounding.  He  scored 
26  points  with  Ragelis  adding  22  more.  A 
defeat  by  Wisconsin  and  a  victory  over  Ohio 
State  followed. 

Ray  Ragelis  had  his  greatest  night  in  the 
Pvirdue  game  when  he  contributed  12  baskets 
and  as  many  charity  tosses  for  36  points.  This 
was  the  best  individual  performance  in  North- 
western annals,  breaking  the  record  of  30 
points  held  by  Max  Morris.  The  'Cats  followed 
up  with  a  victory  over  Ohio  State. 

Northwestern  chalked  up  20  points  early 
in  the  second  half  to  overcome  a  40-30 
Kansas  lead,  then  held  on  as  gigantic  Clyde 
Lovellette  led  a  Jayhawk  rally.  NU  started  to 
hit  the  skids  as  they  lost  to  an  aroused  Iowa 
five  73-55.  Ole  Olsen's  hoopsters  dropped 
Michigan  in  a  return  engagement,  but  suc- 
cessive defeats  by  Michigan  State,  Indiana 
and  Minnesota  followed.  NU  squeezed  past 
Purciue  before  meeting  Illinois  in  the  final 
game  of  the  year.  As  Ragelis  set  the  confer- 
ence record,  the  Wildcats  put  up  a  stubborn 
fight  against  the  Illini,  eventual  conference 
champons,  but  lost  80-76. 


™rd  fto»- j'  rniiL"i.-^^R'^?2;ir;iu'"'p*B-  ^'"^"'i,  ^r.  '^,™^'\i,"-  ^'^'^'''ii  Sfc '«■' Bo,,.;  .Manager  T.  Shannon.  R.  Roth.  P.  Doniroes,  J.  Zumerchik.  11.  Rowe.  G.  Guff. 
intra  Kow.  J.  Collier.  I.  Borgsmillar.  P.  Barrere,  H.  Goll,  J.  Floyd,  F.  Petrancek,  R.  Le  Buhn,  D.  Blaha.  J.  Biever.  Coach  Bob  Clifford. 
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STEADY  performer  on  NU  squad  is  John  Nikolich, 
sophomore.     Swimmers  look  to   1952  for  fine  season. 


BACKSTROKE  specialist  Bob  Kivland  is  former  Illi- 
nois state  champ.  'Cats  won  six  successive  meets  in  '51. 


s 


wimmin 


The  Wildcat  swimmers  of  1951  gave  great 
performances  throughout  the  season  and  show 
much  promise  for  a  championship  team  in 
1952.  Strengthened  by  a  strong  group  of 
sophomores  and  experienced  juniors,  Coach 
Bill  Peterson's  tankmen  swam  their  way  to 
conquest  in  six  of  seven  dual  meets  in  which 
they  participated.  After  dropping  the  first 
meet  of  the  year  to  Michigan  State,  the  'Cats 
went  on  to  take  six  successive  matches  before 
going  to  Minnesota  for  the  Big  10  Champion- 
ships. Beating  every  squad  that  they  lost  to 
last  year,  Northwestern  recorded  campaign 
victories  over  Purdue,  Minnesota,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Illinois. 

With  a  nucleus  of  five  seasoned  sophomores 
and  three  experienced  juniors,  Northwestern's 
1952  team  can  be  counted  on  to  give  North- 
western its  best  all-around  team  in  recent 
years  and  strongest  contender  for  the  con- 
ference title. 


SOPHOMORE  star  Keith  Peterson  placed  fourth  in  the 
Western  Conference  championships  held  in  Minneapolis. 
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COACH  PETERSON  puts  members  of  Northwestern's  squad  through  diving  drills  in  preparation  tor  Big  10  meet. 


The  Wildcats  returned  from  Minneapolis 
with  a  sixth  place  standing  in  the  conference. 
'Cat  swimmers  put  emphasis  on  speed  and 
distance  power  to  take  points  from  their 
opponents.  Outstanding  individual  performer 
was  sophomore  Bud  Wallen  ,  who  took  a  third 
place  in  the  220  yard  freestyle  and  a  fourth 
place  in  the  440  yard  freestyle  events.  Other 
individual  scorers  were  sophomore  Keith 
Peterson,  who  recorded  a  fourth  in  the  50  yard 
freestyle,  and  junior  Jim  Erkert,  who  gained  a 


sixth  place  spot  in  the  same  event.  North- 
western swimmers,  collectively,  picked  up  a 
fifth  place  standing  in  the  300  yard  medley  and 
a  sixth  position  in  the  400  yard  freestyle  relay. 
Varsity  swimming  letters  were  awarded  to 
team  manager  Dick  Congreve,  seniors  Curt 
Spalding  and  John  Rosenheim,  juniors  James 
Erkert,  Robert  Grottke  and  Jack  Springer, 
and  sophomores  Dave  Ford,  Bob  Kivland, 
John  Nikolich,  Keith  Peterson  and  Bud 
Wallen. 


Frni.l  ltn,r:  (  '.  Spalding,  J.  Rosenheim,  R.  Kivlari.J,  .1.  Eiki.it,  .1.  Sprins.i ,  H,  W  alliii.  Back  Row:  .ManagLi  R.  Coiigiiuve.  A.  Johns,  J.  Davis,  K.  PttL-itoii,  R.  Grottke, 
J.  Nikolich,  Coach  W.  Peterson. 
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Golf 


Coach  Sid  Richardson's  1950  Wildcat 
golfers,  although  they  won  half  of  their  dual 
matches,  could  not  cope  with  the  blistering 
pace  set  by  the  Purdue  Boilermakers  in  the 
Conference  Meet.  Led  by  Fred  Wampler,  who 
won  the  individual  title  for  the  third  successive 
year,  Purdue  outstroked  the  field  by  45  strokes 
on  the  Ohio  State  course.  The  'Cats  rtnished  in 
eighth  place. 

The  saying  that  the  home  team  has  the 
advantage  proved  true  for  the  Northwestern 
linksmen,  who  swept  through  their  four  dual 
matches  at  Northwestern,  but  lost  an  equal 
number  away  from  the  home  course. 

After  soundly  defeating  Detroit  in  the 
season's  opener,  the  Wildcats  overwhelmed 
Iowa,  23J2  to  6>2.  Bob  Reiland  shot  a  red 
hot  71  in  wind  and  rain  to  take  medalist 
honors  for  the  day.  Teammate  Bob  White 
closely  challenged  those  honors  as  he  fired  a 
two  over  par  73.  A  temperature  of  34  degrees 
didn't  cool  off  the  red-hot  Wildcats  as  they 
chalked  up  their  third  straight  dual  meet 
victory  at  the  expense  of  Indiana. 


BOB  REILAND  and  partner  Bob  \\  liitc  practice  putti. 
before  Wisconsin  match.  NU  climaxed  season  with  win. 


J.  Love,  L.  Feldiiiaii,  C.  Steingraber,  B.  Fieher,  A.  An 


Bach  Row:  Coach  S.  Richardson.  F.  Iverpon.  P.  Snow.  B,  Reiland,  B.  White,  H.  Grayson. 
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Journeys  to  Michigan  and  to  Notre  Dame 
proved  disastrous  for  the  NU  pitch-and-putt 
men.  Against  the  Irish,  Bob  Fisher  and  Andy 
Anderson  picked  up  most  of  the  Purple's 
singles  points,  while  the  'Cats  dandy  duo  of 
Fisher  and  Reiland  accounted  for  the  lone 
doubles  victory.  The  away-from-home  jinx 
continued  to  plague  the  Wildcats  when  they 
lost  to  Illinois. 

Spectacular  singles  play  by  Don  Holick  and 
Olsen  of  Minnesota  felled  the  'Cats  after  NU 
had  taken  an  early  lead  in  best-ball  competi- 
tion. The  Wildcats  managed  to  salvage  the 
final  dual  meet  of  the  season  by  staving  off  a 
last  minute  rally  by  Wisconsin. 

Varsity  letters  were  awarded  to  Bob  Rei- 
land, Captain  Chuck  Steingraber,  Bob  Fisher, 
Bob  White,  Andy  Anderson,  Larry  Feldman, 
and  the  1951  captain,  Jim  Love. 


JIM  LOVE  was  Wildcats'  outstanding  best-ball  artist. 
Love  and  Larry  Feldman  had  fine  cards  against  Illinois. 


ANDY  ANDERSON  practices  iron  form  for  Irish  match. 
Andy  gained  most  of  'Cats'  singles  points  against  Irish. 


LINKSMAN  Bob  Fisher  lines  up  putt  in  match  against 
Iowa.  Bob  was  a  consistent  point-getter  tor  the  'Cats. 
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Front  Roir:  W.  Elwood,  J.  Sturgus,  K.  McGee,  A.  Henderson.    Second  Row:  D.  Socha,  B.  Baldwin.  G.  Halas,  T.  K;ig..uzi.s.  H.  ( lilU'spiH.  H.  .|.M-ha.    Back  Row:  Coach 
Riley,  R.  Leigh.  G.  Collias,  T.  McCormick,  L.  Schreiber,  R.  Berger. 


Wrestlin 


The  '51  Wildcat  wrestling  team,  coached  by 
Jack  Riley  and  hampered  by  injuries  and  in- 
experience, copped  only  one  in  11  matches. 
'Cat  matmen  defeated  Great  Lakes  while 
losing  to  Wisconsin,  Ohio  State,  Purdue, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa  State,  Wheaton, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Michigan  State. 

In  the  annual  Conference  Championships, 
held  this  year  in  Patten  Gymnasium,  North- 
western placed  ninth  in  team  standings  while 
standouts  Ralph  Jecha,  gigantic  sophomore 
heavyweight,  and  Dan  Socha  placed  third  and 
fourth  in  their  respective  weight  divisions. 

Steady  performers  on  the  team  were  Dan 
Socha,  130  pounds,  Joe  Sturgus,  167,  Co- 
Captain  George  Halas,  137  and  Ralph  Jecha, 
Heavyweight,  who  compiled  the  best  dual 
meet  records  for  the  year.  Co-Captain  Tom 
Ragouzis  was  sidelined  most  of  the  year  due 
to  illness. 

Letters  were  awarded  by  Coach  Riley  to 
13  men.  Those  receiving  letters  were  Bob 
Berger,  Brian  Baldwin,  George  Collias,  Bill 
Elwood,  Dick  Gillespie,  Tull  Lasswell,  Ralph 
Jecha,  George  Halas,  Joe  Sturgus,  Tom  Mc- 
Cormick, Ken  McGee,  Dan  Socha,  Bob  Leigh. 


WILDCA  r  and  Buckeye  grapple  in  meet  ar  Patten  Gym- 
nasium. Promise  of  fine  team  in  '52  is  shown  by  'Cats. 


SENSATION  of  conference  was  Ralph  Jecha,  defensive 
star  on  football  squad.  Ralph  was  third  in  conference. 


JUNIORS  Bob  Fersellin  and  Mark  Nielsen  show,  victory 
smiles  after  defeating  Iowa  for  second  time  in  season. 


COACH  Tully  P'riedman  and  Captain  Don  Olander  dis- 
cuss Wildcats'  chances  in  coming  Big  10  Championships. 


encin 


Northwestern 's  varsity  fencing  squad 
rounded  out  its  22nd  year  of  competition  with 
victories  over  Chicago,  Iowa,  Notre  Dame, 
Ohio  State  and  Illinois.  The  win  over  Notre 
Dame  marked  the  finish  of  that  school's  long 
winning  streak,  which  began  after  it  was  last 
defeated  by  Northwestern  38  matches  ago. 
The  Wildcats  dropped  meets  to  Chicago,  Wis- 
consin and  Michigan  State. 


Sparking  the  team  were  Donald  Olander 
Captain  and  Junior  AFLA  Epee  Champion, 
epee  and  foil;  Bob  Herrndabler,  sabre;  and 
Carl  Jarolim  and  Chuck  Reese,  foil. 

Other  team  members  were  sophomores  Art 
Matthews,  foil,  and  Chuck  Hedges,  sabre; 
juniors  Bob  Persellin,  sabre,  and  Mark  Niel- 
sen, epee;  senior  Joe  Hilsenhof,  sabre;  and 
alternates  Dune  MacGregor  and  Phil  Citrin. 


Front  Ri,u-  A.  Marquardt,  D.  MacGregor,  R.  Pi'rsellin,  C.  Jarolim,  C.  Hedges.    Bach  Row:  A.  Matthews,  P.  Citrin,  R.  Henndobler,  M.  Nielsen.  J,  Hilsenhof.  Cap- 
tain D.  OUuidei-. 
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Front  Row:  W.  Rolle,\'.  C.  Bastis.  S'.  Kieelund,  \V.  Brobst.    Back  Row:  S.  Hack.  Captain  H.  Kuiie.  Coat-li  Ziimiieiiiian.  K.  Stioiii,  W.  Schipper. 


Rifl 


er 


y 


Gymnastics 


The  1951  varsity  rifle  squad,  coached  by 
Master  Sergeant  E.  L.  Zimmerman,  finished 
the  season  with  a  fine  record  of  12  wins,  6 
losses.  Triumphs  were  gained  over  such  out- 
standing opponents  as  IlHnois,  Ohio  State, 
Cornell  and  Stanford,  while  losses  included 
Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  At  the  Conference 
Championships  held  this  year  at  Urbana, 
Northwestern  finished  in  fourth  place. 


Northwestern's  Centennial  year  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Wildcat  sport — gym- 
nastics. Jim  Peterson,  a  former  champion  at 
Minnesota,  coached  the  young  team  to  a  sea- 
son record  of  two  victories  and  two  defeats. 
Don  Weatherley  and  George  Zima  led  the 
'Cats  over  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Rounding  out 
the  team  were  Steve  Seaberg,  Tom  Peacock 
Joe  Dickshinski. 


Coach  Jim  Peterson,  S.  Seaberg.  T.  Peacock.  D.  \V'eatherIe>',  J.  Dickshinski.  G.  Zinia. 
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Kappa  Sigma 
Intramural  Champions 


Front  Row:  R.  Simon,  P.  Carroll,  W.  Schipper.    Second  Row:  B.  Putnian,  G.  Williams,  R.  Inman,  R.  Hotte.  C.  Danim,  G.  Phund- 
heller.    Back  Row:  C.  Nonis,  W.  Patterson,  C.  Woodbury,  J.  Seher,  B.  Hooper,  C.  Lloyd,  R.  Tolson. 


for  1950 


BOB  XOVAK  proudly  displays  Sweepstakes  Trophy. 
Kappa  Sigs  acquired  about  770  points  during  season. 


I-M   FOOTB.^LL  coach   G.   Phundheller,   Basketball 
Coach  P.  Carroll,  Baseball  Coach  B.  Simon,  J.  Seher. 
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Front  How:  L.  Kaiiney.  T.  Lassweli,  J.  Menor.  R.  McGinn,  P.  Foster.    Second  Row:  D.  LeBuhn,  U.  Stoltz.  D.  Duniont.  T.  Eniich.  J.  Porter.    Bad:  Rmr:  R.  Under- 
wood, R.  Steffe5^  R.  Hanna,  R.  Clayton,  F.  Petraneek,  R.  LeBuhn,  J.  Biever,  Coach  P.  Lindsay. 


Intramural  Football 


Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity  went  all  the  way 
to  win  the  1950  I-M  football  championship  by 
defeating  the  Chi  Psis  7  to  0  in  the  finals.  With 
excellent  teamwork  and  good  pass  receiving, 
the  Phi  Delts  captured  their  league  champion- 
ship and  charged  right  to  the  top  leaving  be- 
hind an  ovitstanding  record  of  only  one  loss. 
The  Chi  Psis  took  second  place  with  Beta 
Theta  Pi  and  Phi  Gamma  Delta  tied  for 
third  and  fourth  place  honors. 


Jim  Porter's  catch  of  Don  LeBuhn 's  three 
yard  pass  late  in  the  second  half  gave  Phi 
Delta  Theta  a  7  to  0  victory  over  Chi  Psi  in 
the  final  play-oif  game.  Due  to  the  20  degree 
temperature  the  game  was  very  slow  until  the 
last  five  minutes  when  the  Phi  Delts  pushed 
their  way  straight  down  into  Chi  Psi  territory 
and  pay  dirt.  After  scoring  a  very  spectacular 
extra  point  the  Phi  Delts  held  the  opposition 
scoreless  for  the  remaining  time. 


PHI  GxAM  Bob  Labudde  gets  good  defense  by  Kletch 
Latta  to  set  pigskin  sailing.  Phi  Gams  came  in  third. 


FINK  FOOTWORK  didn't  get  Beta's  Spike  Vaselopulos 
out  of  trap  by  Phi  Gams  Granger  Cook  and  Jim  Galvin. 
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SCRAMBLE  FOR  rebound  between  Delta  Upsilon  and 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  in  semi-finals.  Phi  Kappa  Psi  won  49-35. 


Intramural 
Basketball 

Phi  Kappa  Psi,  winners  of  the  1951  basket- 
ball trophy,  went  through  a  forceful  season 
with  a  record  of  12  wins  and  one  loss.  Their 
6  feet  2  inch  average  height  and  balance  of 
good  ball  players  made  for  a  winning  team. 
Such  players  as  Norm  Raedle,  who  scored  17 
points  in  the  final  game,  Dick  Doub,  who  was 
the  play  maker  for  the  team,  John  Steeb  and 
Harry  Riley  sparked  their  team   to  victory. 

In  the  semi-hnal  play-offs  the  Phi  Psis  met 
Delta  Upsilon  and  the  game  proved  to  be 
interesting  with  the  score  tied  up  18  to  18  at 
the  half.  But  the  hard  working  Phi  Psis  soon 
gained  the  advantage  and  won  the  game  by  a 
healthy  margin  of  49  to  35.  In  the  final  game 
with  the  Phi  Delts  the  Phi  Psis  started  out  in 
true  fashion  with  a  nice  lead  and  had  no  real 
challenge  until  the  last  few  minutes  of  play. 
Tired  but  relentless,  the  Phi  Psis  retained  their 
lead  and  won  by  52  to  46. 


OPENING  JUMP  in  semi-final  play-off  game  for  I-M 
basketball  trophy  between  Delta  Upsilon  and  Phi  Psis. 


THETA  XI  and  Sigma  Chi  put  on  ballet  in  tussel  tor 
ball  during  league  basketball  game  at  Dyche  Annex. 


Intramural 
Wrestlin 


Beta  Theta  Pi  went  all  the  way  to  cop  the 
1951  intramural  wrestling  championship  bv 
edging  out  Sigma  Chi,  30  to  27.  The  matches 
were  held  in  the  basement  of  Patten  Gym 
with  the  Betas  getting  off  to  a  good  start  by 
obtaining  a  lot  of  extra  points  from  pinnings. 
The  Betas  sent  three  men  into  the  semi-finals 
anci  also  the  same  three  to  the  finals.  They 
were  190-pound  Punch  Flack,  155-pound  Fred 
Pearson,  and  155-pound  Joe  Kiser.  Pearson 
went  on  to  win  the  155-pound  championship. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  took  third  with  23  points, 
Delta  Tau  Delta  fourth  with  22,  and  Kappa 
Sigma  fifth  with  15.  The  first  five  teams 
were  awarded  70,  55,  50,  45,  and  40  intra- 
mural sweepstakes  points,  respectively. 

Some  of  the  other  outstanding  individual 
champions  were  125-pound  Bob  Christensen, 
Delta  Tau  Delta;  135-pound  Len  Vyskocial, 
and  Heavyweight  Tull  Lasswell,  both  of  Phi 
Gamma  Delta. 


BOB  BP.RGER,  referee,  poised  to  hit  mat  three  times, 
but  expert  bridging  saves  Bill  Kruse,  Theta  Xi,  from  pin. 


TWO  TOUGH  customers  test  their  strength  to  gain 
upper  hand.  Beta  Theta  Pi  won  1950  I-M  championship. 


FRED  PF,.\RSON  and  Joe  Kiser,  of  Beta  Theta  Pi, 
grapple  in  mock  march  for  155-pound  championship. 


4C3 


THIS  HARD  hit  ball  down  third  base  line,  good  for  two 
bases.  Delta  Upsilon  won  1950  Softball  championship. 


Intramural 
Baseball 


Delta  Upsilon,  1950  intramural  softball 
champions,  had  a  very  good  season  with  only 
one  loss  against  them.  The  softball  games 
were  held  at  Long  Field  with  12  inch  inter- 
national softball  rules  governing  them.  The 
DUs  were  a  very  well  rounded  team  with 
good  fielding,  fair  hitting,  and  excellent  pitch- 
ing. They  streaked  their  way  to  the  semi- 
finals along  with  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Goodrich 
House  and  Music  Huts.  There  the  DUs  met 
and  conquered  the  Goodrich  team  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  beat  the  Music  Huts.  In  the  final 
game  between  the  DUs  anci  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  the  playing  was  very  one-sided  with  the 
final  score  at  6  to  0  for  DU. 

After  the  finals  were  over,  Don  Blair,  the 
versatile  pitcher  for  Delta  Upsilon,  received 
the  most  valuable  player  award. 


EVEN,  FORCEFUL  swinging  gave  this  player  nice  line 
drive  base   hit.   Sigma   Delta   Chi   took  second  place. 


Front  Rou\-  R.  Berg,  D.  Biehn.   Second  Ron-:  J.  Thomas,  W.  Jones.  J.  Conlan,  C.  Miller.  N.  Kragseth.  Back  Rote:  W.  Horvatich.  R.  Flowers.  J.  Ahlberg.  R.  Freeberg. 
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PAUL  SNOW,  Kappa  Sigma,  winner  of  intramural  golf 
singles  tropiiy,  practices  driving  form  tor  coming  season. 


FANCY  DIVING  just  like  rolling  off  log  for  mtramural 
diver.  Phi  Psi's  stroked  way  to  swimming  championship. 


\M  Golf 


In  the  ever  and  increasingly  popular  game 
of  golf  Paul  Snow  of  Kappa  Sigma  took  the 
honors  of  being  intramural  golf  single  cham- 
pion. Through  experience  and  practice  Snow 
has  acquired  a  good  low  scoring  habit  in 
golf  and  thusly  breezed  through  the  league 
play  and  into  the  finals.  There  he  met  Dean 
Stoltz  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  who  was  also  a 
very  good  player.  The  final  match  was  very 
exciting  with  the  lead  changing  hands  con- 
stantly.   Snow  was  victorious  by  a  4-3  score. 

The  doubles  play-ofTs  were  just  as  exciting 
with  the  intramural  doubles  champions  being 
Johnson  and  Thomas,  Delta  Upsilon.  They 
acquired  35  sweepstakes  points  while  the 
runner-vip  pair,  Sorenson  and  Chapman  of 
Phi   Delta  Theta,   acquired  30  points. 


LM  Swimming 

The  1951  intramural  swimming  trophy  and 
championship  were  taken  over  by  the  Phi 
Kappa  Psis  with  a  startling  display  of  fast 
swimming.  The  swimming  meet  was  held 
in  Patten  Pool  and  contained  eight  principal 
events  including  fancy  ciiving.  Each  house 
could  enter  two  men  in  each  event  and  each 
of  these  men  could  enter  three  events  if  he 
so  wished.  The  Phi  Kappa  Psis  cinched  first 
place  by  a  substantial  margin.  Evans  Scholars 
came  in  second  and  Phi  Delta  Theta  ran  a 
close  third. 

There  was  only  one  recorci  broken  this 
year  and  that  by  Wolf  of  Evans  Scholars. 
He  swam  the  75-yard  backstroke  in  a  time 
of  49.3  which  broke  the  previous  record  of 
50.2. 


PACED  BY  breaststroke  Wolf,  who  broke  record  in  50- 
yard  breaststroke  race.  Evans  Scholars  finished  second. 


INTRAMURAL    TANKMEN    tense    as    they    await 
starter's  gun  in  50-vard  freestyle  race  in  Patten  Pool. 
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CLEAR  FIRST  and  battle  for  second  place  in  220-yard  GOOD  FORM  gives  Alpha  Delt  advantage  in  low  hurdle 

run.  Sigma  Xu  won  1950  outdoor  track  championship.  run.  Sigma  Chi  won  1951  indoor  track  championship. 


LM  Track 


I'M  Tennis 


Sigma  Nu's  trackmen  raced  to  four  firsts 
and  scored  37.5  points  to  win  the  1950  intra- 
mural outdoor  track  meet.  Beta  Theta  Pi 
and  Delta  Upsilon  finished  second  and  third 
respectively. 

Zuraleff,  the  meet's  only  double  winner,  led 
Sigma  Nu  to  victory  by  taking  the  high 
hurdles  and  the  high  jump.  Other  Sigma  Nu 
victories  came  in  the  880-yard  run  and  the 
half-mile  relay. 

This  year's  indoor  track  championship  went 
to  Sigma  Chi  with  a  total  of  20J/2  points. 
Following  in  a  quick  second  place  was  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  with  19^4  points,  Sigma  Nu  was 
third  with  17^4  points.  There  were  two 
records  made  this  year.  McSunas  of  Sigma 
Nu  tied  the  previous  60-yard  dash  record 
with  a  6.4  and  Ciney  Rich  of  Sigma  Chi 
broke  the  low  hurdles  record  with  an  8.5. 


Because  of  a  mix-up  due  to  ineligibility, 
Jim  Sagebiel  of  Sigma  Chi,  who  was  origin- 
ally runner-up  in  tennis  competition,  took 
the  honors  of  intramural  tennis  singles  cham- 
pionship in  the  fall  of  1950.  Sagebiel  is  a 
very  good  tennis  player  with  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence behind  him  and  will  go  far  in  future 
seasons. 

The  doubles  championship,  which  is  played 
in  the  spring,  went  to  Bernard  Frank  and 
Martin  Nierman  of  Phi  Epsilon  Pi.  They 
received  35  sweepstakes  points  for  their  house. 

The  runner-up  team  was  Damm  and  Carroll 
ofKappa  Sigma.  Their  participation  in  the  sport 
contributed  sweepstakes  points  for  the  Kappa 
Sigs  which  aided  them  in  capturing  the  covet- 
ed first  place  Intramural  trophy. 


JIM  SAGEBIEL,  Sigma  Chi,  winner  of  1950  intramural 
tennis  championship  trophy,  all  set  tor  coming  season. 


MARTIN  NIERMAN  and  Bernard  Frank,  Phi  Epsilon 
Pi,  winners  of  1950  intramural  tennis  doubles  trophy. 


Ln  i^WA'-  ■■'■■ 


CHAMPION    JACK    Clark    congratulates    runner-up 
Grant  Golden  after  final  fast  and  furious  ping-pong  bout. 


JACK  CLARK,  Delta  Upsilon,  shows  his  good  form  and 
style  that  made  hmi  unbeatable  in  last  year's  competition. 


IM  Ping'Poni 


I'M  Horseshoes 


Jack  Clark,  Delta  Upsilon,  hit  his  way  into 
the  pot  of  gold  by  becoming  intramural  table 
tennis  singles  champion  of  1950.  The  games 
were  all  played  in  Patten  Gym.  The  final 
game  between  Clark  and  Grant  Golden  of 
Phi  Epsilon  Pi  was  the  best  that  had  been 
witnessed  in  many  years.  Clark,  who  has 
ping-pong  in  his  blood,  and  Grant  Golden, 
who  is  a  good  tennis  player,  fought  it  out 
to  a  two-to-two  game  tie.  During  the  next 
and  deciding  game  the  points  went  to  duce 
six  times.  Clark  finally  got  in  a  good  return 
and  took  the  cup. 

In  the  doubles  play  Sauerberg  and  Brdecka 
of  Delta  Sigma  Pi  defeated  Peters  and  Axel- 
son  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  in  a  very  exciting  game. 


Noel  Hover  of  Kappa  Sigma  showed  how 
to  throw  those  ringers  by  becoming  intra- 
mural horseshoe  singles  champion  of  1950. 
He  had  a  very  good  season  with  very  few 
losses  and  some  excellent  playing.  Hover 
met  Sunny  Shackman  of  Phi  Epsilon  Pi  for 
the  final  play-off  and  defeated  Shackman, 
thus  giving  his  house  35  sweepstakes  points. 

Actually  the  big  surprise  of  the  season 
came  when  Shackman  beat  Neiser  of  Garrett 
in  the  semi-finals.  Neiser  had  won  the  singles 
championship  for  the  preceding  three  years. 

Two  Kappa  Sig  doubles  teams  fought  their 
way  to  the  first  two  positions.  The  final 
match  found  Bill  Schipper  and  Jerry  Seiple 
vs.  Noel  Hover  and  Buck  Putman. 


NOEL  HOVER,  Kappa  Sigma,  1950  intramural  horse- 
shoe champion.  Sunny  Shackman,  Phi  Ep,  runner-up. 


DILIGENT  PRACTICE  paid  off  for  Phi  Epsilon  Pi  as 
thev  picked  up  40  sweepstakes  points  in  I-M  horseshoes. 


ONE  TIME  captain  ot  \U  track  and  basketball  teams, 
Rut  Walter  has  efficiently  carried  outjobofl-M  director. 


LM  Administration 


Northwestern  University's  intramural  ath- 
letic program  has  been  going  since  1928  and 
through  the  years  the  interest  of  students 
and  administration  has  been  increasing.  In- 
tramural activities  are  completely  financed 
by  the  athletic  department  and  are  consid- 
ered to  be  a  very  important  part  of  the 
University's  athletic  program. 

Ted  Payseur  is  director  of  all  athletics  at 
NU  and  immediately  under  him  is  Rut 
Walter,  the  intramural  director.  Walter  has 
been  with  the  University  for  21  years  and 
as  an  NU  undergraduate  in  1930  he  was  cap- 
tain of  the  basketball  and  track  teams.  Eddie 
Ryan,  who  also  teaches  physical  education, 
is  his  direct  assistant.  Much  of  the  work 
in  the  I-M  department  was  carried  out  by 
the  student  managers.  There  is  a  manager 
for  each  class  and  they  work  up  to  the  senior 
manager's  position  in  order.  The  senior  man- 
ager receives  a  varsity  letter  for  his  work. 
This  year  the  managers  are  senior.  Burn 
Casterline,  Alpha  Delt;  junior.  Bud  Woody, 
Phi  Gam;  sophomore,  Stan  Knapp,  Phi  Gam; 
and  freshman.  Bill  Klingman,  Delta  Upsilon. 
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RUT  WALTER  displays  1950-1951  sweepstakes  trophy.     Eddie  Ryan  and  four  student  managers  are  I-M  assistants. 
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Beauty  and  brains  seem  to  be  the  password 
of  Beta  chapter  of  Alpha  Phi  sorority.  Since 
the  late  '20's,  Alpha  Phi  has  had  a  generous 
share  of  queens  and  attendants.  Three  queens 
and  seven  queens'  attendants  have  come  from 
this  group. 

To  prove  its  versatility,  Alpha  Phi  has 
shown  its  interest  in  studies  by  winning  the 
second  place  award  for  scholarship  in  1941  and 
by  going  on  to  take  the  prize-winning  trophy 
among  all  the  women's  houses  in  1942. 

Alpha  Phi  will  be  remembered  by  many 
alums  for  it  was  the  first  sorority  to  be  estab- 
lished here.  Among  its  famous  alumni  are 
Frances  Willard,  whose  name  is  enshrined  in 
Willard  Hall  and  Annie  May  Swift,  for  whom 
the  speech  building  was  named.  Beta  chapter 
of  Alpha  Phi  also  sponsored  the  first  Inter- 
Sorority  Conference,  the  forerunner  of  the 
National  Panhellenic  Council. 


FUN-LOVING  PHIS   of  30's   take 
time  off  from  beach  party  to  cut  up. 


GAY  FLAPPERS  proudly  show  off 
"new"  touring  car  and  sporty  attire. 
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Alpha  Phi 


Spring,  1950,  was  an  outstanding  season  for 
the  Alpha  Phis.  It  was  at  this  time  that  an 
Alpha  Phi  was  elected  "Hello-Girl"  of  the 
sophomore  cotillion,  an  Alpha  Phi  won  the 
WAA  golf  tournament,  and  an  Alpha  Phi 
was  elected  president  of  Shi-Ai.  Hello-Girl, 
Lee  Iwaniec,  became  prominent  in  campus 
activities  after  her  performances  in  the  Waa- 
Mu  show  and  her  services  as  cheerleader.  The 
golf  trophy  went  to  a  freshman,  Cynthia 
Corcoran,  who  out-golfed  all  her  upperclass 
opponents. 

One  of  the  most  often  heard  names  on 
campus  belongs  to  an  Alpha  Phi,  Dolly  Sharp. 
There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  campus  life  which 
hasn't  seen  Dolly  at  one  time  or  another.  Her 
efforts  were  rewarded  when  she  was  elected  to 
Mortar  Board,  and  when  Shi-Ai  chose  her  for 
president. 

Another  honorary  which  is  presided  over  by 
an  Alpha  Phi  is  Phi  Beta.  Marilyn  Musick  is 
the  gavel  wielder  in  this  group. 

Chapter  functions  are  supervised  by  Presi- 
dent Rogerta  Dickenson,  and  the  care  of  the 
Alpha  Phi  house  is  in  the  hands  of  house- 
mother, Mrs.  Hines. 


OFFICERS  make  plans  and  talk  with  housemother. 
FLOAT,  "Don't  Toy  with  Us,Ohio,"  occupies  this  group. 
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GIRLS  RELAX  on  their  sun  purch  with  bridge  game. 
"NOW  BE  SURE  and  come  to  next  DG  open  house." 


From  Psi  U  Dream  Girl  to  Mortar  Board 
president  Delta  Gamma  has  made  a  name  for 
itself  on  the  Northwestern  campus.  Probably 
the  most  famous  DG  this  year  was  Jane  Smith 
whose  three  busy  years  in  campus  activities 
were  culminated  by  her  election  to  Mortar 
Board.  Later  that  august  group  selected  Jane 
to  be  its  president.  An  all-round  activities  girl 
is  Jean  Hartman  who  was  head  of  Homecom- 
ing publicity,  business  manager  of  the  Fashion 
Fair,  and  co-prociuction  manager  of  Waa-Mu. 

The  word  honorary  is  no  uncommon  term 
around  the  DG  house,  for  there  are  three 
members  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  three 
members  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  and  one  mem- 
ber of  Phi  Beta.  Alpha  Lambs  are  Betty  Ross, 
Nancy  Veach,  and  Joan  Riviere.  SAI  claims 
Betty  Gyspers,  Joan  Douglas  and  Joan 
Bennet,  and  Jan  Cooper  is  the  Phi  Beta. 

Wielding  the  DG  anchor  was  President 
Jean  Holgate  with  first  mate  Jane  Smith 
assisting  her.  Housemother,  Mrs.  Kniskern, 
kept  the  DG  house  in  ship-shape 


Delta  Gamma 


Friiiit  Riiw:  B.  n:\tes,  S    Watter,  ,1.  Klontz,  J.  Clemence,  C.  Cannon,  (J.  Scliramin,  N.  Draper,  N.  Witte.    v' 
B.  ,Jahr,  J.  Lynch,  M.  Williams,  S.  Smith,  M.  McDonald,  D,  Hoffman,  R,  Gottermeyer,  C.  Urschel,    Thira 


Scconit  Row:  J.  Kendall,  C.  Hudson,  M.  Seely,  J.  Cook, 

.  --■ _,_...,. .,,  ^.„ „  ,^.,  ^.  ^.^^..„,     .  ..irrf  fioii'.-  M.  Gr.ty,  J.  Chambers,  M,  Pfister,  L.  Gavin,  J. 

Hartman,  ,1.  Holfiate,  .1.  Bennett,  M.  Siniones,  S.  Waters,  M.  Kleinman,  V.  Elder,  A.  Ball,  Fourth  Rolo:  C.  Hempe,  M.  Metz,  H.  Donnelly,  P.  Mathv,  G.  Ivlaus, 
,1.  Bhesmer,  C.  Slaw.son,  N.  Palmer,  E.  Benton,  R.  Gilmore,  M.  Harris.  Fifth  Row:  G.  ,Iohnson,  B.  Butcher,  B.  Moore,  J.  Riviere,  N.  Veach,  J.  Mills,  C.  KelloRg, 
B.  ^.trails,  M.  krablie,  ('.  Gihsoii,  S,  Olsen,  Back  Row:  M.  Hubbard,  J.  Hastinas,  D.  Waye,  C.  Buhner,  J.  Cooper,  K.  Wiemann,  S.  Paker,  E.  Kuehmsted,  E.  Ross, 
L.  Lmcberry,  ,1.  Douglass,  E.  Kurtz,  G.  Gebhart 
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TURX-OF-tlie-century    members    made 
chapter  prominent  in  campus  activities. 


DCs  BIGGEST  Side  Show  in  Any  Cir- 
cus"   stole    the    show    in    early    1930's. 


Three  national  presidents  and  three  na- 
tional treasurers  of  Delta  Gamma  fraternity 
have  brought  the  Northwestern  chapter, 
Sigma,  recognition  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

The  initiators  of  Sigma  chapter  modestly 
began  the  second  women's  social  fraternity  on 
the  Northwestern  campus.  Though  there  were 
very  few  founders,  one  of  them  became  the 
first  woman  to  receive  a  Ph.D.  at  North- 
western. 

Proudly  the  DCs,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  boast  of  their  beauty  queens  and 
campus  leaders  from"  Y"  presidents  in  the  early 
days  to  the  present  president  of  Mortarboard. 

Sigma  chapter  has  backed  the  national 
project  of  sight  conservation  and  aid  to  the 
blind  for  many  years.  For  the  past  four  years 
they  have  been  able  to  give  a  more  personal 
service  by  reading  all  assignments  to  the 
several  blind  students  enrolled  at  North  western. 


.   .   .    18^2 
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Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  became  the  proud 
possessor  of  the  WAA  trophy  this  year  for  the 
third  consecutive  time.  Kappas  had  taken 
awards  in  archery,  tennis  doubles  and  baslcet- 
ball. 

Individually  the  Kappas,  sparked  by  Presi- 
dent Sally  Miller,  were  represented  in  many 
campus  activities.  Sally  Rowe  served  as  SGB 
secretary,  while  Marge  Fick  held  the  same 
position  in  Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Marge  was  also 
vice-president  of  WAA.  Entertainer  Helen 
Branson  led  NU  cheers  and  was  in  Dolphin 
and  Waa-Mu  shows.  Nan  Weimar,  another 
Kappa  entertainer,  starred  in  Red  Cross  and 
Profile  shows  as  well  as  the  SSF  auction. 
Betty  Turton  co-headed  wardrobes  for  the 
Profile  Fair  and  was  on  Jr.  council  and  Shi-Ai. 

In  speech  affairs  Ellen  Mielke  presided  over 
the  Student  Senate  and  was  treasurer  of 
Zeta  Phi  Eta.  Ellen  Ross  broadcast  over 
WCAT  and  was  secretary  of  BPL-NIC 
political  party. 


KAPPAS  get  set  for  short  spin  in  sporty  convertible. 
GIRLS  hold  informal  song  practice,  complete  with  uke! 


Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 


Front  Ruu:  }.  h.  Bradley,  N.  E.  Allrn-u  mi  i  h,  1'.  A.  Probeck.  P.  A.O  I'.i.  .,  \l.  ,1.  ,l,n.,j,,,  _M .  A.  lo  dil...  Ik  La.-l,  \ .  K.  -MilUi.  M.  ilal^uii.  M.  B.  Baliman.  B.  Emrich. 
Second  Row:  M.  C.  Tanner,  M.  S.  Dunkelbcrg.  A.  Robinson.  C.  Price,  S.  Ruedel,  1>.  Forrest.  J.  WUmipev,  AI.  iMurrav.  J.  B.  Frei,  J.  M.  Smith,  M.  A.  Mayfield, 
N,  L.  Scrivner,  S.  Tullar,  H.  L.  Hampton.  Third  Row:  M.  E.  Evans,  R.  E.  Hubbard,  B.  A.  Gibbs.  R.  L.  Heath.  B.  C.  Turton,  C.  J.  Miller.  J.  E.  Javidge,  S,  A. 
Stevenson,  E.  R.  Nielke.  S.  Rowe.  E.  Ross.  C.  Guthrie,  H.  Reed.  Fourth  Row:  J.  Zellmer.  D.  Glatte,  N.  Hoopes,  G.  Griswold,  J.  Ream,  S.  Stevenson,  N.  J.  Allen. 
J.  L.  Haeberly,  M.  Calderwood.  J.  Mark.  K.  Hjermstad,  N.  Weimar.  Fifth  Row:  B.  Tower,  M.  Singleton,  R.  Buffett,  J.  Dyer,  0.  Sheer,  J.  Lineberrv,  V.  Beardslev, 
P,  Bennett,  J.  Evans,  B.  Miller.  C.  Wing.  Back  Row:  R.  Gibbon.  D.  Dawley.  E.  Baitinger,  M.  Roberts,  S.  Sloan,  M.  Childe,  J.  Taylor,  J.  McConkey,  J.  Englema'n, 
S.  Stilson.  P.  Sullivan.  A.  Reynolds,  N,  Kendall. 
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GRADUATION!  Senior  members,  wear- 
ing caps  and  gowns,  are  honored  by  sisters. 


EARLY  assemblage  of  Upsilon  members 
showed  steadily  growing  strength  of  KKG. 


I 


•    • 


1882 


IKKT 


When  six  girls  at  Monmouth  College  turned 
the  key  in  a  new  door  to  fraternity  life,  they 
probably  little  realized  that  within  eighty 
years  similar  keys  were  to  open  the  doors  to  82 
active  chapters  and  262  alumnae  associations 
all  over  the  world. 

Progressing  rapidly,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
has  distinguished  itself  by  its  activities  and 
alumnae:  in  1881  Kappa  became  the  first 
woman's  fraternity  to  publish  its  own  maga- 
zine; 1891  saw  Kappa  call  the  first  Panhellenic 
Congress;  Kappa's  alumnae  include  illustrious 
women  in  many  fields  including  presidencies  in 
National  Panhellenic,  ^'assar  College  and 
YWCA. 

The  Upsilon  key  appeared  at  Northwestern 
in  1882.  Various  trophies  indicate  its  versa- 
tility, in  homecoming  activities,  Pep  Club, 
Orchesis,  and  athletics.  Alumnae  became 
famous  as  top  models,  golfers,  and  play 
directors,  and  one  as  Kappa  Grand  National 
President. 
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Front  Row:  J.  Brunkow.  A.  McDorman,  N.  Ward.  A.  Schumacher,  M.  Wade.  M.  Bunnell.  Second  Row:  J.  Keyes,  A.  Templeton.  J.  EUmore,  C.  McGrew.  S.  Buckles, 
J.  Winton,  B.  Melvin,  J.  Leichtfuss,  C.  Becker.  Third  Rou':  A.  Gridley.  M.  Teetor.  J.  Rasmussen,  S.  Mair,  P.  Ayars,  E.  Meacham.  K.  Longenecker,  H.  .Arnold, 
P.  Balkan],  C.  Sorrells,  M.  Steiner.  Fourth  Row:  J.  Peters,  M.  Lacy,  B,  Tanner,  P.  Hurd,  N.  Klingstedt,  J.  Trenchard,  N.  Foss,  G.  Sollitt,  M.  Nelson,  M.  Williams, 
S.  Chanibliss.  Fifth  Raw:  S.  Miller,  J.  Masters,  K.  Muller,  A.  Tucker,  .J,  Holland,  E.  Sttipton,  C.  Dempsey,  J.  Collins,  S.  Hornbogen,  P.  Erb,  S.  Spencer.  Sixth 
Row:  P.  Maquire,  N.  Lindhery.  L.  Luers,  .1.  Packard.  N.  Clifford.  F.  Burwell.  M.  Meyer.  J.  Sidener.  P.  Yater,  A.  Breckwoldt.  P.  Freeman.  Back  Row:  A.  Ayars, 
J.  Mundie.  M.  Faber,  B.  Roth,  S.  Lavery,  B,  Elmers,  N.  Brehm.  A.  Centwell.  J.  Converse,  S.  Houston,  B.  Brown. 


Kappa  Alpha  Theta 


FOUR  THETA  OFFICERS  head  toward  Scott  gardens. 
RUGGED  .PRACTICE  precedes  annual  football  game. 


If  it's  variety  you  want,  you  can  find  it  in 
the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  house.  From  dream 
girls  to  scholastic  leaders  and  from  blue  jean 
parties  to  formals,  the  activities  and  social 
calendar  of  the  Thetas  is  overflowing. 

Holding  their  own  along  the  row  of  sorority 
houses  the  Thetas  can  boast  of  such  beauties 
as  Nancy  Danforth,  elected  most  beautiful 
freshman  woman  in  a  campus  contest,  and 
Marge  Lacy,  chosen  Dream  Girl  of  Kappa 
Sigma;  outstanding  seniors  like  Nels  Culbert- 
son.  Speech  School  and  Nell  Watson,  Educa- 
tion School;  and  activity  girls  like  Joanne 
Sidener,  elected  to  Shi-Ai,  editor  of  Dolphin 
showbook  and  the  YWCA  newspaper;  and 
Betty  Tanner,  vice-president  of  Mortar  Board 
and  the  YWCA,- and  co-chairman  of  the  Shi- 
Ai  Bat. 

Sports  minded  women  also  find  their  places 
among  the  Thetas  with  Barbara  Westrate, 
sportshead  of  WAA  speedball,  and  Alice  Mae 
Gridley,  secretary  of  the  Loreli  Club. 

The  house  is  headed  by  Joanne  Trenchard. 
Nancy  Kingsted  t  is  vice-presiden  t,  and  Naydne 
Foss    and    Patte    Preble  are  social  chairmen. 
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Talent  plus  pep  equals  achievement.  So 
goes  the  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  formula  for 
winning  numerous  awards  and  trophies  in  its 
63  years  on  the  Evanston  campus.  Since  their 
establishment  at  Northwestern  University  in 
1887,  the  Thetas  have  gained  recognition 
through  their  creative  abilities  as  well  as 
through  artistic  talents  and  scholarship. 

First  place  honors  in  Homecoming  Frolics 
went  to  the  Thetas  in  1933  and  1935,  while  in 
the  same  decade  they  won  three  trophies  for 
scholarship.  The  Shi-Ai  Sing  trophies  found 
their  way  to  the  Theta  house  in  .35,  .36,  and 
.43,  and  in  1950  this  half  century  collection  of 
"brass"  was  culminated  with  the  May  Sing 
award. 

The  famous  movie  actress  Jennifer  Jones; 
Fred  Waring's  top  songstress,  Jane  Wilson; 
and  the  renowned  Washington  correspondent, 
Genevieve  Forbes  Harrick,  name  only  a  few  of 
the  outstanding  members  to  which  the  local 
chapter  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  points  with 
pride. 


.    1887 


THETA  CAROUSAL,  with  happy  group 
ot  barkers,  enlivens   1927  Circus  parade. 


HIGHLIGHT  OF  1923— Marg  Clayton 
wins     coveted     honor    ot     May    Queen. 
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Two  pins  symbolize  the  highest  authority  in 
the  local  Epsilon  chapter  of  Gamma  Phi 
Beta  sorority.  The  first,  which  is  worn  by  the 
president,  is  an  all  diamond  pin  of  a  former 
International  president  and  member  of  the 
Epsilon  chapter.  The  other,  worn  by  the  house 
president,  is  the  pin  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  chapter. 

Since  1930,  the  sorority  has  awarded  each 
year  one  thousand  dollars  to  pledges  and 
actives  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  leader- 
ship in  the  house  and  on  the  campus. 

Among  the  outstanding  alumnae  of  the 
Gamma  Phis  is  Florence  Patterson  who  has 
been  decorated  for  bravery  by  three  countries. 
Margaret  Higgins,  another  alumna,  was  the 
first  woman  war  correspondent  on  the  Korean 
front. 


"Tg    PRACTICE,  practice  and  more  practice 
A-^'^y  M    resulted   in    prize-winning   circus   stunts. 

Ik.  '^• 

>:::,..,., 

.ifc'^'^^'-^     '-1    PROUD  Gamma  Phi's  with  friends  after 
installation  of  Epsilon  chapter  in   If 
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Front  Roir:  B.  Rewej',  N.  Garton,  B.  Squires.  C.  Lombard.  M.  Cadj'.  M.  Packard,  B.  Parke,  A.  Jung,  A.  Eriekson.  Second  Ro^v:  J.  Heath,  M.  Halladay,  J.  Betz, 
R.  Yohe,  P.  Bonebrake,  M.  Bald,  B.  R.  McDaiiiel.  N.  Agicola,  J.  Budinger.  J.  Widau,  C.  Leachnian.  Third  Roiv:  C.  Alexander.  D.  Redmond,  M.  Maudlin,  A.  Bud- 
inger.  P.  Cordinger,  G.  Simmons,  L.  Weikart,  J.  P'leming.  B.  Grubb,  B.  Hunter,  N.  Kamen.    Fourth  Row:  M.  Heilman.  Carlyn,  C.  Donnelly.  M.  Paulus,  S.  Stoller. 

D.  Brown.  J.  Weaver.  R.  Wagner.  S.  Ainsworth.    Fifth  Row:  J.  Wessinger.  M.  Carter.  N.  Funston.  M.  Adamson,  B.  Kallman.  C.  Davison.  F.  Lathrop.  R.  Mount, 

E.  Obermeier.  S.  Krapp,  N.  Homes,  N.  Bartholomew.  Back  Row:  M.  Campbell.  M.  Davis,  K.  Johnston.  L.  Baker.  M.  Monk,  A.  Hamilton.  J.  Sunime,  M.  Davis. 
P.  Bilty,  C.  Bronston.  C.  Luthmers. 


Gamma  Phi  Beta 


Gamma  Phi's  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
work  and  activities  this  year.  Sue  Stoller  won 
the  Women's  Single  Tennis  championship 
while  the  Sigma  Nu's  awarded  Ann  Hunter  the 
Sigma  Nu  girl  trophy. 

Lorie  Wiekart,  one  of  the  most  activities 
conscious  Gamma  Phis,  was  the  1950  May 
Queen,  vice-president  of  Mortar  Board,  co- 
chairman  of  the  1950  Career  Conference  and 
a  member  of  the  Daily  Northwestern  Editorial 
hoard.  Campus  productions  found  Addie 
Gibb  as  make-up  chairman  for  the  Dolphin 
Show,  Waa-Mu  assistant  production  manager, 
and  a  member  of  the  1951  advisory  board  of 
the  Waa-Mu  show.  SGB  member  Bev  Kall- 
man was  the  promotion  manager  for  the 
Syllabus  and  chairman  of  the  Homecoming 
Dance.  Athletic  Connie  Alexander  was  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  WAA  and  vice-president  of 
the  Loreli  Club. 

President  Lorie  Wiekart  directed  chapter 
activities  as  well  as  campvis  activities.  Her 
vice-president  was  Addie  Gibb. 

Marilyn  Stromberg  and  Barbara  Gibb, 
secretaries,  and  Pat  Gardiner,  treasurer,  com- 
pleted the  list  of  officers. 


GIRLS,  drawn  from  work,  enjoy  Lake  Michigan's  sun. 
GAMMA  PHFs  show  purple  spirit  before  big  game 
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"DOf^S  anybody  want  a  cigarette?"  asks  one  AX  officer. 
PLEDGES  wait  anxiously  to  present  their  weekly  skit. 


While  Alpha  Chi  Omega's  Ruth  Kelly  was 
handed  NU's  vote  in  a  national  "Esquire 
Girl"  contest  this  year,  her  sisters  were  busy 
winning  honors  in  other  fields.  The  coveted 
junior  pep  commissioner  spot  went  to  Anne 
Arbogast,  and  swimmer  Posy  Overaker  headed 
Loreli  Club  and  was  the  Dolphin  Show's 
assistant  ballet  director.  Associated  Women 
Students  chose  Nancy  Flint  president. 

Publications  staffs  were  abetted  by  fovir 
Alpha  Chis:  Nancy  Biebel  copy-edited  the 
Directory  and  night-edited  the  Daily,  and 
Nancy  Hawlick  and  Athy  Andrews  led  adver- 
tising and  sorority  staffs  for  the  Directory. 

Nancy  Hawlick  also  guided  the  Waa-Mu 
showbook  committee,  and  Joan  Foley  was 
Waa-Mu  business  manager.  Station  WNUR 
claimed  Helen  Blackman  as  traffic  manager. 

Pat  Dodge  and  Barb  Baltzer,  vice-presi- 
dents, assisted  President  Mickey  Kauffman 
in  her  chapter  duties. 


Alpha  Chi  Omega 


Front  Row:  C,  Rich.  L.  Davis.  M.  McFa\-den.  \.  Sikorski.  C.  Miller.  \".  Hanes,  N.  Aleschwager.  Second  Row:  P.  Howe.  L.  Ford.  E.  Overaker.  M.  Newman.  A.  L. 
Isenherg,  M.  M.  Carter,  N.  A.  Willett.  C.  J.  Kennedy.  J.  R.  Jenkins.  ThinI  Row:  D.  J.  Wright.  M.  J.  Brock.  J.  A.  Manz.  B.  Baltzer.  M.  Kauffman.  Mrs.  O.  Volk- 
nian.  P.  Mvover.  D.  Cafferata.  H.  Blackman.  E.  Windsor.  I^.  Summers.  Fourth  Row:  B.  A.  Bucklen.  B.  Baughman,  A.  Andrews.  P.  Foran.  J.  McCrorv.  J.  Zavertnik. 
J.  Sehoonmaker.  M.  E.  Shallow.  J.  L.  DeMint.  E.  M.  Kostka.  Fifth  Row:  S.  S.  Thompson.  V.  H.  Brock.  P.  A.  Merrick,  B.  J.  Stern,  L.  .J.  Wesch,  N.  M.  Fischer, 
J.  F.  Schmidt.  J.  A.  Barker,  B.  Barrow,  B.  M.  Deady.  Bach  Row:  N.  J.  Hawlick,  N.  Weber,  N.  Liebrock,  E.  Brunn,  C,  A.  Watts,  R.  E.  Kelly,  J.  Tatge,  M,  Ross, 
E.  B,  Ellis,  B.  Howe,  M.  h.  Woodworth. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING  adds  Oriental  Air 
to   rush  party   held   at  member's   home. 


1929    CIRCUS    float   "clowns"    its    way 
down  Sheridan  Rd.  during  big  celebration. 


Alpha  Chi  Omega  scrapbooks  tell  the  story 
of  61  years  of  campus  leadership.  The  girls  of 
Alpha  Chi  have  been  active  in  publications 
since  the  days  when  Connie  McClure  was 
first  woman  editor  of  the  Daily  Northwestern. 
Eight  of  the  girls  have  written  columns  for  the 
Daily,  most  recently  Midge  Foster.  In  1948 
two  Alpha  Chis,  Nikki  Woods  and  Joan 
Forsythe,  co-edited  the  Purple  Parrot. 

The  trophy  cases  show  eight  firsts  in  Home- 
coming contests  as  well  as  awards  for  scho- 
lastic standing,  circus  floats,  and  the  1936 
Mock  Political  Convention  parade. 

Vicki  Butler  was  the  third  Alpha  Chi  May 
Queen,  and  four  of  the  girls  have  been  at- 
tendants. Waa-Mu  has  brought  recognition  to 
three  Gamma  chapter  girls;  Melba  Dohrman 
of  early  Waa-Mu  fame  is  among  the  most 
noted  of  Gamma  alums. 

Back  in  1934  two  Alpha  Chis  were  listed 
as  "most  popular  coeds",  setting  a  precedent 
succeeding  Alpha  Chi  Omegas  have  main- 
tained successfuUv. 


1890 


AXQ 
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BEAUTY  WAS  PASSWORD  as  Pi  Phi 

float  led  the   1922  Homecoming  parade. 


COY    LASSIES    in    raccoon    coats    and 
old    fliver   exemplify    the    Roaring    20's! 


1894 


nBo 


Pi  Beta  Phi  has  many  "firsts"  to  its  credit. 
Founded  at  Monmouth  College,  in  1867,  it 
was  the  first  national  fraternity  for  college 
women.  The  Northwestern  chapter,  Illinois 
Epsilon,  was  organized  May  26,  1894.  Meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  h^mes  of  members  in 
Evanston  and  later  in  old  Willard.  By  1928, 
the  group  had  moved  into  its  own  house  in  the 
quadrangle. 

Distinguished  alumni  from  the  North- 
western chapter  include  Amy  Birnham  Onken, 
Grand  President  of  Pi  Beta  Phi;  Dr.  Ester 
MacDonald  Lloyd-Jones,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of 
Columbia  University'sTeachers' College;  Mar- 
gretta  Putman,  a  founder  of  Mortar  Board, 
now  active  in  Missouri  politics;  and  the 
actress  Patricia  Neal,  former  Syllabus  Queen. 

The  Pi  Phis  maintain  a  settlement  school 
for  mountain  children  in  Gatlinburg,  Tennes- 
see; and  throughout  the  years  have  been 
active  in  all  phases  of  college  life  and  campus 
activities. 
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Versatility  is  the  keynote  of  Pi  Phi  activi- 
ties. Under  President  Jo  Sundine  the  so- 
rority distinguished  itself  in  many  fields. 

In  the  entertainment  world  Marge  Hendry 
and  Jan  Rutledge  were  Profile  Fashion  Fair 
models,  and  Nan  Sorenson  was  a  Dolphin 
Show  water  ballerina.  Lois  Lindgren  starred 
in  the  1950  Waa-Mu  Show. 

On  the  sports  side  the  Pi  Phi's  won  the 
WAA  spring  swimming  trophy.  In  the  YWCA 
spring  bridge  tournament  they  were  also 
champions.  June  Laughlin  was  WAA  head  of 
hockey  and  Ann  Gregory,  head  of  riflery. 

The  girls  carried  off  honors  in  several  other 
departments.  Centra  Mcllwain  graduated  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  June  Laughlin  and  Jo  Sundine 
were  elected  to  Shi-Ai.  Lee  Schendorf  was  a 
member  of  the  Student  Governing  Board,  and 
Betsy  Taylor  was  social  chairman  of  the 
Wildcat  Council. 

In  the  Pi  Phi  social  whirl  were  a  Barn  Dance 
in  October  at  the  Fireside  Restaurant,  a 
Dad's  Day  on  October  21,  and  the  January 
Dinner  Dance  at  Brookwood  Country  Club. 


I; 


^ 


i^  ^^t^.sf^  %^ 


SCOTT  GARDENS  prove  inviting  to  Pi  Plii  officers. 
FORGETTING  WORK,  girls  discuss  coming  party. 


Pi  Beta  Phi 


Front  Row:  B.  Ta^'lor.  D.  Montgonierv.  S.  Blakeslee,  M.  Jones,  P.  Rariden.  jM.  Siadv.  R.  Stephenson,  J.  Rutledge.  N.  I-'oster.  Second  Roir:  M.  Hoge.  S.  Green.  J. 
Green.  B.  Hendrickson.  N.  McLeod,  B^  Vette,  P.  Bolton.  M.  Hicks.  S.  Brundage.  M.  Wilson.  N.  Wellwood.  N.  Trjon.  Third  Roir:  M.  Gladson.  M.  Schier.  S.  Marcy, 
M.  Stryker.  M.  Sledz.  L.  Betton.  E.  Grimes,  M.  Sorenson.  B.  Dye.  B.  McGregor.  Fourth  Row:  E.  Lane,  M.  Hendrv.  A.  Gregory.  M.  Rich,  J.  Sundine.  Mrs.  W. 
Heilman.  S.  Essex.  A.  Lawless,  J.  Gallaher,  P.  Abel.  M.  Bowen.  Fifth  Row:  B.  McCuskey.  S.  Dye.  .].  Carroll.  M.  Funk.  D.  Rogers,  F.  Phillips,  S.  Smart,  M.  Bonke, 
J.  Kelly,  E.  Llbdell,  M.  Hartman.  D.  Limbrock.  J.  Nixon.  S.  Larson.  Sixth  Row:  G.  Chapler.  G.  Greear.  .).  Peterson.  J.  Laughlin.  E.  Ward,  J.  Sheppard.  J.  Cooke, 
J.  Beaver.  M.  L.  Fisher.  B.  Sours.  B.  Carr.  Back  Row:  C.  Cutler,  L.  Corbett,  G.  Elj-.  J.  Boren.  C.  Warwick,  B.  Baker.  J.  Zaumeyer.  M.  Lusk,  C.  Pember.  D.  Brown. 
N.  Fisher.  L.  Lindgren,  G.  Underwood,  P.  Fox. 
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Front  Row:  H.  LaLande.  F.  Dix,  S.  Hamm.  M.  Blai^^ddl,  S.  MrKiiilcy.  .J.  ^'orge,  G.  Collins.  M.  Wood.  P.  Lay.  Second  Row:  I.  Wilkins.  G.  Conrad.  R  Hanes.  K. 
Lundgaard,  M.  Larson.  D.  Chapman.  M.  Carter.  C.  Gough.  S.  Schrader.  H.  Henke.  ^L  Haniann.  B.  Lichtsinn.  Third  Row:  P.  Case\',  C.  Macnair.  J.  Laury,  L. 
Lawson.  J.  Swanson.  B.  Savers.  P.  Spotts,  D.  Brown.  L.  Jones,  C.  Anderson.  B.  Sands.  J.  Ravmalev,  P.  Martin.  Fourth  Row:  J.  McKa\'.  E.  McDermott,  J.  Rey- 
nolds. R.  Carlson,  M.  Maxwell.  B.  J.  Yost.  ^L  A.  Arnholt.  M.  Elliott.  B.  Etzenhouser.  U.  Pvemont.  C.  Engelhard.  N.  Wright.  M.  Wilder.  Fifth  Row:  M.  Erikson, 
J.  Crouch,  M.  A.  Shonkwiler,  M.  Fulton.  R.  Knuti,  C.  Seller,  T.  Dille,  J.  Woodruff,  L.  Cain,  J.  Resseguie,  A.  Nelson.  Back  Row:  R.  Hempel,  F.  Woods,  G.  Erick- 
son,  P.  Lathrop,  D.  Henderson,  E.  Franke,  F.  Hachtel.  D.  Feuillan.  M.  Jones.  B.  Harrod,  S.  Hester,  P.  Burtwell,  J.  Gollan. 


Delta  Delta  Delta 


TRl  Dt.L.  rOP'FICERS  brighten  an  east  quad  archway. 
PLEDGES  and  actives  meet  at  weekly  chapter  dinner. 
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Tri  Belt's  again  invaded  the  fields  of 
scholarship  and  activities  with  vim,  vigor  and 
vitality.  President  Rusty  Brown  was  Shi-Ai 
"Bat"  co-chairman,  president  of  YWCA., 
in  the  May  Court  and  served  on  Mortar 
Board.  Pat  Spotts  also  served  on  Mortar 
Board,  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  and  as  president 
of  Women's  Athletic  Association.  Waa-Mu 
claimed  Carol  Anderson  as  Co-chairman, 
Bev  Sands,  Public  Relations  Head  and 
Hilde  Henke,  Mary  Louise  Wilson  and  Judy 
Magner  as  Waa-Mu  leads. 

Jo  Laury  planned  the  annual  Christmas 
breakfast,  the  Tri  Delt  musical  scholarship 
project  and  parent's  weekend. 

Josie  Raymaley  was  guest  editor  for  Made- 
moiselle. The  Tri  Delts  were  represented  in 
Scott  Hall  by  Social  Chairman,  Eliz  Franke 
and  Co-chairman  of  the  300  Room,  Mary 
Helen  Maxwell,  also  a  member  of  Alpha 
Lambda  Delta.  Shi-Ai  claimed  Betty  Sayers. 

Tri  Delt  won  first  place  for  their  Home- 
coming float  and  copped  the  WAA  bowling 
trophy  for  the  second  straight  year. 


"So  far  west!"  objected  an  eastern  chapter 
before  Upsilon  of  Delta  Delta  Delta  was 
established  at  Northwestern  in  June,  1895. 
Objections  ceaseci,  however,  when  it  was 
realized  that  Tri  Delta  thrived  in  that  western 
atmosphere. 

Former  members  of  Northwestern's  chapter 
have  figured  prominently  across  the  United 
States.  Amy  Olgen  Parmalee,  president  of  the 
Junior  Class  here  and  former  national  presi- 
dent of  the  sorority,  became  Dean  of  Women 
at  Colorado  State  College  in  1938.  The  same 
year,  Sue  Harbattle,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  was 
legislative  secretary  of  the  Ohio  League  of 
Women  Voters.  More  recently,  Peggy  Dow,  a 
former  Dream  Girl  of  PiKA,  signed  a  contract 
with  M.G.M. 

At  Northwestern,  TriDelt  has  combined 
both  activities  and  academic  achievements. 
It  led  in  scholarship  and  pledge  scholarship 
in  1937-38  and  placed  first  in  the  Homecoming 
float  contest  in  1946.  Three  years  later  it  won 
the  Women's  Sing  contest  and  captured  the 
Navy  Empress  sword. 


fAM\ 


•  • 


1895 


MEMBERS  OF  campus  chapter  during 
early  years  line  up  in  conventional  pose. 


TRI  BELTS  of  class  of  'IS  help  other 
members  publicize  class  accomplishments. 
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tXQ 


•  0 


1901 


In  1901  Xi  chapter  of  Chi  Omega  became 
the  ninth  women's  fraternity  at  Northwestern. 
Beginning  with  four  charter  members,  Xi  has 
grown  to  93  actives  and  800  alumnae. 

Playing  a  prominent  part  in  campus  ac- 
tivities, Xi  has  had  33  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  22 
members  of  Mortar  Board,  41  editors  of 
various  publications  and  four  May  Queens. 
Its  trophy  collection  includes  those  won  for 
homecoming  projects,  athletics  and  May  Day 
festivities. 

Chi  Omega's  projects  include  scholarship 
and  activities  awards  and  a  Social  Science 
Award. 

Past  years  have  seen  outstanding  Chi 
Omegas  win  acclaim  as  professors,  musicians, 
authors  and  lecturers.  Mrs.  Claudine  Mason, 
Northwestern's  Dean  of  Women  and  Eleanor 
Lewis,  formerly  with  Deering  Library,  are 
Chi  Omega  alumnae. 


UNUSUAL  SPRING  day   in   Evanston 
gave  girls  chance  to  pose  for  camera  fan. 


EVEN  COEDS  of  1910  drove  .  .  .  with 
hats  well-anchored,  they're  all  set  for  spin. 
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Fr,iiit  Rou:-  J.  Laiidln'iE.  N.  Just,  N.  Biaun,  J.  Jackett,  C".  Price,  R.  Kazar.  J.  Backe,  .1.  C'umiiiiiis,  M.  I'ullc  r,  A.  Hijilit.  Srroiiil  Raw:  N.  Duiiliai,  P.  Dix,  P.  Ott,  M. 
Stines,  P.  White,  A.  Krainik,  M.  Scliopp.  K.  Shull,  N.  Holland,  N.  Whitford.  Thiril  Raw:  B.  Kieiile,  A.  Schadp,  M.  Williamson,  M.  Sinek,  P.  Schill,  B.  Pa.vle?s,  R.  James, 
D.  Ryde.  J.  Sowden,  J.  Schriner.  Back  Rou':  M.  Chuckas,  M.  Kemp,  S.  Farr,  C.  Bockhorst.  G.  Sorenson,  P.  Adams,  D.  Kolstedt,  J.  Schneider,  J.  Rumsfeld,  S.  Nelson. 


Chi  Omega 


The  year  1951  marked  two  prominent  dates 
for  Chi  Omega;  one  was  the  Centennial  of 
Northwestern  and  the  other  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Xi  chapter.  In  the  months  preced- 
ing this  anniversary  year  the  girls  of  Chi 
Omega  distinguished  themselves  in  athletics, 
activities  and  scholarship.  Among  the  athletic 
achievements  in  intramural  sports  were  firsts 
in  Softball,  volleyball,  speedball  and  bad- 
minton doubles.  The  head  of  WAA  intra- 
murals  was  Mary  Schopp,  who  was  also  the 
sparkplug  of  the  Chi  O  team. 

Directing  the  activities  of  Scott  Hall  was 
the  chairman,  Ardis  Krainik,  who  was  also 
Chi  O  presicient  and  a  member  of  Mortar 
Board.  Another  Mortar  Board  member  was 
Jean  Larson,  who  was  president  of  Wildcat 
Council  and  vice-president  of  the  house. 
Executive  positions  in  the  Dolphin  Show  were 
held  by  Sigrid  Nelson,  co-production  man- 
ager, Betty  Shull  and  Happy  Watson.  Peggy 
Dix  and  B.  J.  Robb  had  responsible  positions 
on  both  the  Scott  Hall  committee  and  the 
Syllabus.  At  Homecoming  time  the  Chi  Omeg- 
as won  first  in  badge  sales  and  third  in  house 
decorations. 


VICTORS   keep    l^rdwn   Jug   won    at    football    tussle. 
OFFICERS  talk  shop  .  .  .  from  sports  to  latest  pinnings. 
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OFFICERS  look  over  and  approve  treasurer's  reports. 
KDs  proudly  examine  newest  Homecoming  trophies. 


Gaity  reigned  at  the  Kappa  Delta  house 
during  Homecoming.  The  reason  for  this  joy 
was  evident  on  the  mantle:  a  first  place  trophy 
for  house  decorations. 

Kappa  Deltas  have  received  more  than  just 
Homecoming  honors.  For  instance,  Phi  Beta, 
the  speech  and  music  honorary,  claims  three 
KDs,  Melva  Jo  Renschler,  Jean  Chapman  and 
Jean  Romaine.  The  KDs  have  also  had  a  hand 
in  the  publications'  staffs.  Three  KDs  worked 
on  the  staff"  of  the  Daily  Northwestern  and  two 
others  on  the  Profile  staff. 

Beauty  is  another  asset  of  Kappa  Delta  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  two  girls  from  the  house, 
Joan  Coseglia  and  Sunny  Koutonen,  par- 
ticipated as  models  in  the  Profile  Fashion 
Fair. 

Wielding  the  president's  gavel  was  Ann 
Spencer.  She  was  assisted  by  Jane  King,  vice- 
president.  Gerry  Dysart  held  the  position  of 
social  chairman,  and  the  duties  of  secretary 
were  handled  by  Renee  Klokner.  House  presi- 
dent was  Kathy  Hoffmann,  while  Pat  Mc- 
Kiernan  took  charge  of  the  sorority's  funds. 
Housemother  to  the  girls  was  Mrs.  Harry 
Potts. 


Kappa  Delta 


Front  Row:  J.  Harley.  S.  Pincson,  J.  Dunne,  D.  Dolev.  M.  Rieffer.  H.  Bonifiekl,  P.  Caldwell,  B.  BonDurant,  .\.  Lcaa/.u.  K.  ll,,ll]iiii]i.  Al.  .Mu^.-on.  J.  Romaine.  Second 
Row:  A.  Hafemeister,  J.  Mitchell,  C.  Smith,  J,  Chapman,  M.  Klier,  B.  Templeman,  N.  Carr,  J.  Hecht.  B.  Bikle,  A.  Allen,  P.  Householder,  M.  Roberson.  Third  Row: 
B,  Behnke,  L.  Quig,  J.  Freeman,  M.  Franklin,  J.  King,  Mrs.  H,  D,  Potts,  A.  Spencer,  R.  Klokner.  P,  McKiernan,  L.  Karzas,  R.  Griffin,  M.  Owen.  Fourth  Row:  G. 
Gaden,  J.  MacGregor,  M.  McCammon,  P,  Miller,  J,  S.vkora,  G.  Alford,  M.  Snyder,  I.  Yarovich,  A.  Smither,  R.  Montenbruck.  J.  Ziolkowski,  M.  Jakes,  L.  Daugherty. 
Fifth  Rote;  A.  Beman,  R.  Bauman,  N.  Van.\ntwerp,  B.  Young,  J,  Coseglia,  D.  Hunter,  S,  Hall,  J.  Ferguson,  S.  Koutonen,  B.  McConachie,  G.  Dysart.  Back  Row: 
A.  Adams,  M.  Bruns,  D.  ."Vnglemire,  H.  Tomes,  R.  Spies,  G.  Domann,  J,  Gillespie,  N.  Lancaster,  D.  Klaus,  B.  Jacobson,  E,  Saaris,  P.  Templeton. 
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RUSH   EXTERTAINMEXT  of  recent 
year  featured  torchy,  sophisticated  singer. 


TYPICAL  SHOT,  talcen  in  early  1940's, 
shows    girls    and    dates    in    party  mood. 


The  first  chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  sorority  to 
invade  the  land  of  the  Yankees  was  Lambda, 
the  Northwestern  chapter.  The  year  1907  saw 
the  establishment  of  this,  the  first  northern 
chapter  through  the  help  of  William  Levere, 
after  whom  the  chapter  was  named  Lambda. 

Through  the  years  of  its  existence  on  the 
Northwestern  campus,  Kappa  Delta  has  com- 
peted in  and  won  awards  from  many  different 
contests.  Homecoming  awards  are  the  most 
numerous,  as  the  Kappa  Deltas  had  two  firsts 
for  the  Homecoming  Parade,  1939  and  1940, 
as  well  as  three  firsts  for  house  decorations, 
1937,  1949,  and  1950. 

Northwestern  Kappa  Deltas  who  continued 
their  careers  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their 
respective  fields  are  Florence  Frost,  an  enty- 
mologist;  Pauline  Manchester, concert  pianist, 
Beulah  Nelson,  orthodontist,  and  LaMar 
Sheridan  Warrick,  author  and  poet. 


.   .   .    1907 
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GIRLS  SAW  ROCKS  instead  of  stai>. 
Reason?   Geology  field  trip,  vintage  1925. 


1926  .  .  .  ROLLICKING  AOPi  clowns 
predicted  an  "Even  Bigger  NU  Circus." 


Aon 


The  list  of  achievements  of  Rho  chapter 
actives  and  alums  covers  every  fielci  of  occupa- 
tions and  activities.  Since  its  establishment  at 
Northwestern  in  1909,  AOPi  has  won  first 
place  trophies  in  everything  from  Daily 
subscription  campaigns  to  Homecoming  vaude- 
A'ille  contests. 

Typical  examples  of  the  AOPi's  emphasis 
on  philanthropic  work  are  Frances  McNair, 
director  of  occupational  therapy  at  the  Evans- 
ton  Hospital  and  Grace  Suhr,  president  of 
Northwestern  University  settlement. 

The  literary  world  is  graced  by  Dorothy 
Duncan  MacLennon,  author  of  Partner  bi 
Three  JVorlds  as  well  as  numerous  magazine 
articles  about  Canacia.  The  field  of  publica- 
tions finds  Ada  Campbell  Rose,  editor  of 
Jack  and  Jill.  The  area  of  fine  arts  is  aug- 
mented by  musician  Helen  Hawk  Carlisle, 
patroness  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  and  artist 
Alice  Kolb  Mason,  who  has  given  numerous 
exhibitions  of  her  works. 


I 


The  Syllabus  was  an  oft-repeated  word  at 
the  Alpha  Omicron  Pi  house  this  year  as  four 
of  the  girls  held  staff  positions  on  the  publica- 
tion. They  included  Business  Manager  Barb- 
ara Biever;  Marianne  Christy,  engraving 
editor-  Jody  Thorsteinson,  women's  housing 
editor  and  Jane  Hjertstedt,  layout  editor. 

Marianne  Christy,  a  member  of  Shi-ai  and 
editor  of  the  Student  Directory  ^}oyzQV>royNr\^ 
Mortar  Board  member  and  co-chairman  of 
Homecoming,  and  Pan-hellenic  President  Gay 
Burnett  contributed  their  share  to  campus 
activities.  On  the  social  side  Noel  Mast 
chairmanned  the  Junior  Prom.  AOPis  were 
especially  proud  of  their  fraternity  sweet- 
hearts: Gayle  Riepe,  chosen  Phi  Kap  Girl,  and 
Anna  Soderquist,  who  reigned  as  Sweetheart 
of  Acacia. 

Scholastically,  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  claimed 
three  Alpha  O's. 

The  president's  ring  was  worn  by  Jackie 
Leathers.  Assisting  her  was  Joyce  Brown  as 
vice-prexy  and  pledge-trainer.  Jean  Fergusson 
and  Marion  Merrick  took  care  of  secretarial 
duties. 


MONDAY  afternoons  find  officers  in  executive  meeting. 
CROWNING  of  Miss  Goodbye,  1950,  is  dance  highligiit. 


Alpha  Omicron  Pi 


f  ro7i (  TSow ■  M .  Christy,  M.Scaer,  J.  Sciakv.  P.  Mistlehauer.  A.Goodale.E.  Page,  L.  Elster.  C.  Bartizal,  M.  Roth.  B.  Wallgren.  Secnml  Row: A  Dampinan,  J.  Hjertstedt, 
S.  Ryan,  D.  Berkley,  J.  Tice.M.  J.  Lee,  M.  Miller,  H.  Peterson,  M.  A.  Lundgoot,  J.  ,lohnson,  C.  Huber,  S.  Bowles,  N.  E,  Fay.  Thinl  Row:  3.  Brooks,  B,  Senne,  A. 
Husband,  N.  McCosh,  G.  Burnett,  J,  Brown,  J.  Leathers,  B.  Miller,  J.  Fergusson,  M,  Dollens,  B.  Gescheidle,  R.  MrElligctt,  J.  Gauss.  Fourth  Row:  M.  Maloney.  M. 
Greene,  H.  Camp.  C.  Lundquist,  B.  Craig,  R.  Hutton,  J,  Ferguson,  K.  Milloy,  J.  OConnell,  B.  Merrill,  P.Washburn,  J.  Stromberg,  A.  Sisler,  J,  Woodward.  Fi/lh 
Row:  J.  Thorsteinson,  R.  Peters,  R.  Pelz,  J.  Irmiger,  N.  Evans,  L.  Larson,  L.  Snyder.  C.  Hatch,  M.  Curry,  G.  Riepe.  Back  Row:  B.  Biever,  C.  Wesselman,  S,  Morgan, 
L.  Fleckenstein,  L.  Fleckenstein,  B.  Guinter,  V.  Wolsey,  J.  Larson,  E.  Lund,  D.  Gammon,  J.  Kriegel,  H.  Carter,  C.  White. 
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Front  Row:  .1.  Johnson,  ii.  DePaul,  M.  Ruel)ensani,  A.  Kassenfoss,  P.  Glotfeltj-,  B.  Halterman,  R.  Kandler.  S.  Felker,  N.  Jefferson.  Second  Row:  R,  Beanxer,  M. 
Grueb,  P.  Kimmick.  A.  Wilson,  S.  Rusk,  J.  Mangani,  S.  Frith,  E.  Kaspar,  C.  Bierman,  C.  Gerlach.  Third  Row:  V.  Yates,  K.  Stemen,  N.  Home,  H.  Frye.  R.  Fenner, 
R.  Froba.se,  C.  Grabert,  D.  Johnson,  J.  Haigler.  N.  Horton,  B.  Johnson.  Fourth  Row:  N.  Martin,  C.  Brusenbaeh,  E.  Anhorn,  L.  Theu.=,  M.  Mvers,  J.  Williams,  M. 
Worthley.  J.  Wheeler,  J.  Tomhnson.  N.  Eynon.  J.  Gutberlet.  Fifth  Roiv:  I.  Erickson,  E.  Woods,  D.  Dittmer,  G.  Wetters,  L.  Dittmer,  B.  Willard,"S.  Wheeler.  E.  Iver- 
son,  J.  Gromer,  B.  Beckington.  Back  Row:  E.  Lamb,  M.  Jorgensen.  J.  Hill,  M.  Knoop,  A.  Brosius.  H.  Schleuning,  C,  Schick,  I.  Mitts,  M.  Scharek.  L.  Kroeber. 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta 


OFFICERS  get  sneak  preview  ot  party  entertainment. 
COMBO  provides  music  for  dancing  at  Florida  party. 


Politics,  shows,  honoraries — all  these  found 
an  Alpha  Gam  in  a  prominent  position.  At  the 
close  of  the  spring  elections  the  Alpha  Gams 
found  they  had  a  representative  in  SGB, 
Helen  Frye.  Helen  received  other  honors  when 
she  was  chosen  for  May  Court  and  Mortar 
Board.  The  Alpha  Gam  president,  Nancy 
Frobase,  was  the  Fashion  Fair  producer  and 
was  also  elected  to  Mortar  Board. 

Phyl  Glotfelty  was  the  Profile  promotion 
manager  and  publicity  chairman  for  the  Dol- 
phin Show.  In  the  Women's  Glee  Club  Mari- 
lyn Worthley  took  over  the  duties  of  pres- 
ident. In  addition  to  presidents  of  clubs  the 
Alpha  Gams  also  have  presidents  of  honor- 
aries, for  Ruth  Fenner  was  president  of  Pi 
Lambda  Theta. 

Alpha  Gam  dads  were  treated  royally  at 
the  annual  Dad's  week-end  in  October.  At  the 
Alpha  Gam  spring  formal  all  the  girls'  dates 
vied  for  the  title  of  Alpha  Gam  man  of  the 
year.  Other  social  events  included  the  Syra- 
cuse Triad  held  in  January  with  the  Alpha 
Phis  and  the  Gamma  Phis,  as  well  as  the  fall 
formal. 
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The  very  first  year  after  the  local  chapter  of 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta  was  founded,  four  girls 
made  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  this  same  year 
Maude  Mason  became  the  first  woman  mem- 
ber of  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  forensics  recognition 
society.  Through  the  years  Alpha  Gams  have 
shone  in  many  fields.  Among  their  trophies  are 
three  firsts  for  circus  stunts,  several  figure 
skating  and  tennis  awards,  and  numerous 
Homecoming  prizes. 

The  year  1948  was  an  especially  eventful 
year,  for  an  Alpha  Gam  beauty  was  the  Sweet- 
heart of  Sigma  Chi  and  another  was  the  Dream 
Girl  of  Kappa  Sigma.  The  co-chairman  of 
Homecoming  was  also  an  Alpha  Gam  and  two 
girls  were  elected  to  Mortar  Board. 

Among  the  distinguished  alums  of  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta  are  Dr.  Maude  Bennot,  head 
of  the  Chicago  Planetarium;  Mignon  Eber- 
hardt,  author  of  the  book,  Three  Came  Home; 
Miss  America  of  1948,  and  Fran  Allison  of 
Kukla,  Fran  and  Ollie  fame. 


1913 


ALPHA  GAMS'  big  bass  drum  boomed 
out  success  of  circus  at  25th  celebration. 


"WE'RE  OUT  to  Win."    House  decora- 
tions show  enthusiastic  NU  spirit  of  '30s. 
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.   .    .    1920 


Alpha  Alpha  chapter  of  Delta  Zeta  was 
founded  at  Northwestern  in  the  year  1920. 
Among  the  alums  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  careers  are  Jane  Hayes 
Binkley,  a  prominent  worker  in  veteran  re- 
habilitation; Katherine  Butteriield  Larson, 
first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  Oregon's 
agricultural  committee  as  a  consumers'  inte- 
rest representative  and  Virginia  Eagls,  an 
outstanding  theatrical  set  designer 

Alums  from  other  chapters  across  the 
country  are  Gail  Patrick,  Dinah  Shore,  and 
Mrs.  Harold  Stassen,  wife  of  Minnesota's 
former  governor. 

Among  the  Delta  Zeta  trophies  and  awards 
are  numerous  Homecoming  trophies  dating 
back  to  the  year  1923  when  the  DZs  won  first 
prize  in  the  Homecoming  float  contest.  Sub- 
scription trophies  for  all  publications  attest  to 
the  super  salesmanship  of  the  DZs. 


TIMES  HAVE  NOT  changed  since  1932. 
DZ's  suggested  "Ohio's  Time  Has  Come." 


HEADED    TOWARD    circus    grounds, 
1926  float  featured  Mary  O'Gara  at  reins. 
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Front  Row:  P.  Schaefer,  S.  Walker.  E.  Mayer.  I.  Caruso.  H.  Kutuchief.  F.  Sachtschak".  M.  KalnjjHrakis.  V.  Tohien,  L.  PreusF.  Seco7i,l  R,,ir:  D.  Kaiii.  .1.  McArtor.  L. 
Kvetan.  .1.  Taylor.  B.  Norak.  A.  Currier,  A.  Czech.  M.  Hardie.  Thinl  Roic:  M.  Woolley.  J.  Lous.  C.  Drews,  P.  Adams,  P.  Reel,  L.  Fitzgerald,  D,  Field,  B.  Beyer,  P. 
Rlertens,  Fourth  Row:  M.  Mcintosh,  M.  Paras,  A.  Brown.  A.  McCalluni,  P.  Jacobs.  N.  Mertke.  P.  Kain.  B.  Wait,  J.  Beasley,  A.  Tenczar,  D.  Martin.  Fifth  Row: 
N.  Prey,  H.  Hock,  S.  Moreton,  D.  Draper,  N.  Gerhardt,  N.  Obenchain,  M.  Iwert,  J.  Windle,  N.  Rountree.  Back  Row:  E.  Mertkel  E.  Pickens,  A.  M.  Shaw,  A.  Rickey. 
L.  Knoeller.  L.  Welsh.  B.  Johnson.  M.  Perkinson.  B.  Knearl.  B.  Olin. 


Delta  Zeta 


The  breezy  DZs,  known  more  formally  as 
the  Delta  Zeta  sorority,  have  many  members 
active  in  campus  affairs. 

Marge  Bruce  was  voted  the  outstanding 
national  Delta  Zeta  for  her  membership  in 
Mortar  Board,  Theta  Sigma  Phi  and  assistant 
editorship  of  the  Daily  Northwestern. 

Betty  Fitzgerald  can  add  her  name  to 
Shi-Ai  and  executive  board  of  WAA.  Phyllis 
Reel  as  make-up  chairman  for  the  1950  Waa- 
Mu  show  painted  and  powdered  in  true  Max 
Factor  tradition. 

It  was  a  landslide  for  the  DZs  when  Bobbie 
Olin  was  named  outstanding  sophomore  wo- 
man in  music  and  Jan  Smith  the  outstanding 
senior  in  Journalism  School. 

President  Phyllis  Reel,  Vice-President  Phyl- 
lis Adams,  Social  Chairman  Marilyn  Wooley 
and  Scribes  Cindy  Drews  and  Dot  Fields  were 
justified  in  feeling  proud  of  their  group  when 
the  Delta  Zeta  National  Convention  awarded 
them  the  outstanding  chapter  trophy  for  the 
province. 

The  DZs  took  time  off  from  winning  na- 
tional honors  to  hold  a  fall  formal  at  the 
Tam  O'Shanter. 


DZ  OFFICERS  step  out  for  afternoon  snack  at  Dipper. 
TELEVISION  provides  relief  from   grind  of  studies. 
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GKRSHWIX  and  Spike  Jones  are  enjoyed  by  girls. 
IT'S    THE'  GAME!  say  canasta-playing  Alpha  Xis. 


The  girls  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  dove  into  the 
year  with  a  big  splash.  They  manned  the 
Dolphin  Show  from  stem  to  stern  claiming 
Janet  Patterson,  co-chairman;  Audrey  Forr- 
drescher,  ballet  director;  Barbara  La  Dage, 
props  chairman,  and  Mimi  Mead,  Tad  Beatty 
and  Eileen   Rodley,  swimmers  in   the  ballet. 

Along  the  academic  and  activities  channel, 
Janet  Patterson  was  on  Mortar  Board  and 
represented  the  house  on  Shi-Ai,  as  did 
Barbara  LaDage,  who  also  served  as  vice- 
chairman  of  Red  Cross  and  organizations- 
solicitations  chairman  of  SSF.  Jean  Terry  was 
SSF  women's  housing  chairman;  while  Peggy 
Monroe  co-chairmanned  the  AWS  Big  Sister 
program  and  Audrey  Forrdrescher  held  the 
gavel  for  Orchesis. 

As  a  house,  the  xA^lpha  Xis  sang  their  way 
to  a  trophy  in  the  Women's  Sing.  Social 
functions  were  highlighted  by  the  Rose  Dance, 
the  annual  Spring  formal  and  Dad's  day, 
which  were  planned  by  Social  chairman  Carol 
Woelfel.  Officers  Janet  Patterson,  Barbara 
La  Dage,  Martha  Shults,  Barbara  Carson, 
Peggy  Monroe  worked  with  the  housemother, 
Mrs.  Alice  Gerhart,  for  a  very  successful  year. 


Alpha  Xi  Delta 


Fruvt  Raw:  .1  Rerkms-yer  B.  Mool,  E.  Strong,  A.  Pavlii-ek.  .1.  Fit-dler,  B.  Tsaros.  N.  Wilhite.  A.  Schoondvke.  P.  Gihbard.  Second  Row:  C.  Andre,  M.  Moonev.  D. 
Harrington,  S.Schuldes.H.  Peterson,  N.  Norem,  J.  Forester,  L.  Roth,  N.  Larson,  L.  Kaiser,  E.  Daily.  Thir'il  Row:  M.  Bullen,  E.  Kernchen,  J.  Terry,  C.  Woelfel,  N. 
Wilson,  H  LaDaKe,  J.  Patterson,  M.  Shults,  P.  Munro,  B.  Carson,  E,  Benes,  M,  Arthur.  Fourth  Row:  D.  Joachim,  C.  Laraia,  J.  Fiedler,  M.  Fahev,  B.  Shannon,  A. 
Forrdrescher,  A.  Dayis,  E.  Baker,  M.  Hohlick,  E.  Rodley,  S,  Ry.ser.  Fifth  Row:  J.  Erickson.  K.  McDaniel,  S.  George,  D.  Mertis,  L.  Streedain,  F.  Lexa,  B.  Bolger,  M. 
bniith.  .1.  Heichel,  ,1.  Mankus.  Back  Row:  I.  Watson,  P.  Andros,  V.  Hall,  M.  Beatty,  S.  Stockwell,  M,  Bergman,  P.  Fulton,  C.  Clark,  L.  Elliott,  J.  Hunter,  J.  Goodrich, 
D.  Karl,  S.  Phillips,  M.  Place. 
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COEDS'  weekend  parties,  usually  held  at 
resort    spots,    were    big   events    in    20's. 


GAY  TIMES  AHEAD!  Girls  wave  excit- 
ed goodbyes  as  they  leave  for  convention. 


Alpha  Theta  chapter  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  was 
installed  at  Northwestern  June  11,  1921, 
27  years  after  the  sorority's  founding  at 
Lombard  College  in  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

Alpha  Xis  worked  hard  in  1926  and  1927  to 
win  two  cups  for  stunts  in  the  all-University 
Circus. 

In  1932  the  Homecoming  decoration  trophy 
and  in  1936  the  Homecoming  parade  trophy 
were  added  to  the  sorority's  collection.  The 
girls  also  took  awards  at  the  1934  Inter- 
Sorority  Sing. 

Active  in  WAA  activities,  Alpha  Xis 
Jean  Brockway  won  first  place  in  all-Uni- 
versity swim  meets  in  1928  and  in  1930  Helen 
McMorran  won  the  WAA  golf  champion- 
ship. Margaret  McGuineas  was  Waa-Mu 
beauty  queen  in  1931. 

Scholarship  awards,  too,  are  claimed  by 
Alpha  Xi  Delta.  Leading  their  classes  in 
scholarship  in  1929  were  Maurine  Happ, 
sophomore;  Katharine  Chase,  junior  and 
Muriel  Freeman,  freshman. 


.    1921 
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WINDBLOWN     flappers     found     Lake 
Michigan  just  as  inviting  in  20's  as  now 


AEPHIS  tell  story  of  1925  circus  celebra- 
tion.  "You'll   be   in   Seventh     Heaven." 


.   .    .    1921 


Thirty  years  ago  a  nucleus  of  12  girls  or- 
ganized Northwestern's  Omicron  chapter  of 
Alpha  Epsilon  Phi.  From  this  small  beginning 
the  chapter  has  grown  until,  this  year,  it  has 
reached  an  all  time  high  of  91  girls. 

Through  the  years  queenly  AEPhis  have 
been  Krana  Gettilman,  Navy  Ball  Queen  in 
1939,  Jeanne  Bette  Rothenberg,  May  Queen 
and  attendant  to  the  Syllabus  Queen  in  1941, 
Polly  Silver,  May  Queen  in  1944,  and  Phyllis 
Goldstein,  Syllabus  Queen  attendant  in  1949. 

A  long  list  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  alumni  verify 
AEPhi's  possession  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  scho- 
larship award  from  1938  to  1942.  Mortar 
Board  members  have  also  been  numerous. 

Alpha  Epsilon  Phi  girls  are  proud  to  boast 
of  Charlotte  Lubotsky  who  received  rave 
notices  during  her  four  year  stardom  in 
Waa-Mu.  Harriet  Aires,  one  of  Chicago's 
outstanding  social  workers  and  Helen  Lock- 
wood,  concert  singer,  are  both  AEPhi  alums. 
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Every  campus  show  is  almost  certain  to  see 
at  least  one  AEPhi  behind  the  footlights. 
The  name  of  Kalmaine  Deakter  is  familiar  to 
everyone,  as  she  has  been  a  cheerleader  and 
has  appeared  in  numerous  shows,  including 
Waa-Mvi  for  several  years.  Kalmaine  also  is  a 
member  of  Zeta  Phi  Eta,  speech  honorary. 
Other  AEPhis  who  are  in  Zeta  Phi  Eta  are 
Judy  Goldman,  Rhea  Alpert,  and  Kathy 
Allen. 

Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  music  honorary,  was 
represented  in  the  AEPhi  house  by  Lynette 
Nelson.  Mimi  Lubotsky  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta,  music  and  speech  honorary. 

The  field  of  politics  was  explored  by  Ruth 
Chavkin  who  was  sophomore  pep  commis- 
sioner. Judy  Weiner  held  an  important  posi- 
tion on  Homecoming  as  publicity  chairman, 
and  also  was  a  member  of  Shi-Ai. 

The  climax  of  the  winter  quarter  was  the 
selection  of  Marian  Sondheimer  as  an  atten- 
dant to  the  Syllabus  Queen  at  the  Junior  Prom. 

The  president  of  the  chapter  was  Caroline 
LaPine.  Bindy  Morris  was  vice-president; 
Sari  Lois  Goodman,  secretary;  and  Kay 
Marine,  treasurer. 


REVIEWING  chapter  history  occupies  these  AEPhi's. 
'Smoke  Dreams'  highhght  party  entertainment. 


Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 


Front  Row:  E.  Minow  B  Zembrosky  B  Rom,  J.  Rosenfeld,  R.  Klein,  R.  Kominz,  S.  Lipp,  J.  Wolf,  S.  Piadell.  B.  Gordon.  Seconil  Roir:  P.  Burkenroad,  H.  Rihner, 
T.  Gladstein,  D  Rothbarth  S  Sentiiria  P.  Shore,  S.  Novak,  K.  Deakter.  L.  Nelson,  B.  DavLs,  E.  Thai.  Third  Row:  B.  Rosen,  R.  Langendorf,  R.  Solomon,  A.  Levin, 
S,  Lotnian,  B.  Morris  C  LaPine  J  Abrahams,  J.  Gold,  A.  Finesman,  A.  Newman,  M.  Lubotsky,  C.  Swidler.  Fourth  Row:  M.  Gelfand,  B.  Schle.=mger.  C.  Bernstein, 
J.  Rosen,  L.  Sprin-'er  B  Rosenstine  B  Kelner,  J.  Solomon,  D.  Braiman,  G,  Jacobson.  R.  Mandel,  M.  Delugach,  S,  Taub.  Fifth  Roic:  M.  Sondhemier,  N.  Shapiro. 
N.  Raskin,  H.  Frank',  S.  Barnett  e'.  Gray,  R.  Segal,  J.  Jankowsky,  L  Levey,  J.  Raff,  R.  Mendelsohn.  Back  Row:  L.  Tabin,  L.  Wodis,  L  Ruther,  R.  Dubnow.  A, 
Taksen,  N.  Soltz,  R.  Leichenger,  j.  Immerman,  R.  Chavkin,  M.  Siker,  S.  Kaplan,  A.  Ladany,  B.  Dobry. 
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Front  Rou\-  P.  Hutchiiigg,  C.  Smith.  A.  Miller,  J.  Oaubke  J  Beitiaiid  J  HoUenbach,  il.  Schierhorn,  S.  Scheele.  AI.  Caineion.  Second  Row:  J.  Swartz,  C.  Harkins, 
J.  Nelson,  B.  Toussaint,  B.  Jones.  E.  Randell.  C.  Harris,  M  DaMs  B  Helfenstein.  A.  Hoppe.  B.  Sachtleben.  Third  Row:  N.  Cochran.  M.  Campbell.  E.  Jones.  J. 
Richardson.  D.  Barnes,  Mrs.  M.  Johnson,  M.  Fisher.  M.  Reid.  P.  Richter,  J.  Palicke,  E.  Willison.  L.  Kinsman.  Fourth  Row:  H.  Forbes.  C.  Briggs,  E.  Davis,  G.Foy, 
E.  Dawes.  E.  GianaV-opulos,  G.  MorofF.  V.  Palmer,  E.  King,  E.  Shipilo,  A.  Schrik.  Back  Row:  V.  Arens,  C.  Baer,  J.  Matousek.  J.  Long.  M.  Michalec,  M.  Barbour.  L. 
Wade  M.  Igleski.  A.  McCaughan,  M.  Lafeber,  L.  Cress.  L.  Highgate. 


Zeta  Tau  Alpha 


OFFICERS  discuss  chapter  happenings  in  favorite  spot. 
CHAPTER  MAP  draws  attention  of  actives  and  pledges. 
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For  most  people  an  honorary  is  frequently 
sought  after  and  seldom  achieved,  but  for  the 
ZTAs  an  honorary  is  a  common  occurence. 
Scholastic  honoraries  which  are  represented  in 
the  ZTA  house  are  Alpha  Lambda  Delta, 
by  June  Matousek  and  Lois  Cross,  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  by  Mary  Fisher.  Members  of 
professional  honoraries  include  Charlotte  Har- 
ris in  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  Bobbie  Howard  in 
Phi  Beta,  Dee  Richardson  in  Delta  Omicron, 
and  Emily  Jones  in  Orchesis. 

Campus  shows  found  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  Mary- 
anne  Reid  as  Dolphin  Show  art  promotion 
manager  and  on  the  Fashion  Fair  promotion 
committee.  The  field  of  publications  was 
graced  by  Ardis  Schrik,  assistant  art  editor  of 
the  Syllabus,  and  Emily  Jones  and  Lynn 
Highgate,  business  staffers  for  the  Daily. 

The  most  thrilling  award  received  by  a 
ZTA  was  that  of  Syllabus  Queen  won  by  Lynn 
Kappesten,  who  reigned  at  the  Junior  Prom. 

Under  President  Mary  Fisher,  officers 
Maryanne  Reid,  Denny  Barnes  and  P.  K. 
Richter  administered  their  chapter  duties. 


Since  its  establishment  in  1923  Alpha  Phi 
chapter  of  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  -has  carried  its 
share  of  activities  and  honors.  Back  in  the 
20's  the  group  won  an  impressive  array  of 
Circus  Stunt  and  Parade  trophies.  The  beauty 
of  a  ZTA  was  recognized  by  George  Petty  in 
1936  when  he  designated  Marion  Mayer  as 
one  of  the  eight  most  beautiful  v.  omen  at 
Northwestern.  Scholastically  the  ZTAs  shone 
in  1937  when  they  received  the  Panhellenic 
scholarship  cup. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war  years  the 
ZTAs  demonstrated  their  patriotism  by  win- 
ning the  award  for  the  most  bond  sales  in 
1944.  This  was  also  the  year  in  which  Eleanor 
Hudgins  was  director  of  the  Daily  style  show. 

The  business  manager  of  the  Directory  in 
1947  was  Barbara  Wasson.  Another  ZTA, 
Ann  Hincke,  in  1947,  was  chosen  outstanding 
woman  in  both  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  University. 


1923 


ALUMNAE    GATHER    for    annual    re 
union  tea  in  celebration  of  Founder's  Day 


SENIORS  OF   EARLY  30's   on   house       )L^^ 
steps   after   traditional   Senior   Banquet.        '  '^.f^- 
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rZAT 

.   .    .    1938 


It  was  in  1938  that  the  Kappa  Zeta  Kappa 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Tau  sorority  was 
established  at  Northwestern. 

Since  its  founding,  the  members  of  this 
sorority  have  worked  ceaselessly  to  make  their 
organization  a  credit  to  the  university.  In  the 
past  six  years  nine  of  its  girls  have  been 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  three  have  become 
members  of  Phi  Mu  Epsilon  and  two  have 
been  honored  the  Hillel  queenships.  The 
SDT's  merited  the  1941  and  1942  Pan-Hell 
scholarship  awards,  the  first  place  award  in 
the  NU  A'ictory  Loan  Drive  and  the  1950 
Mortar  Board  Award  for  the  outstanding 
freshman. 

Such  alums  as  Dr.  Pearl  Reiffel  Gollin, 
psychiatrist;  Annabella  Schragol  Levitan,  duo 
concert  pianist,  and  Marge  Klein,  assistant 
director  of  the  Evanston  City  Planning  Com- 
mission have  also  added  to  the  fame  of  Sigma 
Delta  Tau. 


CLIMAXING  FIRST  year  at  NU,  SDTs 
of  1939  practice   tor  Intersorority   Sing. 


CHARTER  MEMBERSofSigmachapter 
take  time  out  for  a  moment  ot  partying. 
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Frt.nt  Rnir:  K.  Nicriiiiii.  A.  (lottlieh.  B.  Margolin,  J.  Leshin.  J.  Fisher.  S.  Coltlstein.  M.  Neumann,  D.  David.  Second  Rou-:  M.  (;i;i.sier.  H.  Kissman.  E. 
Rolland,  E.  Franklin,  R.  Beck,  E.  Koplow.  P.  Speiser.  Z.  DuBrow,  J.  Silverman.  N.  Glieherman.  I'hird  Roir:  F.  Arhey,  L.  Efron,  L.  Miirgoli;^,  E.  Browne, 
J.  Shifrin,  B.  Bachniann,  S.  Lazar.  L.  Newniark,  J.  Forges.  S.  Lexinson.  Fourth  Row:  J.  Brownstein.  A.  Perlman,  F.  Isenberg.  J.  8omberg.  R.  Duskin. 
M.  Wennermaii.  A.  Berg.  H.  Luby,  J.  Korsch.  Back  Row:  S.  Kenoe,  J.  Weinress,  S.  Jacobson,  L.  Robin.  P.  Singman,  B.  Deal.  M.  Yezner,  M.  Klein.  L. 
Okrent,  J.  Soloway.  G.  Sniilay. 


Sigma  Delta  Tau 


From  the  "house  on  Hinman"  come  girls 
who  enter  into  all  walks  of  campus  life.  Hold- 
ing a  position  as  student  chairman  of  the 
speakers  bureau  for  Northwestern's  Centen- 
nial was  Marlita  Wennerman.Marlita  also  was 
interested  in  pviblications,  and  was  a  copy  editor 
on  the  Daily. 

Another  Centennial  position  was  held  by  Lois 
Margolis  who  is  student  publicity  chairman 
for  the  celebration.  Lois  also  had  charge  of  the 
publicity  for  the  Red  Cross. 

The  SDT  freshman  class  was  not  to  be  out- 
shone by  the  upperclassmen,  so  they  won  a 
prize  for  their  booth  in  the  freshman  carnival. 

Recognition  for  outstanciing  scholarship 
was  given  the  Northwestern  chapter  of  SDT 
by  the  national  organization. 

Among  the  social  events  for  the  year  were  a 
spring  and  fall  formal,  a  fall  costume  party 
and  a  parents'  dinner  in  December. 

Helene  Dorfman  was  the  SDT  president 
and  was  assisted  by  Roberta  Bachman  and 
Lois  Margolis,  vice-presidents. 


GIRLS  AND  "BAMBI"  hold  late  evening  gab  test. 
DANCING  devils  from  SDT  amuse  Wilmette  audience. 
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A  MID-MORNING  grill  hour  is  enjoyed  by  officers. 
THETA  XI  serenade  brings  smiles  of  ADPi  approval. 


In  this  year  of  centennials,  both  North- 
western's  and  national  Alpha  Delta  Pi's,  the 
girls  of  the  local  chapter  did  their  share  in 
campus  activities.  Carol  Smith,  who  was 
secretary  of  AWS,  was  elected  to  Mortar 
Board.  Jane  Hardy  was  active  in  aquatics  as 
WAA  director  of  swimming  and  vice-president 
of  Lorelei  Club. 

The  ADPis  had  their  share  of  honoraries  this 
past  year.  Donna  Steinberger  was  a  member 
of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  while  professional 
honoraries  claimed  many  of  the  girls.  Phi 
Beta  found  Judy  Haviland,  Shirley  Lewis 
and  Carol  Miller,  and  the  presidency  of 
Delta  Omicron  fell  to  Jean  Archer. 

The  field  of  publications  found  Donna 
Steinberger  as  layout  and  production  manager 
of  the  Profile.  Another  activity  minded  girl 
was  Corinne  Sir  who  was  secretary  of  Pan- 
hellenic  Council. 

With  Nancy  Blanchard  as  president,  and 
officers  Beverly  Brown,  Emily  Hildebrandt, 
and  Jane  Hardy,  the  ADPis  continued  work- 
ing during  the  Centennial  year. 


Alpha  Delta  Pi 


tront  Rmr:  M.  S'mythe.  D.  Haas,  M  Jenkins  P.  Ford,  B.  Anderson.  H.  Sletteland.  S.  Lewis,  C.  Smith.  Second  Row :} .  Haviland,  B.  King,  K.  MacDonald. 
L.  '-■™"keni<-.ver.  p.  VoKt,  P.  Walsh  C.  Kehias,  B  Warner,  J.  Lemon.  Third  Row:  M.  Anderson.  S.  Rasmussen,  C.  Miller.  B.  Brown,  N.  Blanchard,  J. 
Hardy,  H.  IJenfeld.  M.  Stevens  N  Archer  J  .\nderson.  Fourth  Row:  E.  Hildebrandt.  H.  Baudendistel.  M.  Lee,  P.  Grav.  L.  Bingham.  J.  Lawrence.  J. 
iKuhn,  D  v\ens;nK,  R.  C>.um,  P.  Crowe.  UUoore  Fourth  Rn,r:  D.  Hansmann,  S.  Fowler,  V.  Breed.  J.  Hermesdorf.  C.  Frost.  J.  Hulse,  S.  Kozel.  B. 
Uavenport.  N.  Throop.  hiM  Row:  B.  Lythell,  M.  Darby.  B.  Burr.  C.  Smith,  B.  Parrott,  P.  Love,  B.  Tillotson,  S.  Sanders.  J.  McDonald.  J.  Eitel. 
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PLEDGE    CLASS    of    1947    continues 
campus  leadership  of  youngest  sorority. 


ADPis    were    "In    the    Swing,"    winning 
Homecoming   honors    in    1947    for   float. 


So  old  and  yet  so  new  is  Gamma  Beta 
chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Pi  sorority.  Although 
the  ADPis  have  been  on  campus  for  only 
seven  years,  they  are  the  oldest  women's 
secret  society  in  the  United  States.  North- 
western's  Centennial  year  also  marks  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  national  founding  of 
Alpha  Delta  Pi. 

In  its  seven  years' existence  on  this  campus 
the  girls  of  Alpha  Delta  Pi  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  scholars,  beauties  and  activities 
girls.  The  accumulation  of  Phi  Beta  Kappas 
is  impressive  for  a  group  which  has  been  on 
the  campus  such  a  short  time.  Among  them 
are  Helen  Gray,  Dee  Crosby  and  Dorothy 
Munz. 

The  dramatic  talent  of  ADPi  Bonnie  Jean 
Kimball  was  demonstrated  when  she  played 
the  lead  in  the  UT  production  "Bartered 
Bride."  ADPi  beauty  Nancy  Blanchard  was 
chosen  Navy  Ball  attendant  in  1948. 


.    1944 
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FTtint  Row:  B.  Dillon,  M.  Hansen.  K.  llcito,  .1.  Wcrlli,  .M.  C'hfe.scin:iii.  B.  Hatley.  A.  Shand.  Second  Ron':  V.  Conrad,  D.  West,  V,  Bolen,  M.  Gonaalez, 
B.  Peterson,  M.  Anderson,  E.  Ta.\lor.  P.  Treadwaj'.  C.  Cheeseinen,  M.  Ceglowski.  Third  Row:  S.  Hansen,  P.  Kinne>",  S.  Plypiak,  B.  Biery,  B.  Beerheide, 
M.  Stetson.  B.  Oberg,  D.  Meyer,  P.  Roop.  Fourth  Row:  M.  Harris.  H.  Graham.  H.  Berquist.  B.  Lipschutz.  C.  Blomquist.  D.  Chaplin.  D.  Kreplin,  C. 
Carroll.  R.  Decker.  Back  Row:  S.  Wunderlich.  A.  Mack,  M.  Cole.  J.  Vitek.  J.  Meyer.  S.  Ulmer.  J.  Thomas.  F.  Arnold.  R.  Therry. 


Chapin  Hall 


CHAPIN   officers    and    housemother   confer    together. 
GIRLS  pitch  in  and  have  tun  on  co-operative  k.p.  duty. 


Since  Chapin  is  a  co-operative  house,  the 
girls  emerge  at  graduation  well  equipped  to 
handle  almost  any  kind  of  career.  Most  of  the 
girls  choose  marriage  for  their  career,  but 
many  of  them  continue  with  their  professions 
as  teachers,  chemists,  lab  technicians,  and 
actresses,  to  name  a  few. 

The  girls  of  Chapin  entered  into  competition 
in  campus  activities  in  1942.  In  that  year  they 
won  first  place  in  Homecoming  frolics  and 
third  place  in  Homecoming  badge  sales.  In 
1948  they  won  third  place  in  the  May  Sing 
contest  and  in  1950,  second  place.  In  1944 
Lydia  Clark  won  the  Kirk  Oratorical  Contest. 
The  winner  of  the  outstanding  woman  in 
athletics  award  in  1950  was  Marion  Magnus- 
son. 

Under  President  Barbara  Biery,  Chapin 
girls  were  well  represented  in  campus  activi- 
ties this  year.  Phyllis  Treadway  was  freshman 
representative  to  SGB;  Cathy  Carroll,  Rae 
June  Decker,  and  Barbara  Biery  were  mem- 
bers of  Zeta  Phi  Eta;  Pat  Matusek  was  on  the 
YWCA  cabinet,  and  Marge  Cheeseman  and 
Jane  Meyer  were  on  the  Syllabus  copy  staff. 
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Front  Row:  C.  Slater.  S.  CJarn.T.  \ .  CheiiowetJi.  J.  Moore.  N.  Turkeisoii.  E.  Scheiik.  N  I  '  :  " >  \V.  Lee.  Stroi,'!  Hmi  :  H.  Weinfield.  V>.  Strornberg.  B. 
Sliaw.  B.  Keefe.  M.  Bret*siner.  E.  Roe.  Y.  Frazier,  M.  Jacobeen.  C.  Larigiier.  Third  Rou:  A.  Muier.  A.Evarit*.  K.  Borg,  M.  Batib,  C,  Golden,  J.  Nelfion, 
A    Pappab.  H.  Pearce.  M.  Gilling.  Back  Row:  C.  Gerlach,  C.  Thiei,  J.  Hall,  L.  Hawkins.  J.  Suter.  S,  Hennit*.  J.  Caiazza.  A.  Little.  V.  Hiatt. 


Hobart  House 


Hobart  house  had  it's  share  of  scholars,  but 
campus  activities  were  not  forgotten  by  the 
girls. 

Honorary  societies  are  well  represented 
among  Hobart  residents.  Rita  Bates  presided 
at  meetings  of  Zeta  Phi  Eta,  while  Beverly 
Keefe  and  Betty  Schenk  kept  minutes  for 
Alpha  Lambda  Delta  and  Beta  Phi  Eta, 
respectively.  Ann  Evans  used  her  mathe- 
matical talents  balancing  the  books  for  Pi 
Mu  Epsilon. 

Hobartites  might  well  be  proud  of  such 
hard  working  girls  as  Bobbie  Stanz,  office 
manager  of  Profile,  Charlotte  Golden,  presi- 
dent of  the  Psychology  Club,  and  Carol 
Slater,  co-chairman  of  BPL-NIC. 

Highlights  of  the  social  season  were  the 
annual  winter  formal  and  the  faculty  tea. 
House  office  duties  accounted  for  a  major 
share  of  the  time  of  Charlotte  Golden,  presi- 
dent; Rita  Bates, vice-president;  Betty  Schenk, 
social  chairman;  Janet  Nelson,  secretary  and 
Hilda  Hagen,  treasurer. 


GIRLS   P:NJ0Y   their   duties   as   officers   of  Hobart. 
GROUP  ot'  house  residents  catches  up  on  world  news. 
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Stately  looking  Rogers  House,  located  in 
the  east  quad,  this  year  housed  an  outstanding 
group  of  active,  bustling  girls. 

Helen  McLane  held  the  honors  of  being 
president  of  Rogers  House,  secretary  of 
Mortar  Board,  vice-president  of  the  YWCA, 
vice-president  of  the  AWS,  and  secretary  of 
Phi  Beta.  Both  Helen  and  Mary  Alice  Diet- 
meier  were  Shi-Ai  representatives.  Donna 
Krusel  presided  over  Mu  Phi  Epsilon.  Martha 
Yokel,  Marilyn  Blum  and  Rhoda  Hurwitt 
were  members  of  the  sophomore,  jvmior  and 
senior  councils  respectively.  Rhoda  also  acted 
as  scholarship  chairman  for  Rogers  House. 
Carol  Henker  served  as  Delta  Omicron  secre- 
tary and  Sigma  Alpha  lota's  secretary  was 
Martha  Gill.  Lois  Bakkum  was  elected  to 
membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

Other  officers  of  Rogers  House  were  Jennie 
Millard,  vice-president  and  homecoming  chair- 
man; Lois  Spears,  treasurer;  Jeanie  Polinsky, 
social  chairman.  Mrs.  Ralph  Rockwood  aided 
these  busv  girls  as  housemother. 


TYPICAL  PRK-MXAI.  week  scene  at  Rogers  House. 
PICTURES  of  last  party   are  examined  by   officers 


R. 


ogers 


Hou 


se 


Ho',"!  '^','j'  V'^ •■.•'^'"■'"""'  r-u^"'""',  ^i  Hfnkcr.  M.  Slwlley.  M.  Yokel,  .1.  CliinR.  Second  Row:  D.  Romettv,  B.  Clarke,  M.  Gill,  H.  McLane,  R.  Glenn,  B. 
Hains,  H.  C  ottongini,  J.  Hnnniel.  Back  Row:  R.  Hurwitt,  P.  S^urlock,  M.  Blum,  J.  Haswell,  M.  Radelifle,  ,1.  Smith,  D.  Krusel. 
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One  of  the  older  houses  on  campus,  and 
according  to  the  residents  it  might  be  the 
oldest,  is  Jensen  House.  Unlike  most  uni- 
versity dormitories,  Jensen  House  is  not 
owned  by  Northwestern,  but  is  rented  to  the 
University  by  Mrs.  Jensen.  Nineteen  under- 
graduate women  and  a  resident  counselor 
occupy  the  frame  building  on  Sherman  Ave- 
nue. The  majority  of  the  coeds  are  affiliated 
with  campus  sororities. 

Presiding  over  house  meetings  for  the  past 
year  was  Sally  Edwards,  president.  Rounding 
out  the  standards  committee,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  house  officers,  were  Jackie  Crowell, 
secretary;  Manie  Boone,  treasurer;  Joyce 
Iwohn,  social  chairman,  and  Jeanette  Gushing, 
scholarship  chairman. 

Among  the  girls  who  have  achieved  fame  in 
University  activities  were  Mary  Louise  Boone, 
chosen  to  sing  with  the  Women's  Glee  Club; 
Evelyn  Malouf,  elected  to  Delta  Omicron  and 
Ita  Kellogg,  a  member  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 


HOUSE  OFFICERS  stop  for  chat  on  way  downstairs. 
JENSENITES  enjoy  big  opportunity  for  snow  battle. 


Jensen  House 


Slamlituj:  J.  Iwohn.  F.  Hatld.  1.  KellogK.  .M.  Boone,  .•ieatid:  M.  T>  lei.  J.  Muiidt,  L.  Craige,  J.  Crowell.  L.  Linebero  . 
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WILLARD   officers  learn  AWS  rules   and  regulations. 
GIRLS  RECEIVE  best  food  on  campus,  cafeteria  style. 


Luxurious  Willard  Hall  houses  hundreds  ot 
Northwestern 's  freshman  girls  each  year. 
From  sun-deck  to  basement  recreation  room, 
girls  enjoy  the  privilege  of  living  in  this 
almost  complete  community. 

The  dormitory  was  built  in  1939  and  was 
named  after  Miss  Frances  Willard,  the  first 
Dean  of  Women.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Director  Aline  Colegate  and  carefully  selected 
counselors,  freshman  girls  receive  the  guid- 
ance and  aid  they  need  to  help  them  through 
orientation  during  their  first  year  at  a  uni- 
versity. 

Willard  is  located  at  the  extreme  west  en- 
trance of  the  West  Quads.  Having  toured  this 
outstanding  dormitory  one  notes  its  charm 
and  comfort. 

Through  the  years  Willard  has  sent  forth 
many  outstanding  coeds  to  the  ranks  of  the 
famed.  This  year  the  freshman  girls  chose 
able  leaders  to  direct  them:  Jane  Taylor 
officiated  as  president  of  Willard  Hall,  Nancy 
Brehmas  the  recording  secretary,  and  Barbara 
Easley  was  selected  to  be  treasurer. 


Willard  Hall 


Front  Row:  H.  I.uby.  J.  BerEnmri.  N.  Pearce.  B.  Warner,  P.  Vernon.  N.  Jefferson.  S.  Gordner.  V.  Strong.  D.  Paciotti.  J.  Bertrand.  B.  Foster.  B.  Banghart. 
Srcontl  Row:  E.  Holland.  P.  Schwartz.  H.  Sletteland.  S.  Ainsworth.  M.  Wald.  M.  Hoge.  M.  Rediske.  E.  HoUingsworth.  A.  Bu.shvenger.  S.  I.av.  N.  Pierson, 
P.  Ga^ney.  H.  Thoinp.son.  V.  Landwehr.  Third  Row:  N.  Tryon.  E.  Murphv.  D.  Montgomery.  B.  Moore.  G.  Goodman.  B.  Willard.  T.  Richards.  J.  Taylor, 
J.  Saunders.  A.  behwarznian.  J.  MacGregor.  C.  Price,  P.  Nowlin,  P.  Bilty.  Fourth  Row:  E.  Stalder.  M.  Karnikowski.  C.  Deltondo.  N.  Shapiro.  E.  Pickens. 
E.  Lamb.  M.  Greene.  E.  Kostka.  A.  Leithead.  M.  Hoblick.  K.  Lawler.  M.  Schaffer.  N.  Just.  H.  LaLande.  C.  Seitz.  Fifth  Row:  C.  Seller.  R.  Uehling.  M. 
)J  tI"'  ?-'°  ■  "■  Mi'Cuskey.  E.  Engelland.  S.  Theal,  E.  Suiter.  C.  Sorrells.  S.  Mair.  A.  Robinson,  J.  Bliesmer.  Back  Row:  S.  Felker.  E.  Garbe.  F.  Woods. 
C.  Moore.  C.  bn.vder.  B.  Luce.  O,  Greear.  J.  Cameron.  C.  McGuire.  J.  Jones.  M.  Curry,  A.  Soderquest,  S.  Van  Kerkhoue.  D.  Dawlev,  S.  Dye. 
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/':      Ih  I,    I      I  K     11  il  I     il    I    I    u      M    (    I  I  I   1,  E   Hill.  D  Anderson,  M.  Hocking,  J.  Green,  S.  Gicrn,  M,  111. ks.  R.  Nieman,  S.  Pincson. 

.Snt/nc/  H.iw:  J.  l,ai,ai.pi,  ,1.  Wurdeii.  E.  Aliiiow .  C.  Ilaikiiir.,  L.  Springer,  i .  Miller.  M.  Younjr,  B.  Parke.  K.  Beatt,\.  B.  Tliouia.'i.  K.  Siddall.  M.Kellev, 
C.  Kleeber.  J.  Rickett.  Thin!  Row:  I.Siehens.  I.  Levey,  B.  Butcher,  L.  Krywick.  N.  O'Connor,  P.  O'Brien,  A.  Ball.  M.  Darby.  M.  'Wallgren,  M.  Halladay. 
M.  Wade.  O.  Rein.  E.  Hertzog.  P.  Andros.  Fourth  Rou':C.  Bernstein.  M.  Bonke,  A.  Schumacher,  B.  Bauni.  G.  Chapler.  F.  di  Cosola.  E.  Woods.  S.  Barnett, 
N.  Funston.  M.  Wagner.  .1.  Reckmeyer.  L.  Theos,  C.  Carlson.  J.  Rauscher.  J.  Neil.  Fifth  Row:  S.  Hall.  B.  Harrod.  M.  Woodworth.  M.Williamson.  R. 
Montenbruck,  J.  Welch.  C.  Lundquist.  R.  Duskin.  B.  Schroeder,  E.  Rupper.  J.  Hasse.  M.  Shallow.  R.  Billeter.  Back  Row:  M.  Martin.  M.  Campbell.  E. 
Bischel.  L.  Fleckenstein.  M.  Holmes,  A.  Wyke,  R.  Spies,  E.  Lund,  C.  Buhnen,  1.  Swenson,  M.  Stanfield,  R.  Reini,  J.  Krjnicki,  M.  Ohlweiler.  V.  Breed. 


Willard  Hall 


Though  few  freshman  girls  hold  offices  in 
activities,  almost  all  of  them  participate  to 
some  degree  in  various  campus  organizations. 

Many  girls  arrive  with  fabulous  accomplish- 
ments as  part  of  their  history.  Such  a  girl  is 
Inga  Swenson.  Before  entering  Northwestern, 
Inga  was  a  member  of  the  Omaha  Light  Opera 
Company,  the  Civic  Light  Opera  Company 
and  the  Berkshire  Playhouse.  During  her 
first  year,  she  distinguished  herself  in  the 
Dolphin  aquacade  and  the  annual  Christmas 
show.  She  represented  Willard  in  the  contest 
for  Syllabus  Queen  at  the  Junior  Prom. 

Other  famous  residents  of  Willard  Hall 
include  Ruth  Duskin,  whose  name  and  voice 
are  familiar  to  millions  of  listeners  to  the 
"Quiz  Kids"  radio  program.  Ruth's  by-line 
has  appeared  many  times  in  the  Dailv  North- 
western. 

Willardites  of  international  fame  are  Edith 
and  Eileen  Wu,  two  daughters  of  Governor 
Wu  of  Formosa.  Their  presence  has  helped  to 
make  many  freshmen  conscious  of  the  world- 
shrinking  concepts  acquired  at  a  university. 


RUSHING  to  sign  in,  girls  tr\-  to  avoid  late  minutes. 
WILLARDITES    harmonize,    accompanied    by    ukes. 
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WINTERh'ORMAL  plans  come  to  at  tent  Km  of  officers. 
LINGERING  over  coffee,  girls  discuss  weekend  events. 


A  former  businessmen's  hotel,  Pembricige 
is  now  the  campus  home  of  134  Northwestern 
coeds,  making  it  seconci  in  size  only  to  Willard 
Hall  among  women's  houses. 

A  wide  range  of  interests  and  activities  is 
represented  at  Pembridge.  Char  Nolan  has 
toured  with  a  professional  road  company; 
house  president  Cissie  Gabor  is  corresponding 
secretary  for  Associated  Women  Students 
and  winner  of  the  Shuman  Award  in  English. 
Pembridge  treasurer,  Bobby  Herrel,  was  1950- 
1951  president  of  Women's  Interhouse  Coun- 
cil. Both  she  and  Inge  Sahlman,  photo  lab 
director,  belonged  to  Shi-Ai.  Stephanie  Ras- 
shevich,  president  of  Sigma  Alpha  Iota,  sang 
the  lead  in  A  Cappella  choir  concert  at 
Orchestra  Hall.  Naida  Jones  held  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  Women's  Interhovise  Council. 
Pembridge  secretary  Sue  Needham  worked  on 
the  Dolphin  Show  costume  crew.  Connie 
Nikopoulas  was  director  of  the  Speech  School 
radio  shows  and  the  recipient  of  recognition 
for  outstanding  work  in  psychology  was  Jean 
Paulsen. 


Pembridge 


Front  Row:  R.  Magilner.  T.  Grant.    B.  VecUler.    P.  Nienian,    R.  Knuti.    C. 
Thomas,  A.  Gabor.  N.  Jones.  N.  Luck.  R.  Heath.  P.  Crowe,  M.  Johnson. 
Schloemer.  H.  Hayes,  N.  Gump. 


Nevis.    P.  Me.\'er.    E.  Stafford.  Seronil  Ron.-  \.  Rickev,    E.  Meyn,    G. 

Last  Row:  J.  Paulsen,  D.  Czajka,  M.  Beatt.v,  .S.  Hilhorn.  j.  Livingston,  L. 
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TIME  OUT  from  studies,  call  of  "fourth 
tor     bridge"     gets     immediate     answer. 


HOMEY  TOUCH  comes  to  Pembridge  in 
'orm    ot    old-fashioned    Christmas    tree. 


Partywise,  Social  Chairman  Frankie  Lane 
can  list  three  successful  social  events  for 
the  year.  Fall  quarter  the  girls  held  a  barn 
party  at  Oddfellow's  Hall  (complete  with  free 
beer),  and  in  the  spring  an  informal  party. 
The  largest  event  was  the  winter  formal  at 
Tarn  O'Shanter,  for  which  Johnny  Palmer's 
orchestra  provided  the  music.  During  the 
course  of  the  year  the  girls  on  each  of  the 
five  floors  gave  a  party  for  themselves  and 
their  councilors. 

Pembridge  director,  Miss  Leone  Murray, 
received  proof  of  the  girls'  gratitude  for  her 
leadership  during  her  prolonged  illness  winter 
quarter.  Besides  sending  cards,  the  Pembridg- 
ettes  made  frequent  trips  between  classes  to 
visit  her. 

The  pine-panelled  walls  of  the  Pembridge 
living  room  made  a  pleasant  background  for 
after-the-game  open  houses.  Despite  its  dist- 
ance from  the  campus,  the  brickdormitory 
became  part  of  campus  life. 


.    .    .    1943 
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1943 


Versatility  in  activities  seems  to  be  the 
password  of  Women  Off  Campus,  an  organiza- 
tion for  all  commuting  women.  Since  its 
founding  in  1943  WOC  has  been  represented 
in  various  campus  activities  such  as  SGB, 
Syllabus,  Daily  Northwestern,  Waa-Mu  and 
Dolphin  Show. 

WOCs,  in  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
awarded  many  trophies.  In  1949,  they  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  trophy  for  the  campus 
organization  selling  the  largest  number  of 
Purple  Parrot  subscriptions.  In  1944,  the 
girls  took  second  place  in  the  NU  Fern 
Frolics  and,  in  the  Freshman  Carnival  in 
1947,  they  won  second  prize. 

Under  the  heading  of  social  service,  WOC 
gives  aid  to  the  Illinois  Children's  Home. 
WOC  has  also  set  up  a  scholarship  fund  avail- 
able to  any  commviting  woman  needing 
financial  aid. 

Women  Off  Campus  was  founded  in  1943 
under  the  direction  of  WSGA  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Carn.  It  began  with  a  membership  of  twenty 
and  now  one  hundred  girls  are  WOCs. 


GIRLS  SNEAK  IN  loads  of  straw  pre- 
paring for  secret  prank  during  barn  dance. 

MEMBERS  CHOSEN  just  after  WOC 
was  formed  assume  classic  pose  for  picture. 
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Front  Ri>,r:  J.  Hjeitstedt.  E.  Zenner,  L.  Podesta,  L.  Siegel,  G.  Yoshida,  M.  Hudoik.  C.  Duiuwni.  P.  Park.  Row  ;3:  A.  Scliitht,  L.  Keck.  I.  Funp.  L.  Valde.s, 
S.  Fagan.  R.  Watanabe,  D.  Rossett,  M,  Schmidt.  G.  Roe.'^chlauh,  AI.  Belfield,  M.  Thompson.  Row  3:  J.  Doering.  D.  Brown,  D.  Meister.  R.Hirstew,  T. 
Kocour,  J.  Weil,  L.  Wright,  F.  Wataiiabe,  H.  schaefTer.  M.  Meltzer,  N.  Gillies,  R.  Schroeder,  I.  Wildman.  Row  4-  A.  Clearmaii,  J.  Thomas.  L.  Kawasaki, 
P.  Albergo.  R.  Gustavsson,  D.  Stinn,  S.  Egeland,  M.  Moore,  B.  Johnson,  J.  Samuel,  C.  Zimmer,  D.  Karl.  Row  5:  B.  Rice.  A.  Savaria.  D.Hendrix.  A. 
Schreiner,  D.  Hudson,  E.  Patzke.E.  Nerem,  L.  Ekstrand.  L.  Eide.  E.  Shipilo,  L.  Mazur.  Back  Row:  P.  Major.  W.  Eitel,  B.  Parrott,  E.  Barabash,  B. 
Hanson,  J.  Glicksman.  E.  Uhrik,  E.  Schmidt,  M.  Egeland,  C.  Jarzembski,  M.  Place,  V.  Glass. 

Women  Off  Campus 


Mixers  after  all  the  home  football  games  are 
just  one  of  \\omen  Off  Campus'  service 
activities.  WOCs  also  sponsor  a  candy  sale 
during  spring  quarter  for  their  scholarship 
fund,  three  dances  for  their  members,  a  tea 
for  their  mothers  and  a  tea  for  freshmen  dur- 
ing New  Student  Week. 

Mrs.  Claudine  Mason  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Goedsche  sponsor  the  group  in  an  acivisory 
capacity.  Officers  who  guided  the  organization 
last  year  were  Fran  Watanabe,  president  and 
vice-president  Lorane  Wright. 

woe  members  participiated  in  nearly  every 
campus  activity  anci  won  a  trophy  in  the 
Purple  Parrot  sales  contest.  Joan  Franklin 
was  co-chairman  of  the  YWCA  sponsored 
Autumn  Serenade.  Members  participated  in 
nearly  every  campus  organization,  Red  Cross, 
AWS,  YWCA,  Rally  committee,  Jr.  Orchesis, 
and  SGB.  WOC  was  also  represented  in  all 
three  women's  honoraries.  In  the  spring  of 
1950,  President  Fran  Watanabe  was  elected  to 
May  Court  and  was  tapped  for  Mortar  Board. 


ENTHUSED  leaders  discuss  fast-growing  organization. 
SCOTT  OFFICE  is  "home"  away  from  home  for  WOCs. 
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Front  Row:  P.  Wright.  B.  Edwards.  H.  Chatters.  S.  Patrick,  K.  McKenney.  C.  Gebauer.  D.  Williams.  Back  Roic:  B.  Staples,  F.  Bragg,  M. 
Smock.  J.  Hayford.  J.  Jackson. 


Orrington 

Though  strangers  to  Northwestern  and 
perhaps  to  the  United  States,  the  girls  at 
Orrington  House  are  by  no  means  strangers  to 
campus  activities.  Some  active  residents  in- 
clude Lois  Kroeber,  campus  editor  for  the 
Daily;  Pat  Wright,  social  chairman  of  the 
Interracial  Club  and  Barb  Edwards,  member 
of  Senior  Orchesis. 

With  proper  emphasis  on  academics,  Or- 
rington boasts  four  members  of  the  freshman 
women's  honorary.  Alpha  Lambda  Delta. 

House  President  Pat  Patrick  steered  a 
successful  course  through  1950-51. 


Latham 


Girls  from  Latham  House,  although  new- 
comers to  the  university,  caught  the  activity 
bug  early  and  participated  in  a  variety  of 
campus  affairs. 

Sylvia  Tuller  worked  for  the  Dolphin  Show 
while  Barbara  Beckington  chose  A  Cappella 
Choir.  Judy  Rosenfield  and  Pat  Yates  spread 
publicity  for  Homecoming. 

An  extra-special  Christmas  dinner  and 
party  was  planned  by  house  officers,  president 
Louise  Bauer,  and  her  two  assistants:  Jo  Nell 
Alcorn,  secretary  and  Bev  Hibbott,  treasurer. 


Front  Row.  A.  Gardner,  M.  Dunham,  D.  Clark,  J.  Maugam,  M.  Newman,  J.  Rosenfeld,  L,  Betton,  T.  Kennj.  Second  Row:  J,  Woods,  P.  Ford,  D. 
Ponuuerenin^,  F,  Burwell,  J.  .\lcorn,  L.  Bauer,  J.  Collins,  A.  MoOee,  P.  Hardv,  K.  Longenecker.  '  Back  Row:  1.  Watson,  J.  Samsel,  B.  Beekington, 
H,  Henimick,  B.  Hagaman,  E.  Dahlberg.  A.  Youngl.lno.l.  P.  Yates,  D.  Huher. 
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Women's  Sports 


ennis 


.   .    .    1895 


GINNY  BEARDSLEY  stretches  to  reach  back 
hand  drive  in  singles  finals  of  tall  tennis  tourney 


SUE  STOLLER,  Gamma  Phi,  WAA  singles  champion, 
is  congratulated  by  finalist  Ginny  Beardsley,  Kappa. 


ALPHA  GAM  doubles  team  Shirley  Frith  and  Pat 
Kimmick  practice  tor  unfinished  doubles  tourney. 


With  spring  in  the  air  came  tennis  balls 
of  the  WAA  spring  tennis  singles  tourna- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Sportshead  Ginny 
Beardsley. 

The  games  took  the  form  of  an  elimination 
series  and  were  played  during  the  latter  part 
of  April  through  May  19.  Beginning  in  the 
race  for  the  trophy  were  representatives  from 
all  eighteen  sorority  houses  and  two  inde- 
pendent entries. 

At  the  semi-finals  Sue  Stoller  of  Gamma 
Phi  Beta  took  on  Ann  Mutter,  Independent, 
and  was  victorious  with  6-4;  6-2  wins.  Ginny 
Beardsley  scored  a  win  for  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  over  Gorgene  Nock  of  Alpha  Phi 
with  scores  of  6-0;  6-1. 

In  the  final  games  Sue  Stoller  edged  out 
Ginny  Beardsley  2-6;  6-4;  6-4  to  uphold  her 
second  rating  in  the  girls'  division  in  Wis- 
consin before  entering  Northwestern  this  year 
as  a  freshman.  This  also  gave  the  Gamma 
Phi's  priority  on  the  singles  cup  for  the  third 
consecutive  year. 


Basketball 


.   .    .    1898 


Under  WAA  basketball  chairman,  Betty 
Dean  Shull,  20  teams  participated  in  the 
series  of  games  sponsored  by  the  WAA.  The 
teams  were  divided  into  four  leagues,  each 
team  playing  every  other  team  in  its  league. 
The  winners  of  the  largest  number  of  games 
in  each  league  played  each  other  in  an  elim- 
ination  type  tournament 

The  league  winners  were  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  Pi  Beta  Phi  and 
Chi  Omega.  In  the  semi  finals  Chi  Omega 
beat  Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  was 
victorious  over  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma.  The 
final  match  between  Chi  Omega  and  Zeta 
Tau  Alpha  was  won  by  Chi  Omega  and  the 
consolation  match  won  by  Pi  Beta  Phi.  The 
winning  team,  Chi  Omega,  received  the  bas- 
ketball trophy. 


ONE  HANDED  PUSH  SHOTS    are   KRG  specialty 
in  WAA  tourney.    Sportshead  was  Betty   Dean   Shull. 


WATCHING    FOULS    in    Kappa-ZTA 

semifinals  playoff  were  faculty  referees. 


CLOSE  GUARDING  is  rule  in  WAA  games,  played  in  Patten  Gym  during 
the  winter.  Eighteen  sorority  and  two  independent  teams  played  in  tourney. 
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HOMERUN  OR  OUT?  Jo  Johnson,  Independent,  and 
Jud>-  Schriner,  Chi  O,  play  in  WAA  April-June  series. 


CuNCh.NTRATINGON  DKL1\  KRV  is  ChiOpitcher 
Mary  Schopp.  This  final  gameiChiObeat  Independents 


Baseball 


1910 


The  first  thing  to  blossom  out  on  Deering 
Meadow  in  the  spring  was  the  women's  base- 
ball tournament.  The  contest  was  sponsored 
by  the  Women's  Athletic  Association  under 
Baseball  Head  Laurene  Mabry.  Twenty  teams 
were  entered — all  sororities  and  two  independ- 
ent groups. 

Spectators  thronged  to  the  north  grand- 
stands of  the  meadow,  which  were  Lunt  Huts 
of  World  War  II  fame.  Results  were:  Chi 
Omega  in  first  place;  Independent  Team  I  in 
second  place;  the  Thetas  took  the  show  posi- 
tion, while  Kappa  Delta  finished  in  fourth 
place. 

Mary  Schopp,  Chi  Omega  pitcher,  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  players  of  the  tournament. 
Beside  pitching  the  Chi  O's  into  first  place, 
Mary  did  a  masterful  job  of  infielding.  An- 
other female  Babe  Ruth  was  Jennie  Azhder- 
ian,  indpendent  shortstop. 


SMILING  ARDIS  KRAINIK  strides  into  third.    Scene  is  Deering  Meadow,  where  tourney  was  held  last  spring. 
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KICKOFF  IN  HOCKEY  is  called  "bully."    Here  is  first  bully  ut  lySU  \\  AA  tourney,  directed  by  June  Laughlin. 


Field  Hockey 


1910 


"Sticks!"  The  familiar  hockey  cries  began 
in  Deering  meadow  October  12  when  the  an- 
nual WAA  hockey  tournament  got  underway 
and  continued  during  the  season  until  Novem- 
ber 8.  Twelve  teams  representing  the  sor- 
orities and  independents  battled  through  the 
league  preliminaries. 

League  winners  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Pi 


LtAGUE  PLAY  started  m  early  September.  All  team 
players  had  to  have  at  least  two  practices  tor  entry. 


Beta  Phi,  Gamma  Phi  Beta  and  Kappa  .'\lpha 
Theta  played  each  other  to  determine  the  top 
honors.  The  Kappas  came  out  in  first  place 
with  wins  over  Theta  and  Gamma  Phi,  and 
the  Pi  Phis  took  second  with  a  win  over 
Theta,  a  loss  to  Pi  Phi  and  a  tie  with  Gamma 
Phi.  Theta  and  Gamma  Phi  tied  for  third 
position. 

June  Laughlin  served  as  hockey  sportshead. 
At  the  season's  end  outstanding  players  from 
Northwestern  played  and  won  2  games  against 
the  University  of  Chicago. 


GOALIE  PREPARES  TO  DEFEND  her  team's  goal  as 
two  opposing  forwards  dribble  puck  toward  her  position. 
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LILLIAN  FLECKENSTEIN,  AOPi,  gets  helping  hand 
from  fellow  swimmer.  Tourney  is  held  in  spring  quarter. 
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Swimmers  were  ready,  on  their  marks,  and 
set.  At  the  sound  of  the  gun  the  major  event 
of  the  WAA  swimming  season  began.  The 
annual  meet  was  held  in  Patten  gym  last 
spring.  When  the  cumulative  points  were 
tallied  the  results  showed  Pi  Beta  Phi  the 
winner,  Chi  Omega  second  and  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  third. 

Included  in  the  competition  were  many 
events.  The  individual  diving  event  was 
won  by  Shirley  Brown,  Chi  Omega.  Pi  Beta 
Phi  captured  the  honors  in  the  team  diving 
competition  and  the  champions  also  took  first 
place  in  the  relays.  The  individual  medley, 
the  race  which  shows  the  versatility  of  the 
swimmers,  was  won  by  the  Chi  Omegas. 


STOPWATCH    IN    HAND,    Jacqueline    Thompson 
checks  in  75-vard  medlev  swimmers  in  WAA  relav  race. 


RELAY  SWIMMERS  TAG  pool  to  send  off  teammates. 
Most  houses  enter  two  teams  tor  each  event  in  tourney. 


POWERFUL  SER\'E  by  Claire  Brusenbach  starts  game  in  1951  WAA  volleyball  tournament,  held  at  Patton  Gvm. 


Volleyball 


1913 


No,  that  wasn't  a  puncture;  it  was  just  a 
member  of  the  hard-hitting  Chi  Omega  volley- 
ball team  spiking  the  ball  to  take  first  place 
in  the  yearly  tournament. 

This  year  twenty  teams  participated  in  the 
round  robin  tournament.  There  were  five 
leagues  consisting  of  four  teams  each.  The 
league  winners  were  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma,  Alpha  Gamma  Delta,  Chi 
Omega    and  Kappa  Alpha  Theta. 

The  other  two  winning  teams  in  the  tour- 
nament, which  began  at  the  end  of  winter 
quarter  and  finished  at  the  beginning  of  spring 
quarter  were  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  and 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  who  took  second  and 
third  places  respectively. 


@l 


SPIKING  BALL  is  difficult  but  effective  weapon  of 
tront-line  players.  Chi  Os  won  1950  WAA  tournament. 


SETTIXG-UP  PLAY  is  Helen  Reed,  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma.      Games   are   played   during  winter  quarter. 
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SIGHTING  TARGET  from  prone  position  are   Robbie  Gibbon,  Irene  Mitts, Connie  Gerlach,  Doris  Redmond. 


Riflery 


One  of  the  few  indoor  sports  for  women  is 
that  of  riflery.  During  winter  quarter  15 
groups  entered  the  tournament  which  was 
held  in  the  basement  of  Swift.  WAA  riflery 
head  Ann  Gregory  directed  the  event. 

The  prone  position  was  used  in  the  tour- 
nament. High  scorers  were  Gamma  Phi 
Doris  Redmond,  first  place  with  99  points. 
Second  place  was  won  by  AOPi  Jody  Thor- 
steinson  with  98  points.  Kappa  Robbi  Gibbon 
won  third  with  95  points. 


EVANSTON    GOLF  COURSE   greens  didn't  bother 
these  low  scorers.   Sportshead  was  Betty    Fitzgerald. 


Golf 


Fore  !  !  !  Last  springthe  first  nine  holes  of 
the  Northwestern  G.  C.  became  the  scene  of 
the  WAA  golf  tournament,  headed  by  Betty 
Fitzgerald,  Delta  Zeta.  Twenty-six  golf  en- 
thusiasts entered  the  tourney,  including  one 
independent  and  sixteen  sororities. 

Upperclassmen  were  forced  to  take  a  back- 
seat as  Corky  Corcoran,  an  Alpha  Phi  fresh- 
man, shot  her  way  to  first  place  in  46  strokes. 
Second  place  was  taken  by  Carol  Dempsey, 
Theta,  with  48  strokes.  Connie  Brandt, 
Kappa,  took  a  56  for  third  place. 


CYNTHIA  CORCORAN,  Alpha  Phi,  won  first  place  in 
tourney.  Runners-up  watch  Cynthia  drive  down  fairway. 
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JOHNNIE  JOHNSON,  second-place  winner  in  WAA 
1951  tourney,  strings  bow.  Tourney  played  last  spring. 


TARGET  PLACING  done  by  marksmen    later  placing 
themselves  in  tournament.  Sportshead,  Maxine  Grueb. 


Archei 


7 


The  place  was  not  Sherwood  Forest,  it  was 
the  field  behind  Patten  gym;  however,  the 
sport  was  the  same.  This  WAA  archery  event 
is  held  in  the  spring  and  the  competition  is 
on  an  individual  basis.  Ginny  Beardsly,  Kappa 
Kappa  Gamma,  won  first  place  with  64  hits 
out  of  72  shots.  Second  place  was  taken 
by  Johnnie  Johnston,  Delta  Gamma,  with 
55  hits  and  311  points.  Jennie  Azhderian 
won  third  place  with  308  points.  This  1950 
Robin  Hood  competition  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Maxine  Grueb,  archery  sportshead. 


Bowli 


Strike  another  successful  bowling  tourney 
off  the  record.  Joan  Hastings,  who  was  on 
the  bowling  ball,  organized  nineteen  teams 
of  four  girls  each  who  bowled  once  a  week 
for  ten  weeks  during  winter  quarter. 

The  results  of  the  scoring,  based  on  the 
total  number  of  pins,  were  these.  Delta 
Zeta  spared  no  effort  to  come  in  first  with 
10,604  pins.  High  scorer  was  Betty  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Second  place  Delta  Gamma  looked  like  high 
man    in    a    canasta   game    with    10,444    pins. 


STRIKE  COMING  UP  for  Mary  Schopp  in  WAA  bow- 
ling tourney,  held  winter  thru  spring  at  Red  Crown  alleys. 


CHECKING  SCORES  are  Alpha  Gamma  Del  ts,  Chi  Os. 

All  houses  entered  tourney  directed  by  Joan  Hastings. 


CiARRl/ir  FIKLD  wa.  ^ccnc  c,t 
WAA  speedabjl  tourney.  Barbara 
Westrate,  Theta,  was  sportshead. 
Twenty  teams  entered  competition. 


Speedball 


1937 


The  referee  gave  a  short  toot  on  her  whistle 
and  the  girls  kicked  off  in  the  annual  speed- 
ball  tourney,  which  was  held  this  year  from 
the  end  of  September  to  October  26. 

The  thirteen  teams  battled  it  out  until  there 
were  only  four  teams  left.  One  defeat  auto- 
matically dropped  a  team  from  the  contest. 

Chi  Omega  beat  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
and  the  Thetas  gave  their  all  to  squelch  the 
AOPis  in  the  final  round.  Then  Chi  O  went 
ahead  to  edge  the  Thetas  by  a  close  6-4  to 
become  the  new  champs,  succeeding  the  Inde- 
pendents, who  had  been  speedball  champions 
for  the  two  preceeding  years.  This  year's  out- 
standing players  were  Mary  Schopp,  Chi  O; 
Jody  Thorsteinson,  AOPi;  Marge  Fick  and 
Joan  Zellmer,  Kappa.  Barbara  Westrate  took 
care  of  the  organization  end  as  sportshead. 
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TOSS-UP  BREAKS  SPLIT  decision  between  Tiietas  and  AOPis  in  semis. 


Badminton 


.    .    .    1938 


Another  of  the  important  girls  sports  this 
year  was  badminton.  Sue  Stolier  was  in 
charge  of  the  tournament  which  was  held 
during  November. 

Eighteen  sororities  and  two  independent 
groups  submitted  teams  for  both  the  singles 
and  doubles  events. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  had  winners  in  both 
the  singles  and  doubles  tournament.  Jean 
Billow  placed  hrst  in  singles  and  Marge  Pick 
and  Lupie  Wheelock  placed  second  in  doubles. 
Gamma  Phi  Beta  also  scored  two  victories, 
with  Sue  Stolier  third  in  singles  and  Mary 
Heilman  and  Ada  Jung  third  in  doubles. 

The  other  winners  were  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta's  Carol  Dempsey  second  in  singles. 
First  place  in  the  doubles  tournament  was 
won  by  the  sure  fire  combination  of  Sue 
Faill  and  Mary  Schopp.  Sue  and  Mary 
played  on   the  Chi  Omega    team. 


CAROL  GROHN,  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
(above)  and  Jean  Billow,  Kappa, 
practice  tor  singles  tournament 
played  in  Patton  during  November. 


ALPHA  CHI  doubles  team  Carol  Crohn,  Mary  McFayden  show  backhand  form. 
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WAA  SPONSOR  Jacqueline  Thompson  and  members 
of  board   co-ordinate     inter-house     athletic    contests. 


TWO  PRESIDENTS  of  WAA,  Pat  Spotts  and  Mary 
Schopp,   confer    with    Miss  Jacqueline    Thompson. 


Women's  Athletic 
Association 


Earning  100  points  in  annual  competition 
will  gain  membership  in  WAA  for  a  North- 
western girl.  These  points  can  be  acquired 
through  practices  in  major  sports,  competi- 
tion in  any  sport  and  participation  in  inter- 
class  days  held  at  the  end  of  each  major 
sports  season.  Houses  obtain  points  by  com- 
peting and  placing  in  sports.  The  champion 
in  any  sport  receives  a  trophy  and  the  house 
with  the  most  points  wins  the  intramural  cup. 

Miss  Jacqueline  Thompson  is  the  sponsor 
while  officers  this  year  were  Pat  Spotts,  presi- 
dent; Marge  Pick,  vice-president;  Mary 
Schopp,  secretary;  and  Romayne  Hanes» 
treasurer. 

Aiding  the  officers  were  the  following  sports 
heads;  June  Laughlin,  hockey;  Barbara  Wes- 
trate,  speedball;  Joan  Hastings,  bowling;  Ann 
Gregory,  riflery ;  Jane  Hardy,  swimming;  Betty 
Fetz,  golf;  Betty  Shull,  basketball;  Maxine 
Grueb,  archery;  Sue  Stoller,  badminton;  Laur- 
ine  Mabry,  softball;  Jo  Johnson,  tennis;  Stella 
Plypiak,  volleyball. 


Front  Rinv:  J,  Johnson,  R.  Hanes,  P.  Spotts,  C.  Alexander,  J.  llanly.    Back  Ruu 


L.  Mabry,  B.  Westrate.  B.  Fitzgerald.  M.  Cirueb,  S.  Plypiak. 
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Seated:  R.  Snure.  P.  Meyer,  M.  Meltzer,  D.  Cantrell,  E.  Kleynhans,  M.  Carter.  D.  Keil.    Stanfiimj:  .1.  Hull,  G.  Johnston,  Chaplain  McLeod,  P.  Erb,  K.  Alberts. 
E.  Hansen,  D.  Erickson. 

Student  Religious  Council 


The  fourteen  student  religious  groups  on 
campus  each  year  unite  their  activities  in 
the  Student  Religious  Council.  The  council 
is  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each 
denominational  group.  Officers  this  year  were 
Evert  Kleynhans,  president;  Donald  Cantrell, 
vice-president;  Pat  Gray,  secretary  and  Lloyd 
Gerlach,  treasurer.  The  advisor  is  University 
Chaplain  James  C.  McLeod. 

The  Campus  Conference  on  Religion, inaug- 
urated by  the  council,  is  only  one  of  its  con- 
tributions to  Northwestern's  history.  Each 
summer  and  fall  the  council  plans  a  reception 
to  introduce  new  Northwesternites  to  their 
own  church  group  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  others.  Student  Religious  Council  also 
sponsors  interfaith  activities  and  workshops. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  council  which 
has  been  active  on  campus  for  eleven  years, 
is  to  strengthen  the  religious  influence  at 
Northwestern. 


COUNCIL  CO-ORDINATES  ideas  for  Conference. 
OFFICERS  RELAX,  enjoy  piano  at  John  Evans. 
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Bleaker. 


II.  Standing:  E 


Board  of  Religion 


The  statutes  of  the  University  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Religion 
which  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  University.  This  board  is  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  acting  as  an  advisory 
group  to  the  president  and  trustees  on  relig- 
ious policies  and  programs. 

It  meets  at  the  call  of  the  president  or 
chairman  and  makes  suggestions  for  changes 
and  adjustments  in  the  over-all  program  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  University  community. 

The  board  is  at  present  composed  of  four 
faculty  members,  a  representative  of  the  relig- 
ious counselors,  two  students  from  the  Stu- 
dent Religious  Council,  one  from  the  Uni- 
versity Chapel  Committee,  and  the  Univer- 
sity Chaplain  who  serves  as  chairman. 

Faculty  members  serving  on  the  Board  for 
1950-51  were  Dr.  Frank  Endicott,  Professor 
George  McClay,  Dr.  John  Calvert,  Dean  Ovid 
Esbach,  and  James  McLeod,  chairman. 
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YMCA 


Among  the  oldest  organizations  on  campus 
is  the  Northwestern  YMCA,  eighty-two  this 
year.  Working  closely  with  the  YWCA,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  holds  a 
joint  week-end  conference  each  year  at  St. 
Charles,  Illinois.  At  the  conference  members 
of  the  two  'Y'  groups  become  better  ac- 
quainted and  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
prominent  lecturers  speak  on  different  sub- 
jects. 

The  other  activities  of  the  group  include 
discussions,  on  student  life,  participation  in 
intramural  sports,  field  trips  to  Chicago, 
lectures  on  preparation  for  marriage  and 
personal  counseling.  The  group  established 
the  Evanston-Northwestern  Community 
Clubs.  This  year  a  trip  was  made  to  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  as  part  of  an  expe- 
riment in  international  understanding.  Ele- 
ven foreign  students  from  seven  countries 
participated  in  the  journey  during  spring 
vacation. 

Officers  this  year  were  Larry  Brown,  presi- 
dent; Ed  Aldrich,  vice-president;  Cedric  Gif- 
ford,  treasurer,  and  Wayne  Siewert,  secretary. 
Mr.  Laurence  Cadwell  became  the  new  general 
secretary  of  the  'Y'  after  serving  for  nine 
year  in  the  same  office  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 


Front  Rou\-  A,  Johnson.  E.  Aldrich,  L.  Brown,  L.  Cadwell,  C.  Gifford,  D.    Dugan. 
Bnch  R-ur:  L.  Metz.  G.  Golliet,  J.  Damon. 


Front  Row:  N.  Anderson,  M.  Carter.  P.  Aaron,  C.  Gebauer.  B.  Koplow,  R.  Hirsten.  M.  Huxford.  Second  Row:  E.  Rot,s,  D.  Bridges.  D.  Brown.  II.  AULiaH^',  J.  .'ruit.Kci , 
E.  Pudney.  Back  Row:  P.  Ayars,  J.  Thorsteinson.  N.  Gump,  L.  Fleckenstein,  J.  Franklin. 


YWC  A 

Uniting  fun  with  fellowsliip,  the  YWCA  has 
established  an  organization  in  which  college 
women  may  grow  socially,  spiritually  and 
mentally. 

The  program  throughout  the  year  includes 
an  installation  dinner  and  the  annual  con- 
ference at  St.  Charles,  111.  Cabinet,  committee 
and  all  membership  meetings  are  handled  by 
officers  Rusty  Brown,  Helen  McLane,  Betty 
Tanner,  Romayne  Hanes,  Chris  Christy  and 
advisor,  Dorothy  Anne  Bridges. 


Since  its  origin  at  Northwestern  in  1890, 
YWCA  has  done  much  for  the  students, 
University  and  community.  In  1903  the 
YWCA  began  an  orientation  program  which 
is  now  carried  on  by  Wildcat  Council. 

Now  the  YWCA  sponsors  the  Marriage 
Series,  the  Autumn  Serenade,  an  all  University 
dance,  conferences,  tours  and  programs  carried 
on  by  such  committees  as  religion,  freshman, 
public  affairs,  recreation,  finance  and  foreign 
students. 


YWCA  officers   and  unit  heads   find  many   activities 
equal  mucii  work,  emerge  from  planning  confab  smiling. 


FOREIGN   STUDENTS   receive  warm  welcome,  new 
American  friends  at  International  Nite,  sponsored  by  \  . 
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Lutheran  Students  Association 


OFFICERS  ENJOYplanning  social  events  for  members. 
FOOD,  FUN  and  fellowship  attract  Lutheran  students. 


Since  its  founding  in  the  fall  of  1922  the 
Lutheran  Students  Association  has  provided  a 
program  of  religious  and  social  activities  for 
Lutheran  students  attending  Northwestern. 
Today  this  program  includes  Sunday  and 
Monday  evening  meetings,  Wednesday  lunch- 
eons and  Thursday  afternoon  coffee  hours  and 
Bible  study. 

Stimulated  by  President  Richard  Erickson 
Lutheran  Students  attended  Bible  study 
groups,  discussion  groups,  Sunday  evening 
fellowship  programs,  luncheons,  socials  and 
retreats.  The  annual  Chicago  area  retreat,  the 
Hub  Region  retreat  and  the  national  Ashram 
were  of  special  interest  to  the  group.  At  these 
retreats  Northwestern  Lutheran  students 
swap  ideas  and  comments  with  students  from 
other  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Lutheran  Students  Association  office  in 
John  Evans  is  often  the  scene  of  executive 
conferences  among  the  officers  of  the  group. 
Li  the  absence  of  President  Erickson,  veep 
Norman  Carlson  officiated.  Diane  Kent  kept 
the  minutes  and  Todd  Knapp  counted  the 
money. 


Front  Ruw:  P.  Johnson.  A.  Poulsen,  J.  Andersen,  N.  Carlson,  R.  Schnell,  D.  Kent,  H.  Peterson,  L.  Hind.  L.  Kinsman.  Tup  Rim-:  ¥.  Boness.  R.  Herrndoliler.  J.  Ottoson, 
H.  Fist'her,  W.  Sippel. 
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Front  Row:  K.  Hjermstad.  R.  Mount,  T.  Anderson.  C.  t.eliuuei ,  J.  Hjertstedt,  F.  Sachtschale.  Secoiui  Row:  A.  Riclianls.  ( ;.  Km-k.-taetter.  B.  McKain.  Vi.  Peters.  B 
Stanz.  R.  Nelson.  Top  Row:  P.  Sandahl,  J.  Alcorn,  J.  Arthur.  A.  Brosius,  R.  Thompson. 

Christian  Science  Organization 


Established  in  1926,  the  Christian  Science 
Organization  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  the  University  community  con- 
cerning Christian  Science.  Among  its  yearly 
activities  were  a  fall  reception,  three  Christian 
Science  lectures,  weekly  testimonial  meetings 
and  the  bi-quarterly  business  meetings  of  the 
membership. 

Those  students  who  registered  Christian 
Science  as  their  religious  preference  were 
invited  to  a  reception  at  the  John  Evans 
Religious  Center  in  October.  Mr.  Edward 
Froderman,  C.S.  of  Chicago,  addressed  the 
group  at  this  reception. 

Every  Tuesday  afternoon  at  4:30  in  John 
Evans,  regular  Christian  Science  testimonial 
meetings  were  held.  The  organization  spon- 
sored three  Christian  Science  lectures  this 
school  year,  a  free  lecture  being  given  each 
quarter  in  Scott  Hall. 

Officers  for  the  year  were  William  Peters, 
reader;  Bruce  McKain,  president;  Robert 
Nelson,  treasurer;  Barbara  Stanz,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  Frances  Guidry,  recording  sec- 
retary; and  Gene  Ruckstaetter  and  Al 
Richards,  members-at-large. 


OFFICERS  IXTEGRATF.  plans  tur  campus  lectures. 
FALL  RECEPTION  provides   friendly   get-together. 
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Frojit  Row:  C.  Nevis.  P.  Aaron,  R.  Bregnnan. 
M.  Meltzer.  J.  Grant.  P.  Meyer.  Second  Row: 
B.  Margolin.  M.  Moltz,  S.  Teitelhaum,  C. 
Rooth.  A.  Janis.  Top  Row:  M.  Fishman,  N. 
Schneiderman,  E. Isaacs, R.Eckerling,  J.Iamet, 
B.  Bronston. 


Hillel  Foundation 


G 


amma 


Delt; 


To  the  strains  of  "Come  and  Dance  the 
Hora,"  the  Hillel  Foundation  of  Northwestern 
University  began  its  20th  year  with  the  annual 
new  student  week  open  house. 

Hillel,  sponsored  by  the  B'nai  B'rith  Order, 
offers  cultural,  religious  and  counseling  service 
to  Jewish  students  at  Northwestern. 

In  fall  quarter,  Hillel  helps  spread  good-will 
towards  men  by  co-sponsoring  the  annual 
Christmas — Hanukkah  party  with  the  Metho- 
dist Student  Foundation.  Winter  quarter  is 
high-lighted  by  the  colorful  Purim  Carnival. 
Featured  recreation  for  the  spring  quarter  is 
stunt  night. 

President  Charlene  Rooth  headed  this  year's 
list  of  officers  with  Marshall  Moltz  as  vice- 
president,  Barbara  Margolin  and  Allen  Janis 
wielding  the  quill  and  scroll  and  Bob  Breg- 
man  totaling  funds. 


Social,  spiritual,  athletic  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities comprise  the  four  point  program  of 
Alpha  Eta  chapter  of  Gamma  Delta.  This 
organization  of  Lutheran  students  meets  every 
Sunday  evening  in  Levere  Memorial  Temple 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  fellowship  among 
its  members. 

Led  by  president  Dave  Keil  and  Vice- 
President  Jack  Fuesler,  Gamma  Delta  carried 
out  a  full  schedule.  Among  the  group's  many 
activities  are  an  annual  tour  of  the  North- 
western campus  for  the  \'alparaiso,  Lidiana 
chapter  of  Gamma  Delta.  The  group  also 
helps  sponsor  relief  work  and  recreation 
centers  for  the  youth  of  occupied  Japan. 

LTnder  Advisor  Reverend  H.  J.  Wackerfuss, 
Secretary  Wilma  North  and  Treasurer  Paul 
Erb  handled  the  necessary  details  of  the  group 
and  helped  in  deciding  programs. 


Front  Row:  H.  Fischer.  G.  Sachtleben,  Rev. 
WackeT-fuss.  D.  Keil,  P.  Eib,  A.  Nornimensen. 
Top  Row:  B.  Gulder,  R.  Leiitzsch,  G.  Land- 
wehr,     C.    Tack,    J.     Meyer.     J.     Reckmever. 
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SKEETKR  BOARD  experts  battle  fi)r  high  score  while 
kibitzers  join  in  fun  at  Thursday  afternoon  triendlies. 


Methodist  Student 
Foundation 


CONVERSATION  and  coffee  offer  relaxation  for  Rev. 
Durham,  advisor,  and  officers  following  busy  conference. 


An  all-University  square  dance,  a  party  for 
foreign  students,  are  just  a  sample  of  the 
extensive  range  of  activities  the  Methodist 
Student  Foundation  sponsors.  Under  President 
Morris  Fraizer  the  group  carries  out  its  pur- 
pose of  providing  the  opportunities  for  re- 
ligious growth,  fellowship  and  service  through 
weekly  meetings  and  social  functions.  Every 
Sunday  evening  the  group  holds   a  meeting 


consisting  of  supper,  a  program  and  worship. 
Many  noted  speakers  have  appeared  on 
these  programs,  including  President  Miller 
and  Leland  Carlson  of  the  history  department. 
The  sparkplug  of  the  Methodist  organiza- 
tion is  the  director,  Gene  Durham.  Assisting 
him  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  group 
are  Secretary  Midge  Carnahan  and  the  treas- 
urer. Bob  Boyle. 
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Front  Row:  D.  Williams.  E.  Goto,  V.  Moore,  N.  Bunnage.  D,  Ames,  M.  Kennedj-.  M.  Kolthoff,  W.  Co\,  J.  Stair,  B.  Betsworth.  E.  Hensel,  J.  Kirkpatricl<.  E.  Tlionias. 
M.  Vandenbroeck.  D.  Denmaon,  G.  Hulbert,  G.  Holeomb.  Second  Row:  E.  Brewer,  E.  Hanson,  H.  Hal!,  B.  Keefe.  J.  Crawford.  \.  Leggett,  R.  Bo>ie,  M.  Carnahan, 
M.  Fraizer,  G.  Durham,  T,  Cole.  E.  Laird.  J.  Greve,  D.  Cole.  J.  Zimmerman.  A,  Brown.  E.  Pruitt.  Third  Row:  C.  Huff,  S.  Gladstone,  S.  Egeland,  A.  Ruiz.  B.  Mc- 
intosh, A.  Brock,  M.  Harris.  D.  Oakes.  R.  Glenn,  W.  Davis,  L.  Skouge.  P.  Cole.  G.  Motz.  C.  Forbes.  W.  Metcalf,  L.  Roberts.  C.  McDaniel.  M.  Yokel,  J.  Peterson. 
Fourth  Row:  D.  Good.  M.  Jakes.  T.  Evans.  S.  Dobbins.  P.  lau.  D.  Brock,  J.  Wear.  C.  Weigle.  N.  Perrill,  E.  Roe,  W.  Else.  M.  Hoyt,  R.  Johnson,  J.  Beanier,  C. 
Loney,  J.  Davis.  J.  Guthrie,  C.  Langner.  Fifth  Row:  C.  Hage.  A.  Lmii.  E.  Woods.  H.  Kreis,  E.  Hall.  V.  Holmes.  B.  Schuldt.  R.  Hinkebiian.  E.  Knearl.  W.  Collen. 
D,  Fincham.  N.  Benjamin,  J.  Stith,  R.  Nesmith.  D.  Black,  H.  Babbitt.  M.  Anderson.  M.  Radabaugh.  J.  Powell.  Back  Row:  D.  Linton.  F.  Arnold.  J.  Mullen.  J. 
Brenner.  P.  Boslev,  B.  Drinkall,  A.  Dewsberry,  M.  Egeland.  R.  Breese,  M.  Rinebart.  J.  Borg,  M.  Stanfield,  W.  Barrick,  J.  Haswell.  E.  Saferite.  J.  Thomas.  C.  Uth, 
T.  Chesley. 
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Fro}it  Roir:  H.  Tomes.  V.  Breed,  M.  Sh.-iik,  .1.  P;iluke.  8.  Suldes,  N.  Fischer.  N.  Hawthorne,  A.  Mantell,  D.  Klaus.  Second  Ron-:  W.  Kerrigan.  R.  Houlihan.  H. 
Wachowski,  H.  Carroll,  H.  .Schillnioeller.  J.  C'olwell,  L.  Sadler.  N.  ilaichl.  Third  Roiv:  W.  Orlof.  N.  Oleason.  M.  McCaninion.  A.  Damrman,  B.  Teniplenian,  W. 
Johnson,  P.  Ohiweiii,  C.  Andre.  A.  Rassenfoss,  Father  McGillicuddv.  Fourth  Row:  Father  Pollauf.  J.  Micheletti.  M.  Malonev,  J.  Coseglia.  C.  Burke,  J.  Fuller,  J. 
Hug,  J.  Smith,  S.  Ruedel,  U.  AUie.  D.  Nash.    Back  Row:  3.  Keating,  R.  Kennedy.  H.  Buell.  J.  Weber,  B.  O'Brien,  P.  Snow^  R.  Allen,  J.  Blozis. 


Shell  Club 

Since  its  establishment  on  the  North- 
western campus  in  1939,  the  Sheil  Club  has 
presented  a  continuous  program  of  spiritual, 
cultural  and  social  activities  for  Catholic 
and  other  interested  students.  On  May  26, 
1950,  the  Sheil  Chapel,  complete  with  a  chapel, 
library,  conference,  meeting  and  lecture  rooms 
was  opened. 


In  1950  the  Sheil  Club  presented  Clare 
Booth  Luce  in  a  public  lecture  and  held  fall 
Communion  under  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Sheil  on 
the  third  Sunday  in  October.  There  were 
religious  services,  various  meetings  and  semi- 
nars and  weekly  social  functions. 

Meetings  of  the  Sheil  Club  are  held  each 
Thursday  under  President  William  Johnson 
and  Vice-President  Bettye  Templeman.  The 
club's  advisor  is  Rev.  Cornelius  McGillicuddy. 


EXECUTIVE  cuminirtce  confers  un  Fridas- night  socials.       BISHOP  SHEIL  officiates  at  Mass  in  Sheil  Chapel. 
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Front  Row:  F.  Neyhart,  S.  Hansen.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, R.  Tenney.  Second  Row:  D.  Willis.  J. 
Hull,  J.  Evans.  J.  Mundt,  A.  Armstrong.  T. 
Fotheringhani.  Back  Row:  I.  Siebens,  B.  Rollev. 
R.  Murphy,  E.  Bischel.  W.  Ward. 


IVCF 


Westminster 


"The  word  full  of  grace  and  truth"  is  the 
Greek  motto  of  the  University,  but  it  means 
more  to  the  members  of  IVCF.  The  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  to  present  a  positive 
witness  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  subject  of  the 
motto.  IVCF  also  strives  to  strengthen  the 
spiritual  life  of  members. 

Under  officers  Herman  Chapman,  Ken 
Alberts,  Sonya  Sorensen  and  Karl  Woodson 
the  pvirpose  of  the  group  is  carried  out  through 
Bible  studies,  prayer  meetings,  weekend  re- 
treats, luncheons  and  socials.  The  spirit  of 
Christian  fellowship  permeates  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  organization. 


"Meet  me  at  Westminster"  is  the  password 
for  Presbyterian  students  who  desire  fellow- 
ship, worship  anci  services.  Members  of  the 
group  are  sure  to  find  an  interesting  program 
waiting  for  them  every  Sunday  evening  at 
Westminster. 

Advisor  Andy  Armstrong  and  President 
Richard  Walker  planned  a  full  year  for  the 
foundation.  The  schedule  of  programs  in- 
cluded discussions,  panels,  parties,  conferences 
and  retreats.  Social  events  which  brightened 
the  year  were  bowling,  swimming,  dancing 
and  rollerskating  parties. 


Seated:  A.  Nordlof,  A.  Poulsen.  .T.  Baldwin, 
K.  Alherts,  H.  Chapman,  E.  Goto.  S.  Sorenson, 
K.  Woodson.  P.  Doyle.  R.  TenKwall.  M. 
Etheridse.  Standing:  R.  Schweizer.  R.  Arnell, 
H.  Wood.=on,  J.  Ottcson.  R.  Brandel.  R.  De- 
Rod,  W.  Holmquist. 
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FronI  Row:  N.  Farr,  P.  Duggan,  P.  Lindstrom, 
B.  Nave,  B.  Cavton.  M.  Williams.  Second  Row: 
G.  Duckworth.  B.  Davenport.  D.  McLeon,  M. 
Blachlev.  D.  Peerman.  N  .  Archer,  M.  Cole. 
Top  Row:  R.  Acton.  A.  Adibi.  J.  Routs.  T. 
Young.  J.  Worthen.  H.  Woofter.  W.  Cohle.  i^ 


Baptist  College 
Club 

Through  affihation  with  the  Baptist  Col- 
lege Club  college  students  have  a  friendly 
church  home  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
cultivate  an  intelligent  religious  faith.  The 
program  of  the  group  includes  both  religious 
and  social  activities. 

Under  President  Don  McLean  the  Baptist 
College  Club  held  a  "get  acquainted"  banquet 
early  in  the  fall,  an  Easter  midnight  service 
and  a  commencement  dinner  before  gradua- 
tion. The  Sunday  morning  hot  coffee  club 
and  the  Sunday  evening  fellowship  supper  were 
weekly  meetings  held  at  the  church  house. 


Unitarian  Club 


One  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  religious 
life  at  Northwestern  is  the  Unitarian  Club 
which  was  established  in  1948.  The  club 
brings  Unitarian  students  attending  North- 
western together  in  fun  and  fellowship.  The 
central  meeting  place  or  headquarters  where 
the  details  of  the  varied  program  are  worked 
out  is  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Evanston. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Advisor  Dr.  Homer 
Jack,  Chairman  Beverly  Parrott  and  Secre- 
tary-treasurer James  Poe  the  group  par- 
ticipates in  such  activities  as  field  trips, 
socials,  worship  services  and  social  action  pro- 
jects. 


I 


Seated:  D.  Hendrix.  B.  Parrott,  Dr.  H.  Jack, 
C.  Smith.  Standitty:  K.  Zeisler. 
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Fruiit  R"u-.   H.  Iliiiidii,  !L  (  (lituiiiziii].  B.  Sachtlehen,  H.  Woofter,  N.  Martin,  M.  Miller.  J.  Zelliuer,  H.  Hravtiii.  A.  Brown.  Second  Roiv:  D.  Brown,  .J.  Ketelsen,  J. 
Smith,  Chai>lain.  J.  McLeod.  S.  Hansen,  D.  Bouschor,  G.  Westers.  Top  Row:  J.  Smith,  D.  Hunter,  ^I.  Hodge,  E.  Hanson,  D.  Worth,  J.  Stevens,  B.  Stanz. 


Chapel  Committee 

The  guiding  force  behind  the  operation  of 
Lutkin  Chapel  is  the  University  Chapel  Com- 
mittee. The  primary  purpose  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  sponsor  weekly  chapel  services. 
The  committee  works  in  co-operation  with  the 
chaplain  of  the  University,  James  C.  McLeod. 

Performing  the  duties  of  co-chairmen  for 
the  past  year  were  Jane  Smith  and  David 
Bouschor.  Sarah  Hansen  was  the  secretary 
and  James  Ketelsen  was  treasurer. 


Proving  its  significance  to  the  world  as  well 
as  to  the  University,  the  Chapel  Committee 
has  organized  within  its  group  a  committee  of 
World  Service.  This  group  yearly  contributes 
to  the  World  Service  Fund  and  last  year 
presented  gifts  to  the  Silliman  University  of 
the  Philippines  and  to  Kobe  University  in 
Japan. 

The  annual  Christmas  tree  lighting  cere" 
mony  and  carol  sing  were  inaugurated  by  the 
Chapel  Committee.  Another  new  event  spon- 
sored by  the  committee  was  the  outdoor  chapel 
service  at  the  start  of  May  Week. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL  SING  and  tree  lighting  cere- 
mony highlight  activities  of  busy  Chapel  committee. 


STUDENTS  DISCUSS  thuught-provokmg  ^ci mun  with 
Chaplain  McLeod  in  Lutkin  Hall  after  Sunday  service. 
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Seated:  VV.  Ross,  C.  Condit,  F.  Seulberger,  K.  Olson,  J.  Plattner.  standing:  J.  Scissors,  R.  Otwell,  T.  Flaherty 


Board  of 


Publications 


Final  authority  on  all  policies  relating  to 
student  publications  on  Evanston  campus 
rests  with  the  Board  of  Publications.  Under 
the  direction  of  Kenneth  Olson,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  the  board  pro\^ides 
stable  publication  of  the  Daily  Northwestern, 
Syllabus  and  Profile.  The  photolab  is  also 
under  the  Board's  authority. 

Established  28  years  ago  at  Northwestern 
University,  the  board  appoints  students  to 
fill  the  top  editorial  and  business  staff  posi- 
tions, makes  general  policy  decisions  and 
regulates  finances  of  the  three  publications. 

In  addition  to  Chairman  Olson,  other 
faculty  members  are  Carl  Conciit  and  Dean 
George  Seulberger.  The  alumni  member  is 
William  Ross.  The  general  manager  of  the  Stu- 
dents Publishing  Company,  John  Plattner, 
also  serves  on  the  board.  The  three  student 
members  who  were  appointed  by  the  Student 
Governing  Board  are  Thomas  Flaherty,  Ralph 
Otwell  and  Jack  Scissors. 

Among  its  other  activities,  the  board  also 
holds  an  annual  banquet  for  its  members  in  the 
latter  part  of  May. 


DEAN  OLSON,  chairman  of  Board  of  Publications,  has 
final  word  on  Students  Publishing  Company  decisions. 


Jx'\CK  PLATTNER,  board  executive  secretary  checks 
account   book  with  Tom   Flaherty,  student    member. 
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DAILY  HEAD,  Herb  Hart,  grins  behind  plushy  desk  as 
Syllabus  cameraman  catches  him  receiving  news  story. 


Daily 


FRANK  MUNGER,  associate  editor,  and  Marge  Bruce, 
assistant  editor,  confer  on  layout  tor  Homecoming  issue. 


North-western's  Centennial  year  marked  an 
anniversary  for  the  Daily  Northwestern.  This 
was  the  70th  anniversary  for  the  newspaper, 
founded  in  1881  as  the  Northwestern.  The 
Daily  Northwestern  came  into  being  as  such 
on  September  23,  1910,  when  it  started 
publication  of  five  issues  a  week,  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  The  fifth  issue  a  week 
stopped  in  1928,  and  did  not  resume  until  this 
year  when   a  Monday  Daily  was  published. 

Bigger  and  better  facilities  marked  the  year 
1950  for  the  Daily.  The  addition  of  a  Fisk 
steelcraft  hut  trebled  available  space  for  the 
editorial  staff  while  a  switchboard  main- 
tained liaison  between  the  offices. 

Editorial  policy  lor  the  year  started  off 
almost  immediately  with  an  investigation  of 
parlay  card  gambling  on  both  the  Evanston 
and  Chicago  campuses.  The  Daily  also  editor- 
ialized against  discrimination  in  fraternities 
and  sororities,  sponsored  the  campus  "Cru- 
sade for  Freedom"  and  assisted  in  the  organ- 
ization of  a  used  text  book  exchange.  The 
editor-in-chief  for  the  second  year  was  Herb 
Hart.  Frank  Munger  directed  the  editorial 
board.  Marge  Bruce  was  assistant  editor  and 
Norm  Runnion  headed  the  sports  department. 


DAILY  IS  THEIR  JOB:  Lionel  Kramer,  Lyman  Porter,  Liv  Taylor,  sports  staff;  Editors  Dan  Hinson,  telegraph, 
Norm  Runnion,  sports;  Paul  Kuntz,  picture;  Night  Editors  Lloyd  Gerlach,  Harry  Ernst,  Peter  Jacobi,  Nancy  Biebel. 
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Northwestern 


It  takes  money  to  run  a  newspaper,  and  the 
business  department  gets  that  money  for  the 
publication  of  the  Daily  Northwestern.  Every 
year  the  business  department  sells  approxi- 
mately ^'25,000  worth  of  national,  local  and 
classified  advertising  to  help  defray  the  cost 
of  producing  the  Daily.  The  business  staff  also 
handles  the  many  production  and  administra- 
tive details  connected  with  the  advertising 
in  a  newspaper. 

There  are  two  main  departments  operating 
under  the  business  manager,  Don  Beimdiek. 
These  are  the  production  department,  headed 
by  Chan  McKelvey  and  the  advertising 
department,  headed  by  Tom  Bryant. 

A  new  function  was  taken  on  this  year  with 
the  creation  of  a  merchandising  manager, 
Andy  Anderson,  who  assists  the  advertisers 
and  advertising  staff  with  merchandising 
problems.  A  readership  svirvey  was  conducted 
in  co-operation  with  the  Journalism  school. 
The  buying  habits  of  Northwestern  students 
were  determined  by  a  survey  made  by  the 
merchandising  department. 

Functioning  apart  from  either  of  the  staffs 
were  assistant  business  manager,  Dave  Nel- 
son, and  circulation  manager,  Dave  Beusman. 


BUSINESS    MANAGER,    Don    Beimdiek,    types    up 
weekly    progress    report    of    business    staff   of    Daily. 


Panel  Raa9  Loyalty  Oaths     50  Hout*e  1  >elef;utes 
■;c3r-=^'=-—L"5SS=S=Okaj  SCB  Plan  for 
"^^^IjOmrsc  l,\aliialiitn 


COOPERATION  IS  KEYWORD:  Emily  Jones,  national  ad  manager;  Jo  Taylor,  classified  ad  manager; 
Tom  Bryant,  advertising  manager;  Frank  Terry,  production  manager;  Dave  Nelson,  assistant  business  man- 
ager; Chan  McKelvey,  assistant  production  manager;  Janet  Long,  office  manager  and  two  members  of  office  staff. 
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Front  Row:  A.  Hafemeister.  E.  Murphv.  C.  Lovgren,  T.  McCary,  S.  Bainett,  G.  Heald,  P.  Endress.  M.  Pearsall,  J.  Sharborough,  J.  Hecht,  T.  Kennv,  V.  Strong. 
Second  Row:  M.  Krabbe,  P.  Phillips,  D.  Kosin.  W.  Strother,  L.  Rothschild,  E.  Fors,  J.  Scissors,  E.  Dansker,  D.  Whelan,  B.  Roe.  M.  Reeling,  S.  Pincson.  Thirrl 
Row:  E.  Aldrich.  L.  Geilach,  H.  Ern.st,  P.  Jacobi.  N.  Runnion,  H.  Hart.  M.  Bruce.  P.  Doebler.  R.  Korengold.  F.  Waterous.  Fourth  Roiv:  W.  Eaton.  P.  Yates,  R. 
Reibel.  R.  Duskin,  J.  Amiquet,  H.  Hock,  R.  Baufrhman.  J.  Hug.  G.  Katz,  R.  Hurwitt,  M.  Fishman.  L.  Singler.  L.  Preuss.  Fifth  Row:  S.  Shafer,  B.  Suiter.  N.  Klein. 
E.  Bischel.  L.  Kroeber,  R.  Shostok.  R.  Hereth.  P.  Wilkens.  B.  Lund.  P.  Newton.  B.  Moore.  H.  Zeidenstein.  L.  Porter.  Sij:th  Row:  H.  Grossman.  J.  Devlin.  G.  Shuker. 
R.  Alexander,  K.  Weissheimer,  W.  Wille,  H.  Dubin,  R.  Pike.  R.  DuBrow,  R.  Wagner.  J.  Cline.  R.  Corcoran.  Back  Row:  P.  Kuntz,  D.  Smith,  R.  Plunkett,  L.  Atte- 
bery,  T.  Turner,  G.  Adler.  A.  Balk,  J.  Perkins.  R.  Hill,  J.  Beeson,  E.  Brewer,  D.  Jones. 


Editorial 


Staff 


FRANK  MONGER  directs  Editorial  Board  meeting, 
Daily's     general     policies     and    editorial     campaigns. 


EVERYTHING  FROM  hot  coffee  to  reporter's  assign- 
ments eminate  from  editor's  desk  in  campus  news  room. 


10  H11NT1S5 


DES  PLAINES  is  last  stop  for  Daily,  as  night  editor, 
Paul    Doebler  checks  final   galleys   at  printer's   office. 


Front  Row:  D.  Nelson,  C.  Ringstrantl,  J;  Long.  F.  Terry,  R.  Buffet,  C.  McKelvey,  .J.  Haggart.  Top  Row:  J.  Kelb',  K.  Thiel.  E.  Fitzgerald,  E.  Dawes,  C.  Smith.  E.Jones. 


Business 
Staff 


DESK    MANAGERS    of    Daily    are    always     busy. 
Here  one  explains  layout  of  ad  to  prospective  customer. 


PRODUCTION,     circulation,    finance    make    Harris 
Hall    business    office    well-organized    journalistically. 


CIRCULATION  STAFF  members  rush  Daily   copies 
through  addressing  machine  as  delivery  time  approaches. 


THESE  SECTION  editors  share  in  final  credit:  Guy  Blase,  men's  housing;  Pete  Little,  Navy;  Jody  Thor- 
steinson,  women's  housing;  Lyman  Porter,  honoraries;  Joan  Franklin,  organizations;  Max  Thurston,  men's 
sports;  Connie  Gerlach,  women's  sports;  Rosie  Beamer,  activities;  and  Ralph  McGee,  faculty  and  administration. 


Syllab 


PETE    JACOBI    shouldered    Centennial    supplement 
with  Vern  Ekstrom,  photo  and  John  Perkins,  production. 


EDITOR  ROLLIN  THOMPSON  led  his  staff  in  pro- 
ducing large  edition  of  Northwestern's  1951  Syllabus. 


US 


The  Syllabus,  Northwestern's  official  year- 
book, was  first  pubhshed  in  1885.  It  was  the 
outgrowth  of  a  yearbook  called  Pandora 
which  succumbed  after  its  first  issue.  Origin- 
ally published  by  a  board  of  fraternity  and 
sorority  members,  the  Syllabus  was  later 
taken  over  by  the  junior  class.  During  this 
period  jvmior  pictures  were  included  in  the 
book  and  this  tradition  continues  today. 

This  year  under  the  direction  of  the  editor, 
Rollin  Thompson,  the  Syllabus  has  the  greatest 
number  of  pages  since  1929,  when  the  book 
was  enlarged  in  page  size.  The  production  of 
the  book  started  with  the  layout  editor,  Jane 
Hjertstedt.  Photographs  were  scheduled  by 
Vern  Ekstrom  and  copy  was  written  under 
the  direction  of  Peggy  Dix.  The  engraving 
editor,  Chris  Christy,  ordered  the  engravings 
in  their  proper  sizes  and  shapes.  The  final 
job  belonged  to  Barb  Kandelman,  printing 
editor,  who  prepared  copy  and  proofs  for  the 
printer.  The  production  was  managed  by 
John  Perkins. 

Working  long  hours  over  the  entire  year, 
section  editors  and  staff  members  combine 
their  efforts  to  meet  cieadlines  in  order  to  get 
the  book  published  on  time. 


JUNIOR   PICTURE,  advertising,  publicity  staffs  contribute  to  successful  year.     Betty  Shull,  junior  picture  man- 
ager, with  Betty  Fitzgerald,  assistant ;  Dick  Coyle,  advertising  manager;  and  Judy  Wade,  publicity  manager,  and  staff. 


This  year  the  business  staff  worked  extra 
hard  to  finance  the  extra  costs  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Syllabus  under  the  direction  of 
Business  Manager  Barbara  Biever. 

The  initial  subscription  drive  headed  by 
Subscription  Managers  Mary  Helen  Maxwell 
and  Graham  Williams  sold  more  subscriptions 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Promotion  Man- 
ager Bev  Kallman  and  her  assistant  Arline 
Husband  and  Publicity  Manager  Judy  Wade 
also  contributed  by  arousing  student  interest. 

Advertising  Manager  Dick  Coyle  contacted 
more  advertisers  and  sold  the  largest  amount 
of  advertising  space  in  the  Syllabus  in  recent 
years.  Junior  Picture  Manager  Betty  Shull 
and  assistant  Betty  Fitzgerald  scheduled 
appointments  for  over  1,400  pictures.  Group 
pictures  were  arranged  for  by  Jeanne  Wil- 
liams, organizational  picture  manager,  and 
assistant  Driz  Ryde. 

Office  manager  Mary  Anne  Scheidenhelm 
ensured  good  co-ordination  within  the  office 
itself.  The  desk  managers  who  each  day 
answered  the  phone,  collected  subscriptions, 
and  ran  errands  included  Marcia  Kray,  Fran 
Shissler,  Mary  Pyemont,  Pat  Burtwell  and 
Donna    Dawley. 

Space  contracts  with  campus  groups  were 
handled  by  B.  J.  Robb,  space  manager.  Teta 
Streedain    was    in    charge    of    the    index. 


IN  TRUE  EXECUTIVE  fashion.  Business  Manager 
Barb      Biever      checks     over      day's      appointments. 
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ENGRAVING  STAFF  under  Chris  Christy  burns  mid- 
night oil  to  get  pictures  to  engraver   before   deadline. 


JANE   HJERSTEDT,   layout  editor,   Sue  Taub,   art 

editor,  hold  joint  meeting,  decide  on  Syllabus  sketches.. 


FINAL  COPY  CHECK  calls  for  printing  and  copy 
staff  confab.  Staff  heads  Kandelman  and  Dix  officiate. 


Editorial 
Staff 


Front  Row:  R.  Knuti,  D.  .Sit-in,  C.  lluber.  D.  Soimtag,  A.  Danipman,  C.  Penzak.  J.  Franklin.  Second  Row:  B.  Kandelman,  P.  Jacol'i.  <.'.  .Suet-ffi,  K.  I'liuinpson,  J, 
Hiertetedt,  S.  Taub.  J.  Perkins,  J.  Thorsteinson.  Back  Kow.-R.  McGee,  J.  Haswell.  B.  Hanson,  H.  Dubin,  B.  Tillotson,  D.  Steinberger,  L.  Porter. 
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SALES  CAMPAIGN  winne-s  admire  prizes  with    sub- 
scription Heads  Mary  Helen  Maxwell,  Graham  Williams. 


Business 
Staff 


TREASURER  and  assistant  business  manager  prac- 
tice distribution    routine,    anticipate  publication  date. 
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Front  Row:  N.  Wright.  M.  Mavfield.  C.  Bartizal.  R.  Huth.  B.  Schlesinger.  K.  Blazek.  R.  Heath.  Sirunil  Row:  B.  Kienile.  W.  Stith.  C.  Sorrells.  G.  Rit|,e.  K.  Page.  D. 
Sonntag.  T.  Streedain.  ThirrI  Row:  D.  Coyle.  B.  Kallman.  .T.  Williams.  R.  Fenner.  B.  Biever.  B.  Shull.  M.  Maxwell.  JM.  Scheidenhelm.  G.  Williams.  Bach  Row:  R. 
"Wells.  A.  Brosius.  B.  P'itzgerald,  G.  Hess.  J.  Feirich.  L.  Lineberry.  M.  McCaughej-,  B.  Weaver.  P.  Burtwell. 
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Profil( 


MAJOR  STORIES  receive  final    check  by  Jack  Lee, 
Profile     editor-in-chief,      here     blue-pencihng     article. 


Profile  became  an  all-around  campus  mag- 
azine this  year  when  it  began  looking  at  the 
lighter  side  of  college  life,  formerly  handled  by 
the    humor    magazine,    Purple    Parrot. 

Edited  by  Jack  Lee,  Profile  was  completely 
redesigned.  New  trends  in  art  and  layout  were 
presented  in  the  magazine  during  the  year. 
The  magazine  was  published  twice  a  quarter. 

Profile's  varied  features  included  a  look  at 
current  trends  in  college  education,  a  Cen- 
tennial year  review  of  NU  women  and  a 
brief  study  of  work  by  student  artists. 

Personality  sketches  of  faculty  members 
William  McGovern,  Leland  Carlson,  Irving 
Lee  and  Curtiss  MacDougall  were  of  wide 
interest. 

In  February,  Profile  turned  out  its  first 
parody  issue,  "The  Saturday  Evening  Roast." 
Post  features,  such  as  Tugboat  Annie  and 
Cities  of  America,  were  given  a  unique  touch 
by  NU  writers. 

Dave  Plath  was  assistant  editor  and  the 
editorial  staff  included  Ginny  Domann,  Hattie 
Ackley,  Bill  Eaton,  Al  Balk,  Pete  Jacobi,  Jody 
Thorsteinson,  Joan  Cummins,  Ralph  Jackson, 
Terry  Turner,  Dean  Miller,  Don  Heydendahl, 
Peg  Mertz,  Bob  Heady  and  Donna  Stein- 
berger. 


PARODY  ISSUE,  "Saturday  Evening  Ruast,"  draws 
smiles  from  Chuck  Hartle,  Dave  Plath,  Ginny  Domann. 


EDITING  PROFILE  are   Harry    McKinlay,  photographer,   Jody  Thorsteinson,    photo  editor,    Al  Drever,   pho- 
tographer; Al  Balk  and  Bill  Eaton,  editorial  board  members;  Don  Heydendahl,  Johnnie  Johnson  and  Bob  Heady,  art. 
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agazine 


The  merger  of  Profile  with  Purple  Parrot 
meant  a  bigger,  better  magazine  and  even 
more  work  for  the  business  staff,  headed  by 
Harry  Obermeier. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  a  North- 
western magazine,  Profile  used  two  color 
advertising  on  the  inside  pages.  Advertising 
sales  were  boosted  by  a  special  sales  brochure 
prepared  by  the  business  staff  for  use  by 
advertising  representatives.  Display  placards 
were  furnished  to  advertisers  as  a  new  mer- 
chandising service. 

Aside  from  the  usual  distribution  of  posters, 
table  cards,  and  other  displays,  the  promotion 
staff  staged  a  weekly  radio  show  on  campus 
station  WCAT  to  inform  the  campus  of 
Profile  staff  activities  and  to  publicize  features 
of  coming  issues. 

Promotion  was  handled  by  Jeff  Martineau 
and  advertising  by  Tom  Tincher  and  Jim 
Mackin.  Ardie  Miller  and  Joan  Rouse  were  in 
charge  of  the  circulation  staff,  which  delivered 
all  subscribers'  copies  and  sold  single  copies  on 
publication  day. 

Barbara  Stanz'  staff  did  an  excellent  job  of 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  other  staffs.  In 
addition  to  filing  and  typing,  the  office  staff" 
did  the  addressing  and  mailing  of  subscription 
copies  this  year. 


HARRY  OBERMEIER  rakes  rime  uur  ro  lighr  up  be- 
fore   srarring    work    on    Profile    financial    sraremenrs. 


PROFILE 


BUSINESS  STAFF:  Vic  Lubke,  soliciror  and  Aciverrising  Manager  Jim  Mackin;  Bobbie  Stanz  (ar  rypewriter)  and 
her  office  srafF;  Promotion  Manager  JefF  Martineau  (center)  with  members  Jim  Marias, Lois  MargoHs  and  Dave  Keil. 
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Front  Roir:  H.  Hock,  E.  Kaspiir.  B.  Head\ .  A.  Jung,  J,  Cummins.  Second  Row:  A.  Balk.  J.  Lee.  H.  Obermeier,  D.  Schniolze.  P.  01otfelt.\ ,  J.  Claurikc,  C  Hartle. 
Back  Row:  G.  Martineau.  G.  Domann,  T.  Turner.  A.  Dreyer,  P.  Jacohi.  W.  Eaton. 
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MEMBERS  OF  Prqfi/e  circulation   staff,   Ada  Jung, 
Jim   Gauerke,   Liz    Kaspar,   plan   campus-wide   drive. 


STAFF  HEADS  Heady,  Zilius,  Rouse  and  Martineau 
confer    over     winter    quarter    circulation     campaign. 


Editorial  and 
Business  Staffs 


PRODUCTION  STAFF  MEMBERS  Joan  Glicksman, 
Donna  Steinberger,  and  Dale  Hinsman  paste  up  copy. 


Photo  Lab 


Hidden  in  the  foundations  of  Harris  Hall, 
the  Student  Photo  Laboratory,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Publications, 
worked  continuously  to  take,  develop  and 
enlarge  the  5,000  pictures  required  by  the 
Daily,  the  Syllabus  and  Profile. 

In  order  to  handle  the  large  volume  of  work, 
a  new  Lab  Director  was  appointed  each 
quarter.  Larry  Larimer,  Inge  Sahlmann  and 
Roger  Schlink  held  the  job  in  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring  quarters  respectively. 

Pictures  were  scheduled  and  taken  by  each 
publication  under  the  direction  of  the  Photo 
Editors.  Verne  Ekstrom  and  Herb  Werner 
shared  the  headaches  of  missed  appointments, 
defective  equipment  and  temperamental  pho- 


tographel-s  as  Syllabus  Photo  Editors.  Their 
office  staff  members  included  Nancy  Just, 
Joan  Stromberg,  Mary  Jo  Snyder  and  Jane 
Wood.  Syllabus  staff  photographers  were  Al 
Brown,  Jan  Nordell,  Rudy  Norris,  Bill  Sherriil, 
Dave  Truitt  and  Doug  Willison.  The  im- 
proved photography  noticeable  in  this  book 
is  a  tribute  to  the  skill  and  persistence  of  these 
hard  working  people. 

Photographers  from  other  publications  who 
occasionally  took  pictures  for  the  Syllabus 
included  Wally  Veneigh,  Paul  Kuntz,  Herb 
Hart,  Holland  Capper  and  Jim  Meyers  from 
the  Daily  and  Al  Dreyer,  Harry  McKinlay 
and  Ralph  Jackson  from  Profile. 

Laboratory  technicians  who  mixed  chem- 
icals, developed  negatives  and  made  enlarge- 
ments in  the  darkroom  were  Theony  Giannos, 
Don  Davis,  Jean  Sowden,  Jim  Barker, 
Marita  Robinson    and  Fran  di  Cosola. 


LARRY  LARIMER,  Lab  director  during  fall,  sets  up 
camera  preparatory  to  copying  picture  for  yearbook. 


SYLLABUS  PHOTO  EDITORS  ciieck  through  prints. 
SHUTTERBUGS  take  advantage  of  well  equipped  Lab. 
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Front  Row:  K.  Lide,  P.  MoKiernan,  B.  Moot,  L.  Kaiser.  Second  Roiv:  J.  Hjertstedt,  N.  Hawlick.  D.  Whedon,  K.  iMiller,  M.  Christy,  H.  Shull,  N.  Biebel,  M.  Brown. 
A.  Andrews,  D.  Worth.  Back  Row:  V.  Brock,  J.  Rumsfeld,  R.  Leach,  W.  Schroeder,  J.  Livingston.  N,  Weber,  J.  Paulison,  M.  Montenbruck,  H.  Hock. 


Directory 


EXACTING    DETAIL   requires    conference    between 
Chris  Christy,  editor-in-chief  and  Bob  Miller,  business. 


ROSIEBEAMER,  activities,  suggests  make-up  change 
to  Dick  Worth,  circulation,  and  Nancy  Biebel,  copy. 


Everybody's  in  the  Directory,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  probably  the 
most  widely  read  publication  on 
campus.  The  address,  phone  num- 
ber and  affiliation  of  each  student 
are  listed  in  the  book.  There  is  also 
a  faculty  and  administration   section. 

Under  the  direction  of  Bob  Miller,  business 
manager,  the  staff  started  operations  in  the 
summer  by  selling  advertising.  Beginning  in 
New  Student  Week,  the  business  staff  and  the 
editorial  staff'  under  Editor  Chris  Christy 
worked  to  set  a  new  record  by  distributing  the 
Directory  November  8.  Publication.was  speeded 
by  the  copy  staff,  headed  by  Nancy  Biebel, 
who  worked  overtime  to  beat  the  deadline. 
Under  the  direction  of  Nancy  Hawlick, 
advertising  manager,  the  volume  of  advertis- 
ing sold  was  larger  than  ever  before.  The  book 
haci  216  pages,  eight  more  than  the  preceding 
year  and  fraternity  anci  sorority  pins  were 
shown  actual  size. 

The  Directory  emphasized  Northwestern's 
Centennial  celebration  on  its  cover,  ciesigned 
by  Dave  Olson,  staff  artist.  The  passage  of  a 
century  was  represented  by  two  hands  sifting 
sand,  with  Deering  Library  in  the  back- 
ground. 


Northwestern 

Engineer 


Inorthwestern 
-engineer 


•STAFF- 


Tech  School's  own  magazine, 
the  Northwestern  Engineer^  was 
founded  in  March,  1942.  Once 
each  quarter,  the  printing  presses 
start  rolling  and  this  engineering 
quarterly  is  published. 

Most  of  the  articles  are  written 
by  the  students.  Frequently  a 
professor  will  contribute  ma- 
terial. Written  for  the  interested 
layman  as  well  as  the  student  of  engineering, 
the  articles  describe  interesting  phases  of 
various  co-op  jobs,  current  engineering  achieve- 
ments and  happenings  in  Tech. 

Northwestern  Engineer  staff  members  don't 
believe  in  all  work,  however.  Fall  quarter  is 
highlighted  by  an  annual  dinner-dance,  with 
entertainment  strictly  non-technical. 

Editor  Robert  Cech  led  in  publishing  the 
magazine  with  the  help  of  Ronald  Ring, 
business  manager.  Others  on  the  staff  were 
John  Senter,  assistant  editor,  and  Peter 
Castro,  illustrations  editor.  C.  W.  Watson, 
chairman  of  Tech  Industrial  Relations,  ad- 
vised the  group. 


EDITOR  BOB  CECH  and  staff"  proceed  alone,  without 
slide     rules,     when     constructing     Tech     publication. 


DEADLINE  TIME  looms  as  staff  members  Bill  Bassel, 
Ferd  Fender  and  Jack  Lezare  bat  out  last  minute  copy. 


Front  Row:  O.  Johnson,  P.  Fisher,  H.  Canon,  F.  Fluegge,  K.  Ring.  R.  Cech,  R.  Farnsworth,  J.  Weber,  R.  Larson,  J.  Senter.  Second  Row:  F.  Fender,  \V,  Stene,  R. 
Fetzer,  W.  Baasel,  P.  Castro,  P.  Woessner,  E.  Liebold,  H.  Leiendecker.  Back  Row:  R.  Ball,  A.  Down.  P.  Erb,  S.  Sarkisian. 
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Waa-Mu  Show 


To  take  a  tune  from  "Look  Who's  Talking!" 
the  1950  Waa-Mu  show,  what  does  Waa-Mu 
mean  ?  The  biggest  show  on  campus  has  gone 
through  a  series  of  changes  which  began  in 
1929  when  the  all-school  varieties  was  born. 
WAA — Women's  Athletic  Association — had 
been  presenting  an  all-female  show  and 
agreed  to  sponsor  the  new  show  with  the 
Men's  Union  after  it  was  suggested  by  gradu- 
ates Darrel  Ware  and  Joe  Miller. 

Amid  a  general  skepticism,  "Good  Morning 
Glory,"  the  first  show,  was  rehearseci  at  the 
North  Shore  Hotel.  The  first  performance  was 
given  at  the  National  College  auditorium  and 
was  such  a  sviccess  that  the  show  was  made  an 
annual  event. 

Later  shows  were  more  elaborate,  reaching 
full  production  levels  in  1932  with  "Step  This 
Way."  The  1930  show,  "Whoa  There,"  won 
honors  in  a  national  contest  of  variety  shows 
and  was  sold  to  Universal  Pictures. 


"ALL  ABOARD  THE  SWANEE"  gettin'  ready  to  go. 
Double  sextet  climbs  aboard  to  close  first  act  finale. 


Frunl  R„,r:  ,7.  Clansky,  J.   Haytord,   J. 
Rogers.  J.   McLaughlin. 


P.  Reel.     P.  Adauw.     F.  Eriokson,    \V.    \\l,i(. 


Bach  Row:    S.  Wilkins.     Ci.  Mack,     L.  Foster,    J.  Harr,  W. 
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DON    ARCHIBALD    sings    "Are   You,    Am    I    in    Love"    whicli    introduces    lovely    dancing  girls  in  second  act. 


Look  Who's  Talking/ 


TOM  ROLAXD  substituted  for  Louis  Popovsky,  does 
excellent  job  with  camera  and  dancing  teet  in  "Hold  It." 


Opening  night  before  the  1950  Waa-Mu 
show  found  a  crowd,  a  scattering  of  formals 
and  pretty  ushers  watching  a  curtain  which 
was  a  gigantic  air  view  of  Northwestern.  The 
curtain  went  up  and  the  crowd  leaned  forward 
to  hear  "Hello  Mom,  Hello  Dad,"  the  opening 
nvimber. 

Jane  Harr  and  John  Hayford,  co-chairmen, 
breathed  joint  sighs  of  relief  as  the  200  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  began  the  show  and  three 
months  work  was  exhibited  for  the  debut  of 
"Look  Who's  Talking!" 

The  show  was  a  college  commentary  on  the 
entertainment  world,  satirizing  everything 
from  Grant  Park  concerts  to  Hollywood 
musical  extravaganzas. 

Waa-Mu  has  been  an  entrance  into  show 
business  for  former  members  like  Darrel 
Ware,  the  founder  who  later  wrote  the  movies 
Dixie  and  Kitty  for  Paramount;  Peggy  Dow 
and  Pat  Neal,  movie  stars;  Jane  Wilson,  soloist 
for  Fred  Waring;  Jack  Haskell  of  the  Dave 
Garroway  show  and  a  host  of  other  big  and 
little  lights. 


Every  phase  of  show  business  was  touched 
by  "Look  Who's  Talking!"' 

Radio  was  parodied  by  Marc  Houlihan  and 
Lois  Lindgren  as  stars  who  sing  a  love  ballad, 
then  leave  the  studio,  she  with  the  sponsor  and 
he  with  his  wife  and  children. 

John  Lagerlof  took  a  well  placed  punch  at 
movie  detectives  in  the  "Suave  Young  Man  in 
the  Trench  Coat." 

Hilde  Henke  was  an  outstanding  success  as 
an  autograph  hunter  singing  the  beautiful 
ballad  "Where  Do  Dreams  Go?" 

George  Zima,  Mary  Leachman,  Nancy 
Brown,  Lovey  Powell,  Mary  Simones  and  the 
whole  cast  made  the  evening  a  memorable 
one  with  their  singing,  dancing  and  clowning. 
The  final  curtain  fell  on  a  show  made  out- 
standing by  the  months  of  preparation  and 
rehearsal  which  had  gone  into  "Looks  Who's 
Talking!" 


"A  SONG  IS  BORN"  from  tireless  efforts  of  a  com- 
poser, but  dancers  and  show  girls  add  glamour  to  music. 


GEORGE  ZIMA  adds  sparkle  and  zest  to  the  colorful 
"Swanee"  with  fast  moving  dance  and  acrobatic  stunts. 


PIROUETTING    BELLE,    Nancy    Brown,    captures 
Dave  Wilkinson  in  gay  comic  number,  "Southern Gal." 
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BARB  LADAGK,    assistant    production,    exeniplities 
cooperation  between  crews  as  she  puts  hat  on  member. 


MUCH  CREDIT  tor  smooth  show  goes  to  crew  mem- 
bers behind  scenes.  Carol  Watts,  costume,   adjusts  tie. 


CAUGHT  behind  scenes,  cast  and  crew  members  clown 
in    frivolous    attire,    taking    time    out    during    show. 
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STAGE    CRt^W     members    industriously    mix    paint 
as  they  prepare  to    add    final    touches    to    stage    set. 


FINAL  CURTAIN  closes    as  Hilde  Henke,    dreaming  of  glamorous   stage    career,   is  joined   by  complete  cast. 
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Dolphin  Show 


At  least  one  NU  production  each  year  can 
justly  be  called  "all  wet."  The  annual 
Dolphin  show  divides  its  time  about  equally 
between  water  ballets  and  on-stage  action. 
This  year's  themn,  Mardi  Gras,  saw  John 
I.agerlof  as  a  night  club  pianist  writing  the 
ballad  "Staying  Out  of  Love"  through  the  in- 
spiration of  Hilde  Henke,  who  played  the  role 
of  an  18th  century  Creole  beauty.  Inter- 
spersed with  the  basic  plot  was  a  running 
action  in  the  night  club,  which  served  as  a 
background  for  the  music.  In  the  water,  the 
ballet  units  provided  atmosphere  through  in- 
tricate swimming  routines  and  vmusual  make- 
up. The  plot  was  planned  by  Gordon  Barnhart 
and  Harry  Browne,  and  the  ballet  director  was 
Audrey  Forrdrescher. 

The  title  of  the  show,  "Jambalaya,"  is 
derived  from  a  Creole  casserole  dish.  During 
the  week  preceding  the  show,  four  Evanston 
restavirants  were  featuring  the  New  Orleans 
delicacy.  It  also  served  to  set  the  show  going; 
in  the  first  scene  Ardis  Krainik,  as  a  peddler, 
enticed  Yankee  Tom  Roland  to  buy  some,  thus 
setting  the  scene  for  Brooks  Morton's  song, 
"Jambalaya."  Other  leading  players  were  Ed 
Devlin,  Inga  Swenson  and  Fred  Wuellner. 


HARRY  AND  MARTY,  two  tamiliar  figures  around 
Patten   pool,  give   advice  and   instruction   after  show. 


RICKY  ERICKSON  and  Curt  Spalding  combine  their 
talents  in  swimming  love  duet  in  colorful  "Jambalaya." 
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CHIMNEY  SWEEP,  Ed  Devlin,  sings  "God  Made  My 
Skin  Brown"  with  stevedores  and  spiritual  ballet  men. 


CURT  SPALDING  and  Ken  Golden  walk  plank   for 
pirates    Rocky,    Ralph    and    Joe    in    comic    parody. 


CO-PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Sigrid  Nelson  tries 
hand  painting  scenery  for  Northwestern's  Mardi  Gras. 


MAKE-UP  CREW   MEMBER  discovers   fine  art  of 
glow  worm  make-up  as  "Herb"  gets  finishing  touches. 


Innovations  this  year  included  battery-run 
lights  on  the  legs  of  the  ballet  girls,  and  a  new 
Koroseal  curtain  across  the  pool.  Life  pho- 
tographers accidentally  burned  the  curtain 
with  strong  floodlights,  but  crew  members 
welded  the  burned  pieces  together  with  an  iron 
in  time  for  opening  night. 

Among  the  featured  numbers  was  "Rocky, 
Ralph  and  Joe,"  a  take-off  on  the  well-known 
Millers.  The  three  were  portrayed  by  Jim 
Osborne,  Burton  Anderson  and  Lynn  Mapes. 


In  the  same  scene  Jim  Erkert,  Ken  Golden  and 
Curt  Spalding  did  comic  dives,  to  the  obvious 
enjoyment  of  the  audience. 

Another  original  act  was  that  in  which 
nightclub  entertainer  Fred  Wuellner, through 
an  inebriated  haze,  envisioned  pink  elephants 
and  glow  worms.  The  glow  worms  were 
enacted  by  Keith  Peterson  and  Lillian 
Fleckenstein,  and  the  women's  ballet  unit 
wore  pink  plastic  headpieces  to  represent  the 
pink  elephants. 


"STAYING  OUT  OK  LO\'E"  was  always  easy  affair  until   John  Lagerlof  met  Hilde  Henke  at  Pink  Magnolia. 
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ENTIRE    CAST   joins    together    in    "Meet    Me    at    tlie    Mardi    Gras"    as  curtain  falls  on  colorful  Patten  Pool. 


Co-chairmen  of  the  show  were  Jan  Patter- 
son and  Curt  Spaulding;  Martin  Faier  was  the 
director.  Sigrid  Nelson  and  Julius  Sleeper  were 
production  co-managers;  publicity  and  pro- 
motion were  handled  by  Bill  Rogers.  Bob 
Grottke  was  the  business  manager.  Joe  Ca- 
vella  arranged  the  music,  which  was  written 
by  Brooks  Morton,  Bud  Goldstein,  Donn 
Mills,  Les  Thompkins  and  Marshall  Turkin. 
John  Gysbers  directed  the  orchestra.  Other 
VIPs  were  Chorus  Director  Joe  Post  and  Pro- 
motion Co-chairmen  Marianne  Reid  and 
Steve  Paddock. 


WATER  BALLET  unit  of  men  and  women  swnns  in 
"Harlequinade,"  street  dance  during  Mardi  Gras  Ball. 


RALPH  LINDAHL,    Ken  Golden  and  Curt  Spauld- 
ing    ascend    diving    platform     for    precision     diving. 
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THE  CLOSING  DOOR"  as  written  by  Alexander  Knox  and  staged  by  Edward  Crowley,  closed  on  many  scenes. 


University  Theatre 


The  year  1951  marks  the  twenty  third  year 
of  production  for  the  Northwestern  University 
Theatre.  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
and  most  well  known  features  of  the  School  of 
Speech.  During  its  long  and  extremely  success- 
ful career  the  University  Theatre  has  pro- 
dviced  262  plays. 

Any  Northwestern  student  is  eligible  to 
participate  in  tryouts  for  the  casts  of  UT 
productions.  All  manner  of  backstage  work  is 
done  by  crews  from  the  classes  in  funda- 
mentals of  theatre  practice. 


EDWARD  CROWLEY,  head  of  publicity  and  one  of 
stage  directors  of  University  productions,  arranges  set. 


The  present  director  of  the  theatre  is 
Theodore  Fuchs.  Herbert  Philippi  has  been 
designing  and  making  all  the  sets  for  three 
years.  The  costuming  for  all  the  productions 
is  supervised  by  Ida  Mae  Goe. 

Each  season  the  University  Theatre  pre- 
sents a  varied  group  of  plays.  The  dramatists 
whose  work  appears  on  the  University  Theatre 
stage  come  from  all  countries  as  well  as  all 
ages.  The  classic  and  modern  era  are  both 
represented. 

Two  University  Theatre  plays  are  usually 
produced  each  quarter.  The  plays  which  were 
produced  this  year  included  tragedy  and 
comedy.  Edward  Crowley  directed  The  Wins- 
low  Boy  and  Playboy  of  the  Western  World; 
Macbeth  and  The  Alche^nist  were  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Lee  Mitchell;  in  charge  of  the 
production  of  The  Seagull  was  Alvina  Krause 
while  Claudia  Webster  directed  Br.  Knock 
and  An  Enemy  oj  the  People. 

Many  of  the  performers  in  University 
Theatre  plays  obtained  valuable  experience 
in  Theatre  Workshop,  where  they  volunteered 
their  services  as  producers,  directors  and 
actors. 
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"THE  PLAYBOY  of  the  Western  World"  by  J.  M.  Synge,  directed  by  Mr.  Crowley,  exemplifies  life  in  back  hills. 


'THE  ALCHEMIST"  by  Ben  Jonson,  staged  by  Lee  Mitchell,  shows  efforts  of  medieval  chemists  to  produce  gold. 


'DOCTOR  KNOCK"  examines  patient  in  play  by  Jules  Roman,  staged  by  Claudia  Webster,  Theodore  Fuchs 


PRACriCIXG  tor  future  contests,  members  (jt  men's 
debate  team  discuss  issues  and  topics  confronting  them. 
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WOMEN'S  DEBATE  TEAM  participated  in  numer- 
ous home  and  out-of-town  debates  to  complete  year. 


Debate  Teams 

The  University  Centennial  marks  the  78th 
year  for  Northwestern  debating  teams.  In  the 
early  1870's,  when  collegiate  debating  con- 
ferences were  a  new  idea,  NU  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  held  informal  contests. 
There  were  no  judges  and  no  decisions; 
orators,  debaters  and  essayists  all  met  on  the 
same  evening. 

In  1894,  Northwestern  accepted  a  challenge 
from  Michigan  anci  won  two  contests  from  the 
challengers.  The  need  for  formal  regulations 
was  felt  and  to  accomplish  this  the  Central 
Debating  League  was  formed.  Participants 
were  Chicago,  Minnesota,  Michigan  and 
Northwestern.  In  1906,  Minnesota  left  the 
league,  and  new  arrangements  were  planned 
for  the  remaining  three  schools.  Each  uni- 
versity formed  two  teams,  affirmative  and 
negative.  All  debates  were  held  the  same  even- 
ing, and  the  same  question  was  discussed. 

In  addition  to  the  varsity  debate  team, 
coached  by  Harold  Brack,  Northwestern  has  a 
junior  varsity,  whose  coach  is  Nicholas  Cripe, 
and  a  women's  debate  team  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Louise  Groble. 

This  year  the  varsity  squad  captured  the 
first  place  trophy  at  the  Bowling  Green  Uni- 
versity  tournament. 


Front  Row:  J.  Grayson,  H.  Brack,  varsity  coach,  G.  Mills,  director  of  forensics,  J.  Werner.    Second  Row:  M.  Niedenthal,  J.  McCalugherty,  R. 
Markus,  J.  Simmonds.    Back  Row:  G.  Wren,  O.  Bauer,  J.  Grady,  J.  Barse,  B.  Southern. 
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DICK  JOHNSON,  program  director,  and  Mel  Connor, 
chief    announcer,    discuss   problems    before   broadcast. 


ON  BOARD  TWA  Constellation  press  flight.  Bill  Butler, 
WNUR  manager,  interviews  Sportscaster  Joe  Wilson. 


Station  WNUR 


New  Year's  Day  1950  saw  the  beginning  of 
Northwestern's  FM  radio  station,  WNUR. 
Since  then  it  has  provided  a  laboratory  for 
advanced  courses  in  the  Schools  of  Speech  and 
Journalism,  an  outlet  for  experimentation 
with  new  ideas  in  programing,  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  use  their  special  skills  and 
talents  and  a  schedule  of  continuing  educa- 
tional and  entertainment  features  for  both  the 
campus  and  community. 


Thanks  to  station  WNUR,  "The  Voice  of 
Northwestern,"  the  North  Shore  has  enjoyed 
many  hours  of  pleasant  listening  during  the 
past  year.  Under  the  supervision  of  Bill  Butler, 
a  staff  of  45  students  has  put  on  the  air  such 
events  as  the  Homecoming  parade,  the  home 
football  and  basketball  games  and  the  May 
Sing.  Other  presentations  included  such  pro- 
grams as  "Music  Out  of  the  Blue,"  "Over 
the  Coffee"  and  "Former  Address." 


JOHNNY  CACAVAS  directs  WNUR  student  orchestra  as  it  presents  "Music  Out  of  the  Blue"  program  to  listeners. 
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SGB 


The  Student  Governing  Board  is  the  govern- 
ing body  of  student  activities  at  Northwestern. 
SGB  has  the  power  of  regulation  and  control 
over  every  phase  of  student  life  except  varsity 
athletics.  All  student  organizations  operating 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  must  be 
approved  and  chartered  by  SGB.  This  recog- 
nition may  be  withdrawn  for  cause  at  the 
board's  discretion. 

In  addition,  the  board  directs  the  operation 
of  the  social  calendar,  all  major  student 
celebrations  such  as  Homecoming,  the  finances 
of  all  student  activities,  such  special  projects 
as  the  student  Directory  and  the  annual  all- 
school  and  class  elections.  It  is  also  the  job  of 
SGB  to  promote  harmony  among  the  many 
campus  activities  and  regulate  the  activities 
program  throughout  the  year. 

Members  of  the  board  represent  every 
phase  of  student  life  including  affiliated  and 
unaffiliated  resident  students  and  commuters. 
Holding  executive  positions  on  this  year's 
board  were  President  James  Werner,  Vice- 
President  Jeanette  Sarkisian,  Secretary  Sally 
Rowe  and  Treasurer  Robert  Strodel.  Beside 
these  officers,  the  nucleus  of  the  board  was 
formed  around  the  class  representatives 
elected  in  the  annual  spring  elections. 


PRESIDENT   JIM    WERNER   assumes   administra- 
tive position  over  Student  Governing  Board  meeting. 


STUDENT  GOVERNING  board  advisors  Daly  and 
Nims   ponder   their   ratings   under   course   evaluation. 


Jeanette  Sarkisian 
Vice-President 


Sally  Rowe 
Secretarv 


Robert  Strodel 

Treasurer 
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Helen  Krve 
Senior  Ajfiliated 


Richard  Hetland 
Senior    Unaffiliated 


Beverly  Kallman 
Junior  Affiliated 


Mark  Gibson 
Sophomore  Unaffiliatec 


Student 


William  Luney 
Interjraternity  Council 


Marilyn  Meltzer 
Women  Off  Campus 


Ardis  Krainik. 
Scott  Hall  {ex  officio) 


Among  the  many  issues  discussed  and 
pondered  by  the  Student  Governing  Board 
this  past  year  were  the  inauguration  of  a 
Campus  Text  Exchange,  course  evaluation, 
the  parking  problem,  Dyche  Stadium  seating 
and  revision  of  spring  election  regulations. 

The  annual  dinner  with  President  Miller  and 
other  administrative  officers  brought  about 
discussion  and  action  on  the  board's  most  im- 
portant duty — acting  as  a  sounding  board  for 
the  student  body. 


CAMPUS     ISSUE,     Dyche    Stadium     seating    plan, 
provokes     heated     debate     among     board     members. 
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Peggy   Avars 
Sophomore  Affiliated 


Paul  Bosley 
Freshfnan   Affiliated 


Phyllis  Treadway 
Freshman    Unaffiliated 


Greg  Eaton 
Men' s  Interhouse  Council 
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Board 


In  addition,  the  board  played  host  to  the 
annual  Midwest  Student  Government  Con- 
ference, arranged  for  legal  counseling  for 
students,  and  tightened  its  own  financial 
policies.  Excitement  developed  as  members  of 
the  board  clashed  on  matters  of  policy  and 
politics.  Student  interest  was  aroused  as  the 
Daily  and  SGB  continued  their  annual  ex- 
change of  warnings,  threats  and  innuendoes. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  plans  for  a  student 
judiciary  system  were  being  formulated. 


NEW  ELECTION  PLAN  is  introduced  to  board  by 
Vice-president  Jan  Sarkisian;  decision  was  postponed. 


Barbara   Biery 

Association    of 

Women  Students 


Rae  June  Decker 

Women  s 
Interhouse  Council 


Leonard   Vignola 
Men  Off  Campus 
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GALA  SENIOR    WEEK-END    provides  opportunity 
for   officers    to    display    talent    in    planning    activities. 


CLASS  GIFT  befitting  Centennial  spirit  will   be  class 
room     in     Centennial    Hall,    senior    council     decides. 


Senior  Council 


Four  years  of  good  class  government  ended 
for  the  Centennial  senior  class  under  the  able 
leadership  of  President  Vic  Babich  as  council 
members  prepared  to  graduate.  Babich  did  a 
fine  job  with  the  help  of  such  outstanding  class 
leaders  as  Art  Seidenbaum,  vice  president  and 
former  jvmior  prom  co-chairman,  and  Nancy 
Shand  who  kept  the  last  book  of  class  records 
as  class  secretary. 

Ralph  McGee  served  his  second  term  as 
class  treasurer.  Ellen  Ross  kept  the  council 
social  program  alive  with  parties  and  fun  for 
all  council  members.  Spiro  Vasselopulos  served 
the  council  on  the  A  &  O  committee. 

Climaxing  four  years  of  service  to  the  class 
and  University,  the  council  made  plans  for 
the  annual  senior  gift.  After  numerous  pro- 
posals, several  investigations  and  much  dis- 
cvission,  council  members  voted  to  donate  a 
classroom  in  Centennial  Hall.  James  Halbe 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  drive  to  col- 
lect a  20  dollar  pledge,  payable  on  an  install- 
ment plan,  from  each  senior. 

Just  before  graduation  the  council  planned 
a  senior  weekend  as  a  last  fling  for  the  class. 


Front  Rnir;  R.Hurwitt.  W.  Bottonile.w  P.  Kiiiimick.  A.  Shand,  J.  Sarkisian,  J.  Pol  Jjes,  A.  Newman,  B.  Ktzcnliou-sor,  G.  Attig.  B.  Tenipleinaii.  .^rnunl  ffmr:  K.  McLiee, 
J.  Suess.  G.  Olfson.  E.  Ross,  V.  Babich,  F.  Lanahan,  D.  Brattland,  H.  Blum,  L,  McCauley,  D.  Ryan.  Thiril  Row:  J.  Chambers,  D,  Redmond,  Z.  Wolf,  S.  Anderson, 
J.  Conlan,  .J,  Halbe,  .J.  Terr,  M.  Schneider,  R.  Dick,  W,  Butterfield.  Fourth  Row:  J.  Sundine,  A.  Seidenbaum,  E.  Menoler,  J.  Rochow,  \V.  Bares,  J.  Olson,  R.  Carlson, 
D.  Whedon,  W.  Luney,  K.  Strom.  Bach  Row:  R.  Johnston,  R.  Hetland,  T.  Flaherty.  T.  Sloan.  C.  Dorn,  M.  Hodge.  J.  Doering.  J.  Ryan,  P.  Lindemann. 
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Junior  Council 

President  Dave  Zeigler  held  the  reins  of  an 
outstanding  junior  class  council  this  past  year. 
Betty  Eimers  represented  the  class  on  the 
elections  commission  as  class  vice-president. 
B.  J.  Robb  and  Lois  Margolis  attended  to  the 
never-ending  task  of  keeping  class  records 
intact  and  notifying  members  of  council 
events. 

Ken  Dorst,  former  class  president,  served  as 
class  treasurer.  Bob  Strodel  again  represented 
the  class  on  SGB  accompanied  by  able  Bev 
Kallman,  former  sophomore  Cotillion  co- 
chairman.  "Lindy"  Lindgren  kept  the  class 
social  functions  on  top  as  a  hard  working  social 
chairman.  Mel  Sembler,  former  vice  president, 
represented  the  class  on  the  A  &  O  committee. 
The  Centennial  Junior  Prom  under  Noel  Mast 
highlighted  the  class'  year  of  activities.  Bob 
Hozak  was  the  other  prom  chairman,  before 
being  recalled  into  the  armed  forces. 

The  Junior  Council,  like  the  other  class 
councils,  was  composed  of  representatives  from 
each  campus  house.  Twenty  independent  men 
and  women  commuters  were  chosen  in  the 
fall  by  the  SGB  elections  commission. 
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JUNIOR    CLASS    LEADERS    take    time    out    from 
crowded    schedule    to    gather    and    grin    for    Syllabus. 


HIGHLIGHT   OF  JUNIOR   PROM  is  crowning   of 
Syllabus  queen;  council  plans  careful  attention  to  details. 


Front  Row:  C.  Alexander,  D.  Rosset,  L.  Margolis.  D.  Poninieiening,  M.  i^emhler,  L.  Kvetan,  N.  Horton.  M.  Reid,  B.  Robb.  Second  Row:  L.  Lindgren.  b.  L  arey,  B. 
Conner,  N.  Throop,  D.  Zeigler,  M.  Blum,  P.  Giana.s,  M.  Wolf,  B.  Turton.  Third  Row:  S.  Simpson,  J.  Ferguson,  J.  Grayson,  A,  Rickey,  G.  Marty,  B.  Eimers,  T. 
Holgurst,  B.  Kallman,  K.  Dorst.  Fourth  Row:  B.  Waechter,  L.  Tabin,  F.  Eliel,  G.  Thomas.  D.  Wilson.  I.  Erickson.  C.  Majewski.  A.  Youngblood.  G.  Britten.  Hack 
Row:  .J.  Weisman.  B.  Girton.  D.  Augustin.  G.  Straetker.  M.  Madzinski.  B.  Eginton.  R.  Strodel.  T.  Lewis,  K.  Dort. 
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FronI  Row:  M.  Yokel.  D.  R.ide.  P.  Buitwell,  L.  Quicksell.  P.  Ayars,  S.  Hibbard,  B.  Schlesinger.  R,  Chavkin.  D.  Steinberger.  Seomd  Row:  R.  Gilbert.  B.  Tsaros.  J. 
Scott.  M.  Meltzer.  D.  Flint.  B.  Rice.  S.  Pastor,  L.  Summers.  J.  Gauerke.  Third  Ruw:  S.  Dew.  V.  Parker.  M.  Miller.  W.  Listug,  T.  Fotheringham,  R.  Wagner.  M. 
Gibson,  J.  Simmons,  Back-  Row:  F,  Kramer.  W,  Finnegan.  R.  Erkert,  G.  Williams,  D.  Hunter.  L,  Baldassari,  R.  Kickert,  W.  Hutchins. 
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COUNCIL  PLANS  party  ttj  provide  well-earned  re- 
ward for  hours  of  work  on  Cotillion  which  took  planning. 


EVERYBODY  CONTRIBUTES  to  make  discussions 
stimulating,  business  efficient,  at  Soph  Council  meetings. 


s 


c> 


[1 


opnomore  v^ounci 

Sophomore  council  activities  this  past  year 
were  sparked  by  President  Dan  Flint  and  a 
competent  staff  of  class  officers.  Ron  Kickert, 
vice-president  of  the  class, served  throughout 
the  year  on  the  elections  commission.  Doris 
Ryde,  secretary,  kept  the  class  records  and 
handled  all  class  correspondence.  Cliff  Kong 
served  his  second  consecutive  term  as  treas- 
urer. 

Peggy  Ayars  and  Mark  Gibson  represented 
the  class  and  council  on  SGB  for  the  second 
straight  year,  and  Betty  Schlesinger  kept  the 
party  spirit  alive  in  the  council  as  its  social 
chairman.  Ray  Wagner  represented  the  coun- 
cil on  the  A  &  O  committee. 

Topping  the  council's  list  of  activities  for 
the  year  was  the  annual  Sophomore  Cotillion. 
Work  began  in  the  fall  quarter  when  the 
council  interviewed  petitioners  for  co-chair- 
men and  selected  Mary  Alice  Shankwiler  and 
Jerry  Simmons.  The  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
was  selected  for  the  dance,  which  was  held  on 
April  7.  Feature  attractions  inclucied  the 
"Hello  Girl,  Hi  Guy"  contest. 

The  council  also  performed  numerous  ser- 
vice functions  for  the  class  and  the  University. 
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First  Row:  C.  Jarzenihski,  J\I.  Heilman,  A.  Roliinson.  R.  Hubhard,  J.  Sarkisiiin,  E.  Woods,  J.  Kut?inus^en.  T.  Gianno?.  R.  Buffet.  Seco7id  Row:  V.  (lilison,  M.  (iiltnane, 
A.  Witzelben,  P.  Treadway.  R.  Snow,  J.  Fiedler,  C.  Sorrels,  J.  Woten.  Third  Row:  P.  Erb.  J.  Seehaiisen,  J.  Allen,  G.  Arens,  H.  Capper,  J.  Throop,  C.  Wesselman. 
Fourth  Row:  J.  Gould,  E.  Zarv,  D.  Pajnter,  G.  Stovens,  H.  Frisbey,  M.  Connor,  G.  Swanson,  R.  Bridgenian,  J.  Cavanwaj',  C.  Brown. 


Freshman  Council 


The  Freshman  Council  was  organized  by 
Jan  Sarkisian,  vice-president  of  SGB,  at  the 
beginning  of  fall  c^uarter.  Temporary  officers 
were  selected  by  SGB  and  led  the  class  for  the 
remainder  of  the  quarter. 

With  the  coming  of  winter  quarter  the 
council  elected  its  permanent  officers.  Presi- 
dent Mike  Conner  held  the  gavel  the  rest  of 
the  year,  assisted  by  Vice-President  Ruciy 
Kroger.  Ruth  Hubbard  served  as  the  class 
secretary  and  Milt  Brown  as  treasurer.  Phyllis 
Treadway  anci  Paul  Bosley  looked  after  the 
class  interests  on  SGB  and  Claire  Sorrels 
served  on  the  A  &  O  committee.  Social  life  for 
the  council  was  kept  alive  by  George  Stevens 
and  Pat  Erb. 

Highlighting  the  council  social  calendar  was 
the  "Centennial  Capers"  dance  held  at  Wil- 
lard  Hall  in  January.  Numerous  informal 
parties  were  held  throughout  the  year.  Plans 
for  the  annual  Freshman  Carnival  were  laid  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  quarter.  Exub- 
erant frosh  planners  haci  their  hopes  set  on 
innovating  a  greased-pig  chase  as  the  feat- 
ured attraction  of  the  afternoon. 


ANNUAL  SPRING  CARNIVAL  keeps  frosh  officers 
busy  planning  long  before  actual  work  gets  underway 


TIME  OUT  IN  GRILL  gives  freshmen  opportunity  to 
exchange  views  on  classes,  impressions  of  Northwestern. 
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Seated:  B.  J.  Robb,  P.  Dix,  M.  Maxwell.  A.  Kramik,  J.  ilcBurney.  Standing:  E.  Franke,  F.  Harff. 


Scott  Hall  Committee 


Each  year  hundreds  of  NU  students  pass 
through  the  doors  of  Scott  Hall,  some  hurri- 
edly to  attend  meetings,  plan  functions  or 
seek  information, and  others  more  casually  to 
relax  and  meet  friends.  Scott  Hall  has  main- 
tained its  reputation  for  many  years  as  the 
center  of  activities  on  the  campus. 

The  Scott  Hall  Committee  functions  under 


the  advisorship  of  Joe  Miller.  This  year 
Ardis  Krainik  directed  its  functions  as  chair- 
man, Peggy  Dix  was  culture  committee  chair- 
man and  Elizabeth  Franke  was  social  chair- 
man. B.  J.  Robb  promoted  Scott  Hall  pub- 
licity and  John  McBurney  attended  to  its 
business  management. 

The  many  functions  of  Scott  Hall  are  well 


col' FEE  HOUR  with  cookies  is  regular  activity  in 
Scott    Hall    on    Friday    for    all    University    students. 


SCOTT  HALL  GRILL  is  packed  with  students  any 
time  ot  day  as  they  relax,  talk  after  "busy  day  at  school." 
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TELEVISION,  new  addition  to  Hardy  Lounge,  is  seen 
by  students  who  grab  spare  minutes  between  classes. 


"300"  ROOM  dances  sponsored  by  different  organiza- 
tions on  campus  are  popular  every  Friday  afternoon. 


known  to  Northwestern  students.  To  the 
commuter  Scott  Hall  serves  as  a  second  home, 
providing  lounges,  study  rooms  and  the 
"Grill."  Information  concerning  any  campus 
event  can  be  obtained  in  Scott.  Offices  of 
the  many  different  student  groups  are  located 
within  the  building.  WOCs,  MOCs,  the 
Student  Directory,  and  Panhellenic  are  just 
a  few  of  the  groups  located  in   Scott. 

Students  interested  in  art  found  pleasvire  in 


viewing  the  many  anti  varied  exhibits  held 
here;  those  more  socially  minded  enjoyed  the 
300  Room  dances,  which  were  directed  by 
Florence  HarlT  and  Mary  Helen  Maxwell. 
This  year  a  Sadie  Hawkins  dance  was  the 
highlight  of  300  Room  entertainment.  Al 
Capp,  guest  performer,  entertained  the  group 
with  his  sketches.  Television  fans  tfocked  to 
Hardy  Lounge,  where  tea  and  cookies  were 
served  in  the  afternoon. 


NORTHWESTERN  STUDENTS  often  pass  through  South  Quads  on  way  to  meetings  and  activities  in  Scott  Hall. 
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OL'  PURPLE  SPIRIT  with  "sparkle  plenty"  rides  out 
to  Dyche  Stadium  in  top  form  before  Ohio  Homecoming. 


RELAXING    in    Deering   moat,    Pep    Commissioners 
smile  in  contemplation  of  latest  stunt,  anticipating  next. 


Pep  Commission 


The  Pep  Commissioners  rallied  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Purple  and  White.  The  three  "Peppers," 
Ruth  Chavkin,  Anne  Arbogast  and  Jerry 
Olson,  and  their  twenty  man  Rally  Com- 
mittee promoted  spirit  in  student  activities 
and  athletics.  Tom  Roland  replaced  Jerry 
Olson  in  the  winter  quarter  when  the  latter 
resigned. 


Most  memorable  of  this  season's  stunts  were 
the  "Bar-B-Q-Pitt"  rally  before  the  Pitt  game 
and  the  team's  frosty  seven  A.M.  send-off  for 
the  Navy  game.  A  brand  new  and  life-size 
"Willie  Wildcat"  also  made  his  debut.  Spring 
quarter  brought  plans  for  a  card  cheering 
section  in  '51  football  games. 


Fnnit  li.ni:  .].  Jliliu,  my ,  I).  Mill,  .,  \-.  Ai,.,i...  S.  I.:,y,  B.  Maliler,  R.  Loy.  Srrvn.l  ftmr:  L.  Margolis.  M.  Newman,  A.  Arbogast.  J.  Olson.  K.  C 
bharp,  L.  hjeKol.  Brich  How:  U.  Truitt.  R.  Hursten.  M.  Herbst.  G.  Brewster.  S.  Paddock,  H.  Schaeffer,  M.  Singleton.  J.  Billow. 


havkin.  S.  Lotman,  D. 
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SENIOR  CHEERLEADERS  gathered  together  at  all 
football  games  to  cheer  Wildcats  forward  to  victory. 


Cheerleaders 


That  bright  purple  and  white  Ford  con- 
vertible you  saw  being  driven  around  the 
campus  during  the  last  year  was  not  a  fig- 
ment of  your  vivid  imagination  but  the  real 
thing.  It  was  given  to  the  cheerleaders  by 
an  Evanston  merchant  in  order  to  help  them 
arouse  the  spirit  of  the  Wildcat  fans  before 
all  athletic  events. 

Supporting  NU  teams  are  five  cheerleaders 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  ability,  enthus- 


PURPLE  AND  WHITE  convertible,  given  by  Evans- 
ton  merchant,  carried  cheerleaders  to  games  and  rallies. 


iasm,  and  co-ordination.  Their  job  is  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  Pep  Commissioners 
and  Joe  Miller  to  arouse  Northwestern  spirit 
for  the  games.  They  lead  school  spirit  at 
all  home  games  and  rallies  throughout  the 
year  and  also  travel  with  the  team  to  various 
out  of  town   games. 


LEE  IWANIEC,  George  Zima,  Gene  Bayliss,  Dan  Socha,  and  Helen  Bramson  don  purple  and  white  to  arouse  spirit. 
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PANHELLEXIC  OFFICERS  making  plans  for  newly- 
revised  formal  rushing  system  being  started  next  year. 


REPRESENTATIVES  discuss  success  of  Panhellenic 
exchange  dinners  in  developing  intersorority  relations. 


Panhellenic 
Association 


An  organization  to  foster  intersorority  re- 
lations, the  Panhellenic  Association  was 
founded  on  the  Northwestern  campus  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Since  then,  it  has 
taken  on  the  added  responsibilities  of  setting 
rushing  and  initiation  regulations  and  en- 
forcing them. 

Advisors  for  the  group  are  Mrs.  Claudine 
Mason,  counselor  to  women,  and  Mrs.  Betty 
DeSwarte,  calendar  secretary.  Assisting  Presi- 


dent Gay  Burnett  in  administering  Pan- 
hellenic functions  were  Secretary  Corinne  Sir, 
Treasurer  Sondra  Lottman  and  Social  Chair- 
man Helen  Frye. 

Service  projects  of  the  group  included  spon- 
soring the  support  and  education  of  a  child 
in  Europe,  a  workshop  for  sorority  officers  to 
better  acquaint  them  with  their  various  duties 
and  exchange  dinners  among  the  South  Quad 
houses. 


fTOnffioir.N.  Holland.  L.  Gavin,  M.  Uiivis.  I'.  Ablki.  L.  Kvt-tun.    ^,,..«,/  k„u.  M,f.  E.  DiSwaite.  H.  Frve.  G.  Burnett.  .Mrs.  C.  .Mason.  B.  Bever.    Back  Ru...  J. 
I.aughlin.  !•.  Denfeld,  B.  Eimers.  S.  Rowe,  S.  Koutomen,  P.  Handler. 
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PRESIDFLNT  MILLER  gave  keynote  address  at  first 
of  series  ot  leadership  conferences  for  fraternity  officers. 


Interfraternity 
Council 


CAMARADERIE,  cooperation   are  promoted  among 
fraternity  men  by  discussing  and  comparing  policies. 


Significant  innovations  were  made  in  the 
program  of  the  Interfraternity  council  this 
year  under  President  William  Luney.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  events  was  the  IF 
Leadership  Conference,  where  officers  of  local 
chapters  met  together  to  exchange  views  and 
learn  ways  to  improve  their  administrations. 
The  council  also  co-sponsored  the  IF-IH  for- 
mal at  the  Medina  Country  Club  last  spring. 


Continued  support  was  given  to  a  Greek  war 
orphan  "adopted"  by  last  year's  group. 

Representatives  of  the  28  fraternities  on 
campus  elected  Lee  Riordan,  Ken  Nelson,  Jim 
Ramsey,  Bob  Emery  and  Tom  Kelly  as  the 
officers  of  the  council.  They  continued  to 
promote  greater  understanding  among  Greek 
letter  organizations,  with  the  University  and 
with  independent  groups  at  Northwestern. 


Front  Row:  G.  Mueller,  P.  Biiki-,  K.  Nelson,  R,  Wvand,  J.  Van  Deventer.  M.  Miller,  R.  Marks.    S,,„nJ  Rvw:  T.  Kelly,  J.  Ramsey,  R.  Emery,  W.  Luney,  L,  Rior- 
dan, D.  Flint,  R.  Schmidt.   Back  Row:  R.  Stratton,  '.).  Peterson,  C.  Mason,  N.  France,  W.  Hutchins,  W.  Turner,  R,  Reed,  J.  Lucas,  C.  Lossau,  R.  Hulibell,  J.  Morris. 
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Front  Roil :  A.  Adam.s.  S.  Loeffell.  B.  Eiraers, 
M.  Krabbe,  J.  Winton.  I.  Ruther.  N.  Cameron. 
Bark  Row:  M.  Wood.  R.  Hubbard.  M.  Shallow. 
C.  Lundquist.  P.  Crowe.  M.  Wagner. 


Junior  Panhellenic  Association 


Junior  Panhellenic  is  the  little  sister  organ- 
ization to  the  Panhellenic  Association.  It  was 
organized  in  1946  to  promote  a  better  re- 
lationship between  the  sorority  pledge  classes 
at  Northwestern. 

Mrs.  Claudine  Mason,  counselor  to  women, 
is  advisor  to  the  group.  Junior  Panhellenic 
president  this  year  was  Pat  Crowe.  The 
vice-president  and  social  chairman  was  Ruth 


Hubbard.  Suzi  Loeffel  served  as  secretary 
and  Iris  Ruther  as  project  chairman.  The 
representative  to  Senior  Panhellenic  was 
Marilyn  Wood. 

Junior  Panhell  members  are  foster  mothers 
to  Titika,  a  Greek  child  whom  they  support. 
Other  service  projects  were  carried  on  in  the 
Illinois  Settlement  Home.  The  members  also 
caroled  at  an  Old  People's  home  at  Christ- 
mas, and  sponsored  a  coke  party  in  the  fall 
for  all  sorority  pledge  classes. 


OFFICERS  of  Jr.  Panhell,  pledge  equivalent  ut"  Pan- 
hellenic, discuss  organization's  support  of  foster  child. 


COUNCIL  MEMBERS  compare   various   aspects  of 
sorority  pledge  life  before  regular  bi-monthly  meeting. 
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Front  Row:  T.  Ferine.  J.  Drai?,  P.  Shannnii, 
R.  Pugh,  A.  Wissniueller.  J.  Heuser,  B.  Fish- 
man.  Seconfl  Row:  W".  Roderick,  CI.  Shuker. 
W.  Siewert.  M.  Gardner.  R.  Ehrhart.  J.  Mar- 
shall. R.  Ebel,  O.  Schumacher.  A.  Ruiz.  Third 
Row:  W.  Grafke.  J.  Sams.  A.  Schrank.  J.  Lev- 
inson.  J.  Mackin.  N.  Coates.  B.  Weaver,  S. 
Marquardt.  Fourth  Row:  C.  Hardie,  R.  Kroner. 
R.  Sparks,  M.  Rowe.  J.  Dorn.  J.  Lancaster, 
R.  Grant.  W.  Foley.  M.  Nielsen.  Back  Row: 
G.  Armanetti.  J.  Heinzehnann,  J.  Lewis.  R. 
Hoskin.  D.  Drews,  J.  Schutz,  B.  Kohlhase,  R. 
Mason,  D.  Rondo\-.  J.  Errant. 


Junior  Interfraternity  Council 


This  year's  pledge  council,  known  to  upper- 
classmen  as  the  Interfraternity  Pledge  Coun- 
cil, changed  its  title  to  Junior  Interfraternity 
Council.  Presidents  Tom  Perine,  fall  quarter, 
and  Bvick  Weaver,  winter  quarter,  compared 
their  policies  with  those  of  other  pledge  coun- 
cils in  the  Big  10  schools.  Next  year's  rushing 
booklet  was  the  object  of  a  report  the  pledges 
made  to  Interfraternity  Council. 

Together  with  Junior  Panhellenic  Associa- 


tion, the  boys  planned  a  party  for  a  group 
of  Evanston  orphans.  They  also  had  a  mixer 
with  the  girls  of  Junior  Panhell.  Officers 
were  Bill  Grafke,  vice-president,  Jim  Mackin, 
secretary;  Dick  Sparks,  social  chairman;  and 
Irv  Williamson,   treasurer. 


YOUTHFUL  MOGULS  get  heads  together  in  caucus 
to  plot  activities  and  fortunes  of  affihated  freshmen. 


OFFICERS  were  guiding  lights  ot  council  which  included 
two  representatives  from  pledge  class  ot  every  fraternity. 
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Front  liuu:  P.  Wright.  B.  Bii-ij  ,  \.  Hcuid,  B.  HtiiL-l,  X.  Jones,  H.  Pearce.  C.  Golden.    Back  Row:  G.  Thomas,  F.  Bragg,  S.  Plypiak.  C.  Gabor 


Women's 
Interhouse  Council 

Representatives  from  all  independent  houses 
constitute  Women's  Interhouse  Council. 
Social  activities  included  the  MIC-WIC  for- 
mal and  Big  10  Independent  Dorm  confer- 
ence.    Barbara  Herrel  was  president. 


Speech 
School  Senate 


Speech  School  Senate  is  composed  of  two 
representatives  of  each  class  and  two  grad- 
uate students.  This  year  the  group  was 
guided  by  Ellen  Mielke,  president,  and  Greg- 
ory Falls,  secretary. 


Smlfil:  C.  Welister.  D.  Lewis.  R.  Miller.  E.  Mielke.  E.  Crowley,  B.  Biery.    Standi,,,,:  H.  Gregori.  ¥.  Burwell.  G.  Gray.  R.  Reitz.  E.  Eagle.  G.  Goodn 
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Front  Row:  M.  Christv.  P.  Muiiro.  J.  Long.  J.  Abrahams.  H.  Cottongim,  B.  Tsaros.     Seco?}d  Row:  A.  Schwaizinan.  J.  Bohnett,  L.  Bauer.  H.  JMcLaiie,  C.  i^mith, 
J.  Palicke.    Back  Row:  N.  Horton.  J.  Harding:  C.  Saunders,  B.  Ross.  B.  Sands,  C.  Golden. 


Associated  Women 
Students 


The  first  organization  to  greet  the  fresh- 
man or  transfer  coed  on  campus  is  AWS, 
Associated  Women  Students.  AWS  Big  Sisters 
write  to  the  new  women  students  during  the 
summer  to  answer  any  questions  they  might 
have  and  help  the  incoming  coeds  become 
oriented  at  NU  during  New  Student  Week. 

Advised  by  Mrs.  Mason,  counselor  to 
women,  and  MissYearley,  directorof  women's 
housing,  this  year's  officers  directed  AWS  ac- 
tivities. The  officers  were  President  Nancy 
Flint,  Vice-President  Helen  McLane,  Secre- 
tary Carol  Smith,  Corresponding  Secretary 
Ann  Marie  Gabor,  Treasurer  Jan  Patterson, 
Scholarship  Chairman  Gloria  Sollitt  and  Social 
Chairman  Kari  Hjermstad. 

AWS  is  proud  of  its  very  successful  lecture 
series  which,  within  the  last  two  years,  has 
brought  to  Cahn  such  notables  as  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner,  Ogden  Nash,  Carl  Sandburg  and 
Marguerite  Higgins.  Besides  the  Big  Sister 
Program,  AW^S  sponsors  programs  for  train- 
ing house  officers  in  University  regulations 
and  for  promoting  scholarship  among  women 
students. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  review  meeting's  agenda  and 
AWS  financial  status  with  faculty  advisor,  Mrs.  Mason. 


J 

r^*?^ 

Q^ 

MEMBERS  OF  renamed  group  discuss   outstanding 
personalities  who  have  appeared  in  .^WS  lecture  series. 
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Front  Row:  F.  Plaut,  T.  De  Shone,  G.  Duckworth,  R.  Korengold,  D.  Wilson,  A.  Farlan,  R.  'Wood.     Second  Row:  J.  Seder,  G.  Eaton,  D.  Sowers,  V.  Babieh,  J.  Mc- 
Knisht,  M.  Leslie,  D.  McKeever.    Back  Row:  P.  Lanahan,  H.  Harrison.  B.  Cirton,  R.  Thoma,  B.  Doyne,  J.  Felter,  M.  Brooks. 


Men's  Interhouse  Council 


P.XF.CUTIVF,  board  led  ciiuncil  through  year  of  achieve- 
ment tor  men  residing  in  all  campus  independent  houses. 
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The  unofficial  motto,  "Leadership,  Initi- 
ative, and  Service"  was  the  goal  of  this  year's 
Men's  Interhouse  Council,  with  a  little  fun 
on  the  side.  Leadership  was  shown  by  Presi- 
dent Vic  Babieh,  who  also  served  as  president 
of  the  senior  class,  and  by  Greg  Eaton,  senior 
unaffiliated  representative  to  SGB.  Jerry 
Sanderson  served  on  May  day  committees 
and  was  co-chairman  of  the  MIC-IF  formal 
ciance  last  spring. 

Initiative  was  revealed  by  the  football,  bas- 
ketball and  Softball  tournaments  MIC  spon- 
sored. MIC  also  sponsored  the  fall  "Welcome 
Dance"  and  new  student  gathering  held  in 
September. 

In  the  line  of  service,  MIC  was  host  to 
the  Big  Ten  Dorm  Conference,  which  Ed 
Aldrich  supervised.  The  council  participated 
in  the  SSF  auction.  The  result  of  this  could 
be  labeled  fun:  19  "reasonably  lovely  coeds" 
as  blind  dates.  Together  with  the  Inter- 
fraternity  council,  MIC  co-sponsored  the  sec- 
ond all-school  spring  formal  and  planned  a 
Centennial  Ball  at  Medina  Countrv  Club. 


iJ 


spurred  by  these  successes,  the  group  held 
two  dances  with  the  Women's  Interhouse 
Council  and  one  on  its  own.  Aware  of  its 
maxim  to  serve  both  the  dormitories  and  the 
University,  the  officers  made  a  new  constitu- 
tion with  that  goal  in  view.  The  officers,  in 
addition  to  President  Babich,  were  Vice-Pres- 
ident Jim  Felter,  Secretary  John  McKnight, 
and  Treasurer  Gene  Duckworth. 

With  its  membership  approaching  repre- 
sentation of  more  than  750  independent  resi- 
dent men,  the  council  has  shown  a  remarkable 
development  since  it  was  established  in  1947. 
Each  house  is  represented  by  its  president 
and  one  other  representative  for  each  forty 
residents.  Sargent  Hall  was  organized  and 
represented  on  the  council  for  the  first  time 
this  fall.  Emergency  action  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  announced  at  press  time,  will  make 
it  the  last  year  as  Sargent  becomes  a  women's 
dorm. 


STUDYING  IS  EASIER  in  streamlined  room  of  Sar- 
gent Hall  where  men  puzzle  over  intricacies  of  slide  rule. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARGENT  HALL,  located  right  on  lake,  is  latest  dormitory  added  to  Men's  Interhouse  Council. 
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1930  NASH,  doorpiize  at  St.  Pat's  Ball,  gets  overhaul. 
WINTER  quarter  council  members  coordinate  groups. 


Engineering 
Societies  Council 

The  Engineering  Societies  Council  repre- 
sents the  student  body  of  the  Technological 
Institute  in  its  dealings  with  the  faculty  and 
administration.  The  group  also  is  responsible 
for  the  co-orciination  of  the  activities  of  the 
seven  professional  and  honorary  societies  in 
the  Institute. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
organization  is  the  sponsorship  of  St.  Pat's 
Ball,  annual  Tech  all-school  dance,  which 
was  held  during  spring  quarter  in  the  Sheraton 
Hotel.  Lew  Diamond  and  his  orchestra  pro- 
vided music  for  the  capacity  crowd. 

A  large  group  of  Finnish  engineering  stu- 
dents were  guests  of  the  society  in  November. 
A  banquet  in  Sargent  Hall  was  followed  by 
a  conducted  tour  through  the  Institute. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  months  a 
baseball  league  was  organized  for  teams  rep- 
resenting the  engineering  societies.  All-school 
assemblies  and  field  trips  were  held  through- 
out the  year. 

A  record  system  was  set  up,  in  conjunction 
with  the  honorary  societies,  to  record  the 
school  activities  of  all  engineering  students 
in  Tech. 


SrnleJ:  R.  F;iiri>woi  th,  i\.  i;leiiyoi[.  A.  Nouns.  D.  RuliinsoM,  ¥.  Flueege.    Standing:  J.  May.  H.  Leiendecker,  A.  Dewsberry,  P.  Kuhn,  R.  Ring,  P.  Fisher. 
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Wildcat 
Council 


Northwestern 's  Centennial  year  marked  the 
most  active  and  successful  period  in  Wildcat 
Council's  history.  The  Council  was  selected 
by  the  University  to  assist  at  special  Cen- 
tennial conferences,  in  fund-raising  activities 
and  in  a  campus-wide  program  of  educating 
students  on  the  history  of  Northwestern. 

The  Council  macie  the  arrangements  for  the 
housing  of  the  Men's  Glee  Club  during  their 
Centennial  tours.  Again  Wildcat,  under  the 
leadership  of  Miles  Schlapik,  vice-president, 
sponsored  the  annual  "Day  at  NU"  program 
for  over  500  visiting  high  school  students. 
Peggy  Dix,  new  student  chairman,  saw  that 
welcome  letters  were  written  to  entering  stu- 
dents before  every  quarter.  The  Council 
took  the  lead  in  organizing  city  clubs,  pat- 
terned after  the  successful  New  Yorker  Club. 

The  Council  under  the  leadership  of  Jean 
Larson,  president,  worked  very  closely  with 
its  advisor,  \'erson  Alden,  assistant  director 
of  admissions. 


HKjI  I  SCHOOL  day  requires  meeting  of  council  ofFiceis 
FROSH  find  NU  less  baffling  when  member  explains. 
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Front  Row;  S.  Thompson,  P.  Treadwav,  P.  White.  L.  Kaufman,  M.  Calderwood,  J.  Borchere,  M.  Greene.  E.  Goldman.  Second  Row:  H.  Watson,  P.  Feit.  S.  Hib- 
bard,  P.  Dix,  J.  Larson.  M.  Schlapik.  J.  Billon.  J.  Solowav.  Third  Row;  M.  Krabbe.  B.  Baker.  R.  Wesling.  L.  Fleckenstein.  J.  Brewster.  B.  Roth.  M.  Singleton. 
J.  Colwell.    Back  Row;  B.  ShuU.  A.  Beck,  P.  Francis,  E.  Brewer,  M.  Brows.,  P.  Burtwell,  J.  Lukan,  J.  Linebevr.v. 
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NORTHWESTERN'S  marching  band  presented  numerous  brilliant  spectacles  tor  football  and  concert  enthusiasts. 


Northwestern  Band 


For  the  seconci  time  in  more  than  a  decade 
the  Northwestern  University  marching  and 
concert  bands  performed  without  the  services 
of  Glenn  Cliffe  Bainvim,  who  was  forced  to 
be  on  leave  part  of  the  year  due  to  illness.  In 
Mr.  Bainum's  absence,  John  Paynter  stepped 
in  as  acting  director. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  band 
performed  at  the  first  home  football  game, 
and  presented  six  shows  during  the  season, 
making  out  of  town  trips  to  the  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  games.  The  Homecoming  show, 
with  a  "seasons"  theme,  proved  most  popular, 
and  featured  a  melting  snowman  and  an  ani- 
mated fish. 

The  marching  band  was  made  up  of  150 
men,  one  of  the  largest  bands  in  the  history  of 
NU.  The  concert  band  is  divided  into  "A" 
and  "B"  groups  of  90  and  40  players  respec- 
tively. Two  concerts  were  given  in  Cahn 
Auditorium  with  several  concerts  out  of  town. 
The  annual  football  banquet  and  Commence- 
ment exercises  completed  the  program  for  the 
year. 


ANIMATED  formations  were  presented  at  fall  games. 
Acting  Director  Paynter  and  members  review  patterns. 
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MEMBERS  of  A  Capella  choir  performed  in  formal  attire  for  many  Centennial  and  University  functions  during  year. 


A  Capella 
Choir 


A  CAPELLA  CHOIR  spent  much  time  rehearsing  for 
excellently  performed  concerts  presented  during  season. 


Being  in  the  A  Cappella  choir  is  almost  a 
full-time  job.  Filling  engagements  is  only 
part  of  the  work,  for  there  must  be  many 
rehearsals  before  appearances. 

Under  the  direction  of  George  Howerton, 
the  choir  sang  Mozart's  Requiem  with  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in  March,  1950. 
Bruno  Walter  conducted  the  group.  In  May 
the  combined  choir  and  Glee  clubs  and  the 
Northwestern  Symphony  orchestra  presented 
\'erdi's  Requiem. 

In  fall  quarter  the  Women's  choir  appeared 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Orchestra  Hall  singing  Debussy's  Siinis. 
Later  there  was  the  presentation  of  Antony 
Donato's  March  of  the  Hungry  Mountains  by 
the  full  choir  and  the  University  Chamber 
orchestra.  December  18  ended  fall  quarter 
with  a  broadcast  of  Christmas  selections  on 
the  NBC  network. 

With  its  director,  (leorge  Howerton,  and 
assistant  director,  Joseph  Musselman,  train- 
ing and  aiding  it  the  choir  has  added  to  the 
enjoyment  of  many.  Membership  in  the 
choir  is  on   the  basis  of  an  audition  tryout. 


A  performance  on  Founder's  Day  began 
winter  quarter.  The  most  important  event 
of  the  year,  according  to  the  choir,  came  on 
February  5  when  the  whole  choir  made  its 
first  solo  appearance  in  Orchestra  Hall  in  15 
years.  This  was  the  year's  highlight  and  the 
the  culmination  of  many  hours  of  hard  work. 
Among  the  selections  were  two  firsts:  the  first 
performance  of  Stravinsky's  Mass  for  Mixed 
Voices  mid  J  Find  Instriime-nts  which  was  writ- 
ten in  1948,  and  the  first  Chicago  presentation 
of  Trois  Chansons  by  Ravel. 

The  officers  of  the  choir  are  important  in 
the  smooth  functioning  of  the  group.  The 
president  is  Conan  Castle  with  John  Carter, 
vice-president;  Clarissa  Conner,  secretary;  and 
Wilson  Reed,  treasurer. 


CONAN  CASTLE,  Clarissa  Gommer,  Wilson  Reed  and 
John  Carter,  officers  of  A  Capelia  choir,  plan  for  year. 


WOMEN  of  A  Capelia  choir  under  direction  of  George  Howerton  performed  with  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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POLISHED  pertorniaiKc  icquires  much  time  and  effort. 
This  female  choral  group  practices  for  future  concert. 


Women's  Glee 
Club 


Music,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  become 
the  universal  language  through  the  ages. 
Realizing  that  everyone  enjoys  singing,  Glenn 
ClifF  Bainum  organized  the  present  Women's 
Glee  Club  in  1926.  Since  that  day  a  host 
of  traditions  and  procedures  have  grown  up, 
some  of  them  dying  out  and  others  remaining 
for  the  entire  25  years. 

Some  of  the  traditions  which  the  glee  club 
has  developed  in  the  past  years  and  which 
are  still  present  today  are  the  Christmas  con- 
cert in  Cahn  Auditorium  and  a  performance 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
program  with  the  symphony  in  1950  was  the 
Brahms'  Reqiiie^n.  In  an  effort  to  have  as 
much  student  participation  as  possible,  the 
accompanist  for  the  group  has  always  been 
a  student. 


REHEARSALS  U\  LR,  mcinbcrs  u(  Women's  Glee  Club  gather  together  to  join  in  fellciwship,  basis  of  organization. 
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POLISHED  performance  requires  much  time  and  effort.    This  female  choral  group  practices  for  future  concert. 


The  Women's  Glee  Club  is  an  all-school 
choral  group,  chosen  from  interested  coeds 
who  audition  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall 
quarter.  Regular  rehearsals  are  held  twice  a 
week  in  Lutkin  Hall.  One  of  these  practice 
sessions  is  in  conjunction  with  the  Men's 
Glee  Club. 

As  a  part  of  the  combined  choral  organiza- 
tions, the  group  presents  the  annual  Christmas 
Concert.  The  climax  of  this  year's  perform- 
ances was  the  presentation  of  the  Mozart 
Requiem  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  under 
the  baton  of  Dr.  Bruno  Walter.  Another 
activity  of  Women's  Glee  Club  was  recording 
for  radio  station  WNUR. 

Dr.  George  Howerton  directed  the  group, 
assisted  by  Joseph  Musselman.  Stvident  of- 
ficers were  Marilyn  Worthley,  president;  June 
Laughlin,  secretary  and  Marianne  Christy, 
treasurer.  The  regular  dues  of  the  members  are 
the  only  source  of  financial  support  for  the 
organization. 

Both  rehearsals  and  performances  of  the 
group  are  closely  watched  and  appreciated  by 
many  people  living  on  the  North  Shore,  for 
the  concerts  have  been  of  consistent  high 
quality  through  the  years. 


OFFICERS  of  Women's  Glee   Club,  June  Laughlin, 
Chris  Christy  and  Marilyn  Worthley,  discuss  program. 
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JIM  WELTY,  Marshall  Segall,  Mel  Olson  and  Robert 
Anderson  arranged  all  engagements  of  Men's  Glee  Club. 


Men's  Glee 
Club 


The  Banjo  Club  of  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  pro- 
vided the  first  accompaniment  for  the  sixty- 
year  old  Men's  Glee  Club.  The  club  was 
founded  in  September,  1891,  and  immediately 
began  rehearsals  for  a  joint  concert  with  the 
Banjo  Club,  which  was  held  that  December  in 
the  Grace  Methodist  Church  in  Chicago. 

The  first  Glee  Club  set  the  precedent  for 
touring  by  traveling  to  Oshkosh,  Chippewa 
Falls  and  St.  Paul.  In  1909  the  group  went  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  establishing  a  nation-wide 
name  for  the  organization.  Eleven  years  later 
the  men  made  a  government  sponsored  tour 
to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

In  1924  audiences  of  5,000  crowded  the  new 
Chicago  Theater  to  hear  the  students  perform. 
The  most  extensive  trip  in  the  group's  history 
included  thirteen  concerts  in  as  many  cities, 
including  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles 
and  Seattle. 

For  the  past  two  years,  the  group  has 
packed  Orchestra  Hall  for  a  combined  concert 
with  the  other  choral  groups. 

A  new  tradition  was  begun  in  1949  when 
the  Glee  Club  presented  a  Homecoming  con- 
cert for  visiting  alumni  and  sang  between 
halves  of  the  Homecoming  game  with  Wis- 
consin. This  tradition  was  continued  in  the 
1950  Homecoming  with  Ohio. 


ASSEMBLED  ON  LUTKIN  STAGE,  Men's  Glee  Club  practices  dress  rehearsal  for  one  of  year's  many  concerts. 
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The  Northwestern  Men's  Glee  Club  has 
sung  its  way  to  greater  fame  during  1950. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Director  (jeorge 
Howerton  and  Assistant  Director  Joe  Mussle- 
man,  the  Men's  Glee  Club  has  presented 
numerous  concerts  for  civil  groups  and  con- 
ventions, a  Christmas  concert,  Brahms'  Re- 
quiem and  a  program  in  conjunction  with  "A 
Day  at  Northwestern."  It  also  helped  to  make 
this  year's  Homecoming  game  more  enjoyable 
by  presenting  entertainment  between  halves. 

As  for  tours,  it  was  arranged  for  the  Glee 
Club  to  make  a  trip  to  the  Quad  Cities,  where 
programs  were  given  in  various  churches  and 
high  schools.  The  tour,  which  was  made 
during  winter  quarter,  lasted  several  ciays  and 
was  considered  a  success  by  Glee  Club  mem- 
bers. 

Officers  who  worked  with  Mr.  Howerton  in 
planning  the  year's  activities  for  Men's  Glee 
Club  were  Marshall  Segall,  Jim  Welty,  Mel 
Olson  and  Robert  Anderson. 


LUTKIN  HALL  practices  gave  Men's  Glee  Club  in- 
spiration to  furnish  audiences  many  hours  of  enjoyment. 


MEMBERS  of  Men's  Glee  Club  perform  before  crowded  stands  at  half  time  of  Ohio  State  Homecoming  game. 
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K.   Walker,    A.    Rickey.   J.    Raymale.v.    J.    Billow.    N.    Dunbar. 


Red  Cross 


Northwestern's  Red  Cross  college  unit  was 
established  in  May,  1944,  to  provide  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
service  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chicago  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross.  For  the 
short  period  it  existed  during  the  war,  the 
unit  brought  the  Red  Cross  mobile  blood 
donor  unit  to  the  campus. 

This  group  is  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Betty  DeSwarte. 

Chairman  Joann  Raymaley  and  Vice  Chair- 
man   Barbara   LaDage   headed    a   survey   of 


NATIONAL  COUNSELOR  to  Red  Cross  college  ac- 
tivites  and  Chicago  chapter  advisor  talk  with  officers. 


campus  buildings  for  the  Chicago  Defense 
Program  in  1950.  Other  functions  have  been 
magazine  publications,  knitting  afghans,  paper 
collections,  sponsoring  hostess  groups  and 
tutorial  services  at  Great  Lakes  Naval  Hos- 
pital. Last  spring  the  Red  Cross  college  unit 
conference  for  the  Chicago  area  was  held  at 
Northwestern.  In  February,  1951,  the  group 
under  Jo  Snyder  sponsored  a  fund  drive, 
climaxed  by  a  very  successful  show  under  the 
leadership  of  Happy  Watson  and  Bob  Mag- 
nuson. 


TOP  CAMPUS  TALENT  combines  to  raise  funds  for 
Red  Cross  and  provide  fun  for  audience  of  production. 
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Front  Row:  S.  Tullar,  J.  Mark.  J.  Stryker.  P.  Hwoii.  K.  Beahj'.  C.  Brusenbach,  A.  Erickson,  B.  Rewej'.  Second  Rov:  M.  Davis.  C.  Alexander,  J.  Hardy.  R.  Overaker, 
N.  Dunbar.  A.  Gridlev,  .1.  Kroehler.  .1.  Smith.  Third  Row:  J.  Meacham.  E.  Russell.  N.  Maichle.  S.  Von  Zitzewitz.  I.  Powrie,  M.  Beattv.  B.  Baughman,  V.  Brock.  J. 
Barfincik.  Back  Row:  J.  Bunge.  E.  Arnold.  P.  Orvis.  T.  McCary.  C.  Watts.  L.  Fleckenstein.  M.  Holmes.  A.  Mack. 


Lorelei  Club 


Mermaids  by  the  dozen  can  he  seen  in 
Patten  pool  on  nights  when  members  of 
Lorelei  club  meet.  Although  the  organization 
is  comparatively  new,  members  have  made 
contributions  to  its  history  since  its  founding 
in  1949. 

The  first  big  event  for  members  was  the 
Women's  Individual  Championship  Swimming 


COMPETrriVK  B.ALLET  SWIMMING  adds  excite- 
ment to  Lorelei  activities  and  business  to  officers'  agenda. 


meet  during  the  fall  of  1950.  Primary  activi- 
ties of  the  club  consist  of  ballet  and  com- 
petitive swimming.  Promoting  good  sports- 
manship and  increasing  interest  in  swimming 
among  women  students  is  the  Lorelei  objec- 
tive. 

Heading  the  organization  was  Posy  Over- 
aker, president;  Jane  Hardy,  vice-president; 
Nancy  Dunbar,  secretary-treasurer;  Emily 
Hildebrandt,  archivist;  and  Alice  Gridley, 
social  chairman. 

Special  events  of  their  program  included  the 
championship  meet  and  competitive  ballet 
swimming. 


LORELEI  MERMAIDS  display  lack  of  fins,  but  no 
shortage  of  swimming  ability  during  dip  in  Patten  pool. 
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DOLPHIN  CLUB  OFFICERS  find   planning  annual 
water  show  is  fun  as  they  grin  over  comic  number  idea. 


Dolphin  Club 

The  Dolphin  Club  was  established  at 
Northwestern  University  to  promote  the 
sports  of  swimming  and  diving.  Each  year 
students  who  have  achieved  a  letter  or  a 
numeral  for  swimming  are  invited  to  join  this 
honorary  organization. 

Eddie  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
advisors  to  the  Dolphin  Show  and  assistant 
director  of  Northwestern  intramural  athletics, 
is  the  Dolphin  Club's  experienced  advisor. 

Each    year    the    Dolphin     Club    sponsors 


DIP  IN  PATTEN  POOL  provides  excuse   for  these 
aquatic  enthusiasts  to  demonstrate  Dolphin  diving  form. 


Northwestern's  unique  swimming  production, 
the  Dolphin  Show.  This  year's  officers  were 
Curtis  Spalding,  president;  John  Nikolich, 
vice-president;  Allen  Richards,  secretary; 
Robert  Grottke,  treasurer;  Lew  Witz,  social 
chairman  and  James  Erkert,  archivist.  They 
worked  with  the  entire  club  in  sponsoring 
"Jambalaya."  Proceeds  from  the  show  help 
send  promising  swimmers  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Forum  of  Swimmers  and  Coaches 
of  America  at  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 


Front  Row:  A.  Richards,  .1.  Nikolich,  C.  Spiilding,  K.  Grottke,  J.  Erkert.  Back  Row:  .1.  D:ivi,«,  K.  IVterfc.ii.  L.  W  itz,  \\  ,  U  alien,  W.HeiLsiier,  A.  .John.",  ,1.  Kosenheim. 
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Front  Row:  P.  Sullivan,  J.  Dyer,  R.  Bregnian,  M.  Hay,  S.  Smart.  S.  Miller.  Second  Row:  D.  Beards,  \V.  Gibbons,  D.  Seager,  C.  Lutbnieis,  J.  Engelniaim.  Back  Row: 
J.  Kerr,  S.  McAdoo,  J.  Caraway,  H.  Matson,  E.  Schmidt,  S.  Poppen. 


Sailing  Club 


The  Northwestern  Sailing  Club  is  dedicated 
to  a  particular  form  of  fanaticism.  The  club 
welcomes  all  who  are  interested  in  sailing, 
from  the  rabid  racing  skipper  to  the  tyro  who 
can't  tell  a  dinghy  from  a  DeSoto.  Interest  in 
sailing  and  racing  are  the  only  requirements 
for  membership. 

During  the  year  the  club  owned  and  ope- 
rated two  boats,  eleven  foot  Dyer  "D" 
dinghies,    which   were   kept   at    the   Belmont 


harbor  anchorage  of  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club. 
Qualified  skippers  may  sail  these  craft  when- 
ever schedules  and  weather  permit.  A  training 
program  is  given  by  the  Sailing  Club  for  the 
inexperienced  members  and  includes  the  funda- 
mentals of  knot-tying,  rope-splicing,  racing 
rules  and  rigging. 

These  skills  are  put  to  test  each  Thanks- 
giving at  the  club's  annual  regatta,  sponsored 
jointly  with  the  Chicago  Yacht  Club. 


PICTURESQUE  PASTIME  favored  by  members  is 
afternoon   with   boat   and   breeze   on   Lake   Michigan. 
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SAILING    CLUB    REGATTA    in    Behnont    Harbor 
Thanksgiving  weekend  is  main  event  of  fall  agenda. 


Ski  Club 


"A  vacation  at  Sun  Valley"  sounds  like  the 
title  of  a  movie,  but  for  the  Ski  Club  it  meant 
a  week  of  fun  and  excitement.  Spring  vacation 
in  1951  found  40  members  of  the  Ski  Club  at 
Sun  Valley,  the  world  famous  resort  in  Idaho. 

During  this  week  Ski  Club  members  ac- 
cumulated a  large  assortment  of  stiff  backs 
and  sunburns,  but  returned  to  the  campus 
with  a  renewed  enthusiasm  for  their  favorite 
sport. 

In  addition  to  a  week  at  Sun  Valley  the 
Ski  Club,  under  officers  Sherman  Poppen, 
president;  Barb  Meline,  secretary  and  Jerry 
Crail,  treasurer,  took  numerous  weekend 
excursions.  Most  of  these  trips  were  to  places 
in  Wisconsin,  such  as  Slinger  or  Rib  Mountain 
near  Wausau.  These  trips  provided  excellent 
opportunities  for  practice  in  skiing  for  both 
the  novice  and  the  skilled. 

Membership  in  the  Ski  Club  is  not  restricted 
to  persons  who  have  had  training  in  skiing 
skills.  Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  sport  is 
welcomed  to  join  the  group.  The  novice  soon 
learns  the  thrills  and  spills  of  skiing. 
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Front  Row:  R.  Bregman,  P.  Sullivan,  M.  Hay,  W.  Gibbons.  Second  Row:  H. 
Matson,  S.  Smart,  N.  Handy,  J.  Kerr,  S.  Poppen,  D.  Beards,  J.  Caraway. 
Back  Row:  J.  Engelman.  J.  Dyer,  S.  McAdoo,  C.  Luthmers,  E.  Schmidt,  S. 
Miller 


Front  Row:  J.  Silverman,  D.  Beards,  B.  Dunn,  G.  Loesch.  E.  Rolland,  (  .  IJ.-I- 
tondo.  Second  Row:  W.  Schipper,  R.  Kaplan,  T.  McClintock,  D.  Flint,  M. 
Harris,  T.  Richards,  G.  Williams.  Back  Row:  A.  Liethead,  H.  Johnson,  J. 
Perkins,  C.  Norris,  S.  Taub. 


New  Yorker  Club 


The  New  Yorker  Club  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  from  New  York  and  vicin- 
ity to  get  together.  Established  in  September, 
1948,  its  officers  this  year  were  Dan  Flint, 
president;  Edith  Stafford,  vice-president;  Tim 
McClintock,  treasurer  and  Nancy  Flint,  secre- 
tary. 

The  club  holds  monthly  meetings,  but  most 
of  its  work  is  done  during  vacations  from 
school.  Each  fall  before  classes  start  a  pre- 
season social  function  is  planned  at  which  old 
students  and  new  students  from  New  York 
get  acquainted. 

At  the  end  of  fall  quarter  a  Christmas  party 
is  given  and  in  the  spring  a  picnic  is  planned. 
In  charge  of  these  activities  is  Mary  Harris, 
the  club's  social  chairman.  Another  important 
function  of  the  club  is  helping  to  arrange 
transportation  to  and  from  New  York  during 
vacations.  The  New  York  Alumni  Club  pro- 
vides assistance. 

About  30  of  NU's  120  New  York  students 
belong  to  the  club  at  present.  Membership  is 
open  to  any  New  Yorker  enrolled  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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NATIONAL   POLITICAL    leaders   meet   with   repre- 
sentatives  at    Young  Republican   college    conference. 


GOOD  GOVERNMENT  is  serious  problem  to  Young 
Republicans.  Officers  plan  ways  to  arouse  public  interest. 


Young  Republicans  Club 


Actual  political  experience  and  participa- 
tion in  the  activities  of  the  RepubHcan  party 
is  the  goal  of  the  Young  Republicans  Club. 
The  group  had  an  active  year  uncier  Presidents 
Ardis  Schrik  and  Everett  Miller. 

High  on  the  list  of  activities  of  the  club  was 
participation  in  the  Big  10  YR  Conference.  A 
twenty-member  delegation  represented  North- 
western  at  the  Ann  Arbor  convention. 

Beside  poll  work  and  regular  party  ac- 
tivities  at  election   time,   the  club  members 


played  the  main  part  in  a  hectic  primary 
write-in  campaign  for  Professor  William  Mc- 
Govern  in  the  local  congressional  district. 
McGovern  received  more  than  10,000  write-in 
votes. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  club  featured 
prominent  local  and  national  speakers,  such  as 
Harold  Stassen,  Everett  Dirksen  and  William 
Norris.  At  the  monthly  dinner  meetings 
Young  Republicans  informally  met  political 
figvires  and  faculty  members. 


Front  Boif:  F.  Eliel,  J.  Hjertstedt.  M.  Brooks.  C.  Huber,  G.  Webster,  J.  Swartz.  Second  Row:  H.  Schaeffer,  C.  Briggs,  A.  Schrik,  E,  Miller,  G.  Britten,  R.  McGe 
J.  Suess.  Back  Row:  E.  Abelson ,  L.  Vignola,  R.  Kennedy,  P.  \'an  Riper,  J.  Slonaker,  R.  Thompson,  J.  Harden. 
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Architectural 
Interiors  Club 


For  the  special  interest  of  all  aspiring  in- 
terior decorators,  the  Architectural  Interiors 
Club  was  formed  in  September,  1948.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  further 
the  interest  of  interior  design  and  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  the  students  in  this  field. 

With  the  advice  of  Miss  Anne  Gibbs  the 
officers  scheduled  field  trips,  guest  speakers, 
and  regular  Tuesday  evening  meetings  at 
Scott  Hall.  President  Sue  Gruber,  assisted  by 
Shirley  Olsen,  vice-president;  Lois  Ekstrand, 
secretary  and  Pat  Bennett,  treasurer,  ar- 
ranged for  a  trip  to  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's 
home  in  Wisconsin.  A  side  trip  to  the  Johnson 
Wax  Company  was  made  to  study  further  the 
application  of  Wright's  ideas. 

Other  field  trips  were  made  to  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  to  study  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  and  to  Eugene  Deutsch's  Cera- 
mics Studio  to  watch  the  creation  of  pottery 
designs.  James  Prestini  and  James  McClure 
were  two  of  the  guest  speakers  whom  club 
members  heard  discuss  various  interior  design 
problems  anci  apphcations. 


Front  Row:  J.  Ginibel,  E.  Criswell,  B.  Rewey.  M.  Vanden  Broeck.  J.  Betz,  A. 
Kuhnen,  C.  Alexander.  Second  Row:  D.  Krai,  P.  Bennett,  S.  Olsen,  S.  Gruber, 
L.  Ekstrand,  M.  Seely,  J.  Hininiel.  Back  Row:  B.  Miller,  A.  Agatstein,  R. 
Brandes,  C.  Miller,  K.  Hult,  J.  Glicksman,  J.  Savidge,  B.  Ciileirian. 


Front  Ruw:  P.  Craft,  L.  Lowry,  E.  Sims,  W.  Keim,  G.  Gronlond.  Second  Row: 
G.  Goodrick,  P.  Isenbergh,  J.  Heule,  B.  Berger.  R.  Farnsworth,  L.  Stefanich. 
Third  Row:  A.  Henderson.  L.  Kole,  J.  Nicholson,  R.  Thompson.  J.  Mulholland. 
F.  Teryy.  Bach  Row:  C.  Streeter.  R.  Campbell.  L.  Bigos.  E.  Reimann,  D. 
Tollefsrud,  J.  Heinzelmann,  G.  DuMontello. 


Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Management 


Under  the  advisorship  of  George  Goodrick 
and  Joseph  Towle,  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Management  has  completed  its 
third  year  at  Northwestern.  The  society  is 
part  of  a  national  organization  which  divides 
its  membership  into  two  classifications.  Each 
college  chapter  works  with  a  senior  chapter 
composed  of  businessmen. 

The  46  members  of  the  Northwestern  group 
are  sponsored  by  its  senior  chapter  of  Chicago 
businessmen.  Three  years  ago  the  North- 
western chapter  was  honored  to  have  Preston 
Tucker,  former  head  of  the  Tucker  Motor  Car 
Corporation,  as  guest  speaker.  The  event  is 
still  remembered  by  the  grovip — for  on  the 
following  day  Tucker  was  indicted  by  the 
Grand  Jury  on  charges  of  fraud. 

Included  in  the  program  are  field  trips  to 
such  corporations  as  General  Motors,  Inter- 
national Harvester  and  Ford. 

This  year's  officers  were  William  Berger, 
president;  Robert  Farnsworth,  vice-president; 
John  Heule,  treasurer;  and  Paul  Isenbergh, 
secretary. 
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Frnnt  Row:  R.  Gries;,  J.  Hooner,  S. 
Srirkisian.  D.  Otsen,  D.  Helm.  D. 
Kuntz,  n.  Cameron,  H.  Hall.  Second 
R»ir:  J.  Pand=:trom.  S.  Uskavitch.  E. 
Liebold.  H.  Wall.'?.  C.  Knrnman.  P. 
Dittmar,  J.  Cottingham.  H.  Leien- 
derker.  Bnc'-  Rrnr:  H.  Mavhew,  C. 
Bureeson,  W.  Rux.  J.  Griffith.  P. 
Kuhn.  R.  Gate.s.  R.  Leigh,  R,  Hacker. 


ASCE 


ASME 


Like  its  brother  groups  in  the  Engineering 
Societies  Council,  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  participates  in  a  spring  base- 
ball tournament,  summer  picnics,  dances, 
dinners  and  the  annual  St.  Patrick's  Ball. 
This  year's  baseball  tournament  was  held  at 
Navy  Pier  with  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology. 

Although  officers  usually  change  every 
quarter  due  to  the  Tech  co-op  plan,  President 
Don  Helm,  Secretary-Treasurer  Harold  Leien- 
decker  and  ESC  Representative  Paul  Kuhn 
held  office  all  year.  Sarkis  Sarkisian  was  vice- 
president  for  two  quarters. 

The  Northwestern  chapter  this  year  played 
host  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  student 
chapters  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineering. 


Headed  by  Newton  Gleason,  the  American 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  one  of 
the  hve  members  of  Engineering  Societies 
Council.  As  a  part  of  the  larger  group,  ASME 
participates  in  the  spring  baseball  tournament 
and  each  year  donates  a  part  of  its  energies  to 
the  St.  Patrick's  Ball. 

One  of  the  officers  of  ASME,  Arthur  Dews- 
berry,  last  year  won  first  place  in  the  Midwest 
regional  essay  contest.  Such  contests,  both 
regional  and  national,  play  an  important  part 
in  all  the  engineering  societies.  The  other 
officers  of  the  group  were  Ronald  Ring,  Paul 
Fisher,    Bert    Bergstrom    and   Alfred    Down. 

Semi-monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  Tech 
building.  At  these  gatherings  professional 
engineers  often  speak  on  problems,  products 
or  people  of  interest  to  the  group. 


Front  Row:  B.  Bergstrom.  R.  Kramer, 
J.  Senter.  D.  Storch.  W.  RoRers.  D. 
M.-uihard,  J.  Duncan,  P.  Fisher,  R. 
Banihart.  Second  Row:  C.  Gau,  O. 
JolMLson.  R.  Borsos,  D.  Grav.  P.  Car- 
rrll  R.  Barton,  R.  Thorson,  H. 
Schroeder.  Third  Row:  N.  Gleason,  C. 
Thompson,  R.  Milke,  T.  Johnson.  R. 
Rieckman,  ,J.  Pritzloff.  A.  Caniphell. 
W.  Strothman.  R.  Fulton.  Batk  Row:  J. 
Lundell.  R.  Ring,  N.  Wuelluer,  R. 
Zienaer.  R.  Farns-worth.  A.  Dewsberry, 
D.  Prugger,  A.  Down,  R.  Cech. 
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Front  Row:  J.  Endres.  E.  Yoder.  R. 
Cleveland.     D.  Robinson.      J.    Emma. 

D.  A.  Whitehouse,  J,  May.  Second  Row: 
W.  Rust.  D.  Eshleman,  J.  Wear.  J. 
Zimmerman.   R.   Wi.sen,   E.   Schimmel. 

E.  King.  Back  Row:  B.  Nash.  P.  Cim- 
liffe,  W.  Olson.  N.  Street,  B.  Sehmidtke. 
R.  Coates.  D.  Gage.  J.  Kirchhuff.  P. 
Castro. 


AIChE 


AIEE 


Promotion  of  activities  to  aid  its  members 
and  closer  contact  with  the  faculty  are  the 
main  aims  of  the  American  Institute  of  Chem- 
ical Engineers. 

But  business  isn't  the  only  activity  of  the 
group.  AIChE  held  parties  every  quarter  and 
frequently  ran  movies  of  an  entertaining  as 
well  as  an  educational  nature.  In  February  the 
group,  under  the  advisorship  of  Donald  Dahl- 
strom,  was  host  to  several  Midwestern  schools 
for  a  regional  conference. 

President  Fred  Fluegge  and  \'ice-President 
John  Nikolich  presided  at  the  meetings,  which 
were  held  once  a  month.  Guests  from  school 
and  industry  frequently  visited  the  meetings 
to  lecture  on  pertinent  subjects.  Jane  Smith 
was  secretary  of  the  organization  and  Joe 
Barbieri  was  treasurer. 


Bruce  Robinson,  Robert  Coates  and  Nor- 
man Street  directed  the  activities  of  the  elec- 
trical engineers,  members  of  the  joint  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers and  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers. 

Semi-monthly  meetings  featured  movies  and 
talks  on  technical  subjects  by  students, 
faculty  members  and  indvistry  representatives. 
A  series  of  field  trips  was  also  included  in  the 
program. 

The  joint  groups  worked  together  to  set  up 
amateur  radio  station  W9BGX,  which  went 
on  the  air  about  two  years  ago.  W9BGX, 
located  in  the  radio  "shack"  on  the  third  floor 
of  Tech  Institute,  was  frequently  used  by 
members  talking  to  other  radio  "hams"  all 
over  the  United  States.  Dick  Cleaveland 
supervised  operation  of  the  radio  station. 


Front  Row:  K.  Rogers,  S.  Saboonchian. 
J.  Close.  R.  Emmett.  D.  Dahlstrom.  J. 
Smith.  R.  Hathaway,  D.  Hartung,  G. 
Albers.  Second  Roic:  C.  Smith.  J. 
Gottemoller,  R.  Ericson,  G.  Michael. 
R.  Schmitz,  W.  Baasel,  F.  Stolfa.  C. 
Siiverbiatt.  S.  Mirshak.  Third  Row:  J. 
Nikellich.  G.  Harter,  J.  Nissen,  G. 
Tillquist,  C.  Cornell,  J.  Sunnygard,  J. 
Do\le,  G.  Ebling.  Back  Row:  A.  Norins, 
J.  Barbier.  C.  Whitsel.  R.  Gray.  J. 
Anderson,  A.  Weller,  F.  Fluegge,  J. 
Neumann,  R.  Congrove.  P.  Erb. 
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I-'runt  Hi'iv:  \).  Lorenz.  E.  Humi^n.  S.  .MrCaiii.  L.  .Skfiujif,  K.  Me\('r.  J.  Koseii- 
field.  Seciniil  Riiw:  A.  Eclwarils.  A.  Johnson,  C.  Gebauer,  P.  Wright.  E.  Toppin. 
Back  Row:  R.  Pressley.  J.  Devlin,  I.  Williams,  L.  Brown,  D.  Helms,  M.  Gibson, 
C.  Scott. 


Interracial  Club 


Chinese  Student 
Association 


With  the  idea  of  promoting  fellowship 
among  all  of  its  members,  the  Chinese  Student 
Association  has  been  an  active  group  on  the 
Northwestern  campus.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  group  is  to  help  in  the  orientation  of  new 
members  to  college  life.  The  club  has  been 
successful  in  achieving  its  purpose  since  its 
founding  in  September,  1948. 

Bridge  sessions,  dinner  parties  and  other 
gatherings  make  up  the  social  activities  of  the 
group.  At  New  Year's  an  activity  especially 
characteristic  of  the  group  was  held.  To 
celebrate  the  New  Year  each  member  pre- 
pared a  dish  of  Chinese  food  and  met  at  the 
home  of  a  Chinese  missionary  living  in 
Evanston. 

Yi-Yuan  Yu  was  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. He  was  assisted  by  Lin  Tsai,  vice- 
president  and  Jeanette  Chang,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  faculty  advisor  for  the  Chinese 
Student  Association  is  Dr.  Chiadao  Chen. 


The  Interracial  club  has  had  as  its  aim  the 
extensive  mingling  and  cooperation  of  stu- 
dents of  all  races  on  a  social  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual plane.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  club 
is  to  stimulate  fellowship  among  students 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  democratic 
ideals  of  dignity  and  equality  of  man,  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  matters  of  race,  religion  and 
national  origin. 

The  club  was  founded  in  1926  under  the 
name  of  the  Quibblers'  Club.  Several  years 
ago  the  name  was  changed  to  Interracial  Club. 
The  members  meet  every  Thursday  afternoon 
and  plan  their  activities  under  the  leadership 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  president;  Edgar  Toppin, 
vice-president;  Geraldine  Glover,  recording 
secretary;  Cynthia  Gebauer,  corresponding 
secretary  and  Angela  Edwards,  treasurer. 

All  the  members  work  very  closely  with  the 
club's  advisor.  Chaplain  McLeod. 
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Front  Row:  G.  Wee,  C,  Mao,  E.  Wu,  L.  Tsai.  Y.  Liu.  Secojul  Row:  C.  Hsiung, 
N.  Hsimig,  W.  Hsiung.  Y.  Yu.  C.  Chen.  H.  Wu,  R.  Huang.  Back  Row:  P.  Lau. 
E.  Tsai.  T.  Wang,  S.  Mai,  K.  Hsu. 


Front  Row:  B.  Pick,  J.  Stryker,  A.  Leitz. 
K.  Stavropoulos.  B.  Emrich,  C.  Brusen- 
back.  F.  Myers,  P.  Hivon.  C.  Slater. 
Second  Row:  N.  Nickel,  J.  Newton,  F. 
Miethke,  P.  Orvis.  J.  Johnson,  A. 
Davis.  G.  Underwood,  J.  Kroehler,  IM. 
Beattv.  J.  Billow.  J.  Yaniaguchi.  Thir<l 
Row:  N.  Dunbar,  J.  Poska,  W.  Beck- 
man,  L.  Stratton,  A.  Barrett,  R. 
Browne.  M,  Grueb.  L.  Jones.  J.  Mc- 
Donald. Back  Row:  R.  Flowers.  N. 
KraRseth,  R.  Wietecha.  F.  Westerinti. 
G.  Miller,  K.  Peterson,  F.  Scalise,  1- 
Kranz,  G.  HIebasko,  W.  Huesner.  D. 
La  Buhn. 


Cosmopolitan  Club  P  E   Majors 


In  October,  1950,  the  constitution  of  an 
organization  with  a  particularly  timely  pur- 
pose was  approved.  The  organization  is  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club;  its  purpose  is  to  create  a 
better  understanding  between  students  from 
different  nations. 

As  its  main  activity,  the  club  sponsors 
speakers  from  various  countries.  Socially,  the 
members  gather  at  frequent  parties  to  become 
better  acquainted. 

Officers  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club  include 
Lynn  Hutton,  president;  Dagfinn  Fossen, 
vice-president;  Nila  Mudgal,  recording  secre- 
tary; Alice  Sisler,  corresponding  secretary; 
Pe-Tin  Win,  treasurer;  Walter  Schroeder  and 
Edward  Farias,  social  chairmen  and  Hans 
Hoffmann,  publicity  chairman.  Kenneth 
Thompson  is  the  club's  advisor. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  club  are  held  in 
Scott  Hall  every  other  Tuesday  evening. 


The  organization  of  Physical  Education 
Majors  contributes  to  the  interest  and  en- 
couragement of  those  who  major  in  physical 
education.  This  unique  type  of  organization 
helps  to  maintain  contact  with  graduates  from 
Northwestern  who  are  in  the  physical  educa- 
tion field.  It  also  inspires  a  greater  social  and 
professional  cooperation  among  health,  recrea- 
tion and  physical  education  students  and 
faculty. 

Activities  include  meetings  held  once  a 
month  featuring  outstanding  speakers  in 
physical  education  and  the  showing  of  sport 
movies.  Among  the  annual  social  events  held 
each  year  are  the  Christmas  party  and  the 
Physical  Education  Majors  banquet. 

Gene  Miller  served  as  president  this  year 
with  Paul  Pokrifcak,  vice-president;  Emily 
Hildebrandt,  secretary;  and  Nancy  Dunbar, 
social  chairman. 


Front  Row:  L.  Tsai,  C.  Mao,  L.  del 
Rosario,  C.  Gebauer,  D.  Sniriti,  H. 
Peterson,  V.  Beaujon,  T,  Graak,  M. 
Tottori.  Second  Row:  I.  Dalton,  S. 
Macuran,  P.  Win,  E.  Farie.s,  R.  Hutton, 
D.  Fossen,  A.  Sisler,  H.  Hoffmann,  J. 
Sciakv,  N.  Adibi.  Third  R.iw:  M.  Aden- 
walla,  H.  Hall,  S.  Havao,  P.  Radiah,  E. 
Schneince,  Y.  Tu.  N.  Vakih,  D. 
Holden.  Back  Roie:  T.  Tactena,  J. 
Imnierman,  D.  Guilford,  E.  Schwitz, 
H.  Maurer,  B.  Pudnev,  W.  Haehnle,  H. 
Hayes,  Z.  Oral. 
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Unit  OfEcers 


Captain  Edward  R.  Gardner  began  his 
third  successive  year  as  commander  of  the 
Northwestern  NROTC  unit  last  fail.  Later 
in  the  year  he  left  the  unit  and  became 
director  of  administration  in  the  ofRce  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Captain  Gardner 
began  his  long  Navy  career  after  graduating 
from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
1922.  In  his  later  years  of  service  he  was  often 
connected  with  logistics  planning  and  com- 
munications. In  the  summer  of  1948  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Naval  Science  and 
Commander  of  the  NROTC  unit. 

The  other  top  level  duty  in  the  unit,  that  of 
executive  officer,  also  experienced  a  shift  in 
command  during  the  year.  Commander 
Charles  H.  Johnson  served  as  exec  until  he 
was  recalled  to  sea  duty  in  November  and  was 
replaced  by  Major  Frederic  W.  Riggs,  USMC. 

Commander  Johnson  is  a  Northwestern 
man,  having  graduated  from  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  the  NROTC  unit  in  1936. 


CDR.  JOHNSON  turns  over  duties  to  Major  Riggs. 


Major  Riggs  was  also  an  NROTC  student 
and  entered  the  Marine  Corps  after  graduating 
from  Cornell  University. 

Seven  other  officers  and  an  equal  number  of 
enlisted  men  are  attached  to  the  unit.  Their 
duty  is  to  instruct  the  midshipmen  in  the 
various  phases  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
training  necessary  for  becoming  commis- 
sioned officers.  This  includes  instruction  in 
naval  orientation,  gunnery  and  navigation 
during  the  rtrst  three  years  and  a  choice  of 
supply,  naval  engineering,  or  Marine  Corps 
instruction  in  the  senior  year.  To  supplement 
the  textbook  work,  the  men  participate  in 
training  cruises  each  summer  on  Navy  ships 
and  at  training  bases. 


BACKAGAIN  was  Capt.  Gardner,  cuniniunding  officer.  UNIT  STAFF:  Officers,   instructors   and  jolly   boys. 
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Front  Row:  Kenning,  Morgan,  Aggens,  Anderson,  Morse,  Muncy,  Dreseley,  Paddock,  Godnian.  Second  Row:  King.  Barker,  Traxler,  Doeritz.  Steiner,  C, 
Uelman,  Otta\'iani,  Biever.  Back  Row:  Umberger,  Soldwedel,  Lurke,  Le  Buhn,  Keith,  Kchler,  Conner,  Hoskin,  I'nderwood. 


First  Platoon 


First  Com 


pany 


Second  Platoon 


Fronl  l\',iir\   (Hani.  M;icLachiaii.  Beeson.   Louzen^k\-.  Tallnuidge,  Stern.  Horton,  Clark.  Wallace.   .Sffu?(t/  Row:  Whitney.  Kramer.  Watkinson,  Lune.v, 
Steiner.  Finnegan,  Murback,  Lucas.  Back  Row:  Behnke.  de  Roulet.  Longstreth,  Sengstoek.  Olson,  Weipele,  Sliwa.  Beck.  IMaxson. 
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Front  Row:  Mawhorter,  Gehlert,  Macy,  Johnson.  Lawson.  Carr.  Posey,  Marseille,  Wingo.  Second  Row:  Freeburg,  Sundquist.  Roderick,  Knapp,  Staate. 
Whitton,  Leach,  Slattery.  Back  Row:  Hendrick,  Norris.  Fachet.  Domroes,  Mack,  Framburg.  Schultz,  Ryan. 


First  Company 


Third  Platoon 


Fourth  Platoon 


Front  Row.  Johnboii,  D.  C.  Willrux.  Ii\;iii.  W  l.iic.  Ilhu.ri,,i]iu.s,  Aiislc.  Mcilili'.  C'niU.r.  Duuniu.  S.n.ml  Rim  :  I'lath,  Foley,  Nielsou,  Goudfll.  Kuuip. 
Williams,  Benson,  McSunas.  Hod;  How:  Cieipt,  Leven,  L  .,  Lilaser,  Rogers.  Walker,  K..  Dietz.  MaeCiilinryj  .  Johnson. 
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Front  Row:  Brobst.  Watt,  Leighner.  Catterson,  Hart,  Peters,  Gillespie.  Poppen.  Secoiui  Row:  Hemphill,  Betsworth,  Bunnell,  Van  Deventer.  Howard.  Mc- 
Kay, Farmer.  Back-  Row:  Webb,  Anderson,  Levin.  J..  Hillebrand,  Weston.  Paynter.  Siebert. 


Second  Company 


First  Platoon 


Second  Platoon 


Front  flour-  Peters.  Kettlehut.  Phelps,  Kirb.  Wear,  LaVeau,  Halquist,  Miller,  Norton.  Second  Row:  McKnight,  Corbin,  Brandon.  Kellv.  Zang,  Broadbent, 
Cochran,  Martz.  Bark  Roiv:  Ball,  MacConnell,  DeWolf,  Hulbert.  Allen,  Rash,  Rezabek,  Stouder. 
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Frcnt  Rou  .   I'liulatl.  C'ail.-un,  Wultli,  .-^kitz.  West,  Wittenterg.  Buck,  Gieshani,  Biuiiibaik,  Kl11\  ,  T.  K.  ^Sttund  liua  .  liuiniliuu.  Grostman,  Sarkisian, 
Erickson,  KratoHl,  Gatter,  Karp,  Bonne,  Puschei.  Hoflman.  Bach  Rmr:  Davis,  Seiple,  Stilwell.  Hedrich,  Coales,  Ferine,  AUeto,  Hale,  Zay,  Hobson. 


Second  Company 


Third  Platoon 


Fourth  Platoon 


trtmt  Riiir:  L'onnor,  Parker,  Walker  K..  Tobin,  Jorgensen,  Brigham,  Langtr,\  ,  Earnhart.   Second  Roic:  Ward,  Gallawa^'.  Anr^low,  Glin&tenian,  .Southard, 
Capper.  Beshir,  Dreyfus.  Back  Row:  Hardie,  Milne,  Miller.  Shacklock,  Pearson.  Snyder.  Bridgenian.Gifford. 
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MARK     NEILSOX     warms    up    tor    championship. 


CROW'S  NEST  editors,  Grossman  and  Davis,  plot  issue. 
BATTALION  officers  assemble  unit  in   weekh'  drill. 


Unit  Activities 


As  the  University  celebrates  its  Centennial, 
the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
unit  at  Northwestern  marks  its  twenty-fifth 
year  on  campus.  The  unit  was  one  of  the  six 
original  NROTC  units  in  the  country.  During 
the  war  the  program  was  expanded  to  a  total 
of  52  units.  The  unit  now  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 250  men. 

The  purpose  of  the  NROTC  program  is  to 
supplement  the  supply  of  officers  furnished  by 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  Upon 
graduation  from  the  unit,  NROTC  midship- 
men receive  commissions  in  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps. 

Each  Thursday  the  campus  becomes  consci- 
ous of  the  unit  as  the  midshipmen  parade  in 
uniform.  Drills  are  held  on  Long  field  when 
weather  permits  and  each  spring  a  dress  re- 
view is  held  on  Deering  meadow  for  the 
President  of  the  University  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Ninth  Naval  District.  During 
the  winter  and  in  foul  weather,  the  unit 
carries  on  drill  and  instruction  periods  in 
Swift  Hall. 

In  the  summer,  all  NROTC  and  Naval 
Academy  midshipmen  participate  in  training 
cruises.  For  the  sophomores  and  seniors  this 
means  going  to  sea  for  six  weeks,  while 
juniors  have  two  weeks  of  amphibious  training 
at  Little  Creek,  Virginia,  and  a  four-week  air 
indoctrination  at  Pensacola,  Florida. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unit  participate  in  many  university 
activities,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  group. 
Sextant  fraternity,  naval  honorary,  sponsors 
the  Navy  Ball  each  year  and  at  it  the  Navy 
Ball  queen  and  her  court  are  chosen. 

To  keep  the  members  of  the  unit  posted,  the 
midshipmen's  newspaper,  the  Crow's  Nest,  is 
issued  each  week.  It  is  written,  edited,  and 
published  by  unit  midshipmen. 

Teams  are  entered  in  almost  all  intramural 
sports  and  the  rifle  and  pistol  teams  compete 
with  other  NROTC  units.  In  past  years  these 
teams  have  maintained  an  outstanding  record 
in  national  competition. 

The  midshipman  recreation  committee  spon- 
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LAST  MINUTE  RUSH  to  draw  rifles  ensues  in  Swift 
armory  before  falling  in  and  marching  to  Long  field. 


sors  pool  and  ping-pong  tournaments  to  deter- 
mine unit  champions.  Sometime  in  the  spring 
quarter  a  beer  party  is  given  which  features, 
among  other  things,  a  baseball  game  between 
the  midshipmen  and  staff  officers. 

The  NROTC  program  covers  four  years  and 
upon  graduation  members  receive  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Navy  or  the  Marine  Corps  and 
serve  for  two  years.  Special  preparation 
allows  the  Navymen  to  become  line,  supply, 
or  civil  engineer  corps  officers.  In  war  and 
peace  the  NROTC  provides  trained  officers 
for   the  Navy   and   Marine  Corps. 


AFTER  WEEKS  of  practice  on  the  meadow  preparing 
for  Admiral's  review,  as  usual  for  NU  ...  it  rained. 

BUT  ALL  THAT  practice  wasn't  in  vain  and  it  paid  off 
with  a  good  performance  at  Captain's  review  a  week  later. 


THAT  BIG  BASS  drum  attracted  a  bigger  crowd  than  usual  on  the  steps  of  Deering  when  battalion  passed  in  review. 


FIVE   mighty   specimens  of  "officer   material"    spend 
afternoon  on  maneuvers  on  beach  at  sunny  Pensacola. 


J 


C; 


unior  '^ruise 


It  was  a  "dry  land"  cruise  for  the  NROTC 
juniors  this  summer.  A  simulated  invasion, 
flights  in  PBM  seaplanes  and  a  day  on  a 
carrier  highlighted  the  summer  activities. 

The  amphibious  base  at  Little  Creek, 
Virginia,  was  home  for  900  college  juniors  from 
July  8  to  July  22.  The  first  week  was  spent  in 
classes,  studying  the  techniques  and  equip- 
ment which  go  into  a  full-scale  amphibious 
invasion.  The  midshipmen  took  to  the  water 
the  second  week  for  a  practical  advanced 
course.  Troop  transports,  assorted  landing 
craft  and  control  ships  maneuvered  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Rocket-firing  ships,  jets  and 
destroyer  guns  provided  an  exciting  pre- 
invasion  bombardment  show  for  the  mid- 
shipmen. D-Day  was  an  intricate,  perfectly 
co-ordinated  display  of  teamwork  as  ships, 
planes  and  marine  reservists  "invaded"  Vir- 
ginia  Beach. 

From  Little  Creek,  the  juniors  migrated  to 
Pensacola,  Florida,  for  four  weeks  of  life  at 
a  Naval  air  station. 

Pensacola  life  was  "the  middle's  dream." 
Beaches,   officer-candidate   clubs,   mess   halls 


"GET  MY  picture  in  the   Syllabus"  he 
said,   giving  us   a   quick,   toothy   smile. 


PENSACOLA  wasn't  all  just  fooling  around,  by  a  long 
shot.   Instruction   included  lectures   on   helicoptology. 
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and  the  Florida  sunshine  were  a  few  of  the 
obvious  good  points. 

Training  at  Pensacola  was  divided  into 
three  parts.  Two  weeks  were  spent  in  pre- 
flight  classes,  one  week  was  used  to  study 
engines  and  observe  night  flying  at  an  auxiliary 
air  field  and  during  the  final  week  the  mid- 
shipmen were  assigned  to  Seaplane  Squadron 
45  for  five  hours  of  flight-time.  One  day  was 
spent  on  the  USS  Wright  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  observing  carrier  landings. 

Dviring  the  flights  in  PBM's,  juniors  tried  a 
hand  at  all  the  jobs  which  keep  a  plane 
flying.  Biggest  thrill  came  for  Joe  Junior 
when  he  was  at  the  controls,  dipping  and 
banking  the  big,  blue  gull-wing  over  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  New  Orleans. 

Seabags  were  packed  ready  to  go  from 
Pensacola  on  September  19.  Some  midship- 
men went  home;  some  still  had  a  little  wander- 
lust to  work  off  in  New  Orleans  and  points 
west. 

But  whichever  direction  the  junior  went 
when  he  moved  out  of  Florida,  he  looked  back 
on  a  thorovigh  six-weeks  training  period  which 


THAT'S  NAVY  lite  tor  you  .  .  .  always  getting  your  sea- 
bags  from  one  place  and  taking  ttiem  to  another.  Lift,  men ! 


had  shown  him  a  few  more  phases  of  the  big 
U.S.  Navy,  and  which  had  given  him  new 
friendships  with  midshipmen  from  many 
schools,  many  places. 


FIVE  MIDSHIPMEN  bask  in  Florida  sunshine  and  make  "hard"  decision  to  loaf  rather  than  return  to  work. 
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Sophomore« 
Senior 


c 


raise 


"FLOATING  HOTEL,"  USS  Missouri,  was  home  for  600  men  for  month. 


"JOIN  THE  NA^'Y  and  see  the  world"  they  said.  So  we 
joined  the  Navy  and  saw  this  much  of  it  on  our  cruise. 


From  all  over  the  country,  1,200  sophomore 
and  senior  midshipmen — from  Annapolis  and 
college  NROTC  units — converged  on  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  July  20  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
second  naval  training  cruise  for  the  summer  of 
1950.  Busses  picked  us  up  and  took  vis  to 
Barracks  X.  Our  first  few  days  were  spent 
largely  in  getting  acquainted  with  our  future 
shipmates  and  wandering  around  the  naval 
base.  For  entertainment  we  enjoyed  movies 
and  athletics  of  all  sort.  On  the  weekend  we 
spent  our  liberty  in  Norfolk  and  at  Virginia 
Beach.  This  was  a  picnic! 

But  Svmday  we  embarked  on  the  ships  of 
our  task  group,  the  battleship  Missouri  and 
her  protective  screen  of  eight  destroyers,  and 
our  life  of  ease  ended.  After  leaving  port  the 
following  morning,  we  were  introduced  to 
some  of  the  finer  naval  arts,  incluciing  scrap- 
ing, brushing,  and  painting.  Occasionally  we 
could  see  the  boys  on  the  "Mo"  getting  their 
morning  exercises  by  holystoning  the  decks. 

After  five  days  at  sea  we  entered  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  the  fog.  The  first  night  ashore 
included  a  formal  dance  for  200  lucky  middies, 
while  the  rest  were  welcomed  at  street  dances 
and  in  the  pubs.  For  Canadian  dignitaries,  a 
reception  was  held  aboard  the  Missouri,  com- 
plete with  food,  women  and  the  ship's  or- 
chestra. 

A  week  later  we  were  in  the  Atlantic  con- 


sea 


ducting  anti-submarine  drills.  An  American 
sub  was  in  the  area  and  we  were  to  find  her. 
While  we  were  about  it,  she  theoretically  put 
eight  torpedoes  into  the  Missouri. 

New  York  City  was  our  next  stop  and  we 
were  determined  to  do  a  thorough  job  of 
celebrating.  For  five  days  the  fieet  was  in,  and 
the  town  knew  it.  At  practically  any  time  of 
night  there  were  midshipmen  in  Times  Square, 
at  Condon's,  or  on  the  Astor  Roof.  Somehow 
we  were  able  to  get  tickets  to  "South  Pacific," 
"Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes,"  and  just  about 
anything  else  on  Broadway.  For  sports  we 
took  in  baseball  at  Ebbets  field  and  the  Davis 
cup  matches  in  Rye.  The  mayor's  reception 
committee  offered  trips  to  Lake  Success  and 
around  Manhattan,  the  latter  complete  with 
police  helicopters  and  fireboats  shooting  up 
streams  of  water. 

The  next  stop  on  the  itinerary  was  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay,  Cuba.  But  after  leaving  New 
York,  the  Missouri  put  back  to  Norfolk  to 
load  ammunition  and  was  off  to  the  wars, 
minus  her  midshipmen.  These  men  were  sent 
to  Little  Creek,  Virginia,  for  an  indoctrination 
in  amphibious  warfare. 

The  destroyers,  however,  continued  on  to 
Cuba.  After  dodging  hurricanes  all  of  the  way, 
we  finally  reached  Guantanamo  Bay.  Here 
we  spent  the  days  outside  the  bay   firing  at 


MEN  BOARD  "Mo"  withlightheartsandheavyseabags. 
ANOTHER  BREAK  in  dav's  work  as  Rush  refuels  at  sea. 


IN  WORK  WHITES,  work  blues,  with  hats,  and  with- 
out hats,  boys  pose  for  "cruise  pic"  around  40  mm.  gun. 


LIFE  AT  SEA  can  be  calm  unless  you  are  on  destroyer. 
In  fair  weather  or  foul,  you  ,can  always  count  on  roll. 
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IT'S  SIESTA  TIME  after  dinner  for  midshipmen,  com- 
plete   witii    mystical    music    by    Missouri's    orchestra. 


sea  and  air  targets,  tracking  subs,  and  working 
vmder  simulated  battle  conditions.  In  the  late 
afternoons  and  evenings,  we  went  ashore  to 
eat  and  drink.  For  the  more  energetic  there 
were  two  swimming  pools.  Bathing  in  the  bay, 
among  the  sharks  and  barracuda,  was  frowned 
upon.  Bankrolls  dwindled  at  Navy  exchanges 
where  perfumes,  alligator  wares,  and  gifts  of 
all  kinds  could  be  bought  at  prices  about  half 
those  in  the  States. 

Like  everyone  aboard  ship,  we  stood 
watches.  The  cruise  was  divided  into  three 
phases,  with  time  devoted  to  the  operations, 
engineering  and  deck  divisions.  In  operations 
we  tracked  ships  by  radar,  worked  in  the 
radio  room  and  became  midshipmen  quarter- 
masters. As  engineers,  we  perspired.  With  the 
deck  crew  we  handled  lines  and  helped  with 
refueling  at  sea,  took  over  the  helm  and  stood 
lookout  watches.  Watches  were  usually  four 
hours  long  and  came  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night. 

Luckily,  not  all  of  our  time  at  sea  was  spent 
working.  Meals,  even  breakfast  at  0600,  were 
generally  good — if  not  quite  what  we  were 
used  to  at  home.  There  were  movies  every 
night  and  occasionally  seamen  entertained 
with  small  combos  and  middies  attempted  to 
do  so  with  uke  choruses. 


ONE  LUCKY  MAN  and  date  leave  Missouri's  official 
reception  at  Halifax.  Flaginbackgroundsignals"LOVE." 


"IT'S  A  GREAT  FEELING  to  take  off  your  shoes,  run 
salt  water,  and  work  over  the  deck  with  a  squeegee." 
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MEN  RECEIVING  Marine  training  at  Quantico  found  tiiat  M-26  General  Pcr.shmg  tanii  packed  enormous  punch. 


M 


C^ 


arine  ^oros 


Senior  Marine  candidates  go  to  Quantico 
each  year  to  get  a  few  weeks  of  intensified 
training  in  tiieir  specialty.  Just  a  small  per- 
centage of  each  NROTC  unit  is  accepted 
for  Marine  Corps  training. 


"FOLLOW  ME!"  orders  platoon  leader,  as  men  wade 
ashore  to  form  beachhead  during  maneuvers  in  East. 


EDITOR  HART  and  friends  set  up  their  machine  gun. 
NOT   MUCH  MARCHING  for  Marines.   Not  much! 
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"It's  a  success!"  Bev  Kallman  and  Bob 
Carey,  the  Sophomore  Cotillion  co-chairmen, 
couldn't  help  overhearing  those  words  when 
they  surveyed  the  results  of  their  labors  at  the 
dance  on  April  15. 

Applause  echoed  through  the  Crystal  Ball- 
room of  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  when  the 
results  of  the  Hello-Girl  and  Hi-Guy  contests 
were  announced.  The  winners  were  Lee 
Iwaniec  and  Rog  Johnson. 

Couples  danced  to  the  music  provided  by 
Johnny  Palmer  and  his  orchestra  and  at  inter- 
mission listened  to  the  songs  of  two  quartets, 
the  Night  Winds  and  the  NU  Tones.  High- 
light of  the  entertainment  was  the  guest 
appearance  of  vocalists  Connie  Russell  and 
Jack  Haskell.  Alumni  remembered  Jack  from 
his  Waa-Mu  performances  several  years  ago. 


Will 


COTILLION  co-chairmen  discuss  dance  with  committee. 


ROG  JOHNSON,  Lee  Iwaniec  show  winning  smiles. 
COUPLES  APPLAUD  favorite  candidates  in  Hello-Girl  and  Hi-Guy  contest,  feature  of  1950  Sophomore  Cotillion. 


BOWMAN  KREER,  speaking  on  "Advertising  Copy- 
writing,"  interests  journalism  students    at    conference. 


MARGARET  MEAD,  noted  anthropologist,  sociologist, 
and  writer,  gives  first  hand  job  picking  tips  to  students. 


CONFERENCE  Co-chairmen  Lorie  Weikart  and  Bill 
Hartney  ponder  effect  ofpublicity  posters  on  attendance. 


FRANK  ENDICOTT,  placement  bureau  director,  gives 
good  advice  about  vocational  opportunities  to  students. 


Career  Conference 


Margaret  Mead,  noted  anthropologist, 
opened  the  1950  Career  Conference  by  speak- 
ing to  Northwestern  students  about  man  and 
his  life. 

Following  the  keynote  speech,  twenty- 
eight  speakers,  all  tops  in  their  fields,  ranging 
from  advertising  to  teaching,  told  students 
about  the  how's  and  why's  of  the  various 
occupations.  They  discussed  the  trend  of 
employment  in  the  field,  the  current  market 
for  college  graduates,  the  educational  require- 
ments and  salaries.  The  aim  of  these  speeches 
was   to  give   the  students  a   true  picture  of 
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employment  possibilities  after  graduation. 

For  the  first  time,  students  determined  the 
fields  to  be  discussed  by  means  of  a  poll  sheet 
which  was  distributed  prior  to  the  conference 
by  Co-chairrnen  Lorie  Weikart  and  Bill 
Hartney. 

The  Career  Conference  was  established  by 
the  Student  Governing  Board  to  acquaint 
students  with  some  of  the  many  occupations 
available  and  what  each  has  to  offer  the 
college  graduate.  Each  year  the  Conference 
has  expanded  to  include  many  new  occupa- 
tions. 


Politics 


Politics  at  Northwestern  are  centered  in  a 
two  party  system.  Though  names  change  from 
year  to  year,  each  party  numbers  campus 
houses  and  organized  commuter  groups  in  its 
membership.  Party  meetings  and  caucases 
take  many  hours  for  the  poHtical  representa- 
tives from  each  house.  By  campaigning  for 
and  electing  their  members  to  offices  in  student 
government  and  major  activities  the  parties 
become  responsible  for  decisions  on  campus 
issues. 


Although  tempers  rise  and  threats  flow 
between  the  rival  groups,  a  spirit  of  friendship 
stiir  exists.  For  the  winning  party  the  glory  is 
complete  and  unity  prevails.  Plans  are  laid 
for  projects  in  the  coming  year  centered 
around  the  newly  elected  candidates.  For  the 
losers  a  cloud  of  gloom  temporarily  prevails 
but  is  soon  lifted  in  the  planning  of  next 
vear's  activities. 


RUSTY  BROWN  and  Dick  Goodman,  BPL  chairmen 
meet    with    Marie    Quick,    Student    Congress    leader. 


INDEPENDENT  LEADERS,    Ev  Miller,  Bob  Stro- 
del,  Ralph  McGee  and  John  Grayson,  discuss  election. 


Northwestern  University 

STUnENT  BALLOT 

May  19.  1950 

DIKKrTKlNS: 

All,  IIM.I^OTS  MIST  BE  MARKED  WITH  AN  X. 
Stnii.r^  (membfiN  of  Ihv  (Ian.*  of  I9j0)  will  vote  only  (n  firoap  1 
Junior-  (mfmlwi-  of  the  <'Iil-.s  of  19.'.1 )  will  %o)c  only  in  croupx  1  and  2 
Sophcmore-  imimtiii-of  Ihc(  tas^ftf  J912)  will  vote  only  In  Croups  1  ;tnil  ? 
Fri->.limen  (mvmln-rv  „(  ihp  Ctiiss  of  I9r.:t)  nil)  vole  only  in  Grou(w  I  and  I 

TK(  M  Sn  I>ENTS  ONLY: 

Tprli  S.i>i.>r)i  (memlierB  of  the  Class  of  1950)  will  vote  only  in  Croup  1 
Tcrli  ri-"-Si'iii'.i-s  ImcmLcrs  of  the  Class  of  1951  >  will  vote  only  In  Grotips 


J  nnd  2 


T«l.  Jul 


11  nd  2 


>  (memliera  of  the  Class  of  1962)  wriU  vote  only  in  Groups  1 


Tech  &.phomoi-cfl  (members  of  the  Class  of  1953)  will  vote  only  in  Croups 

1  nnd  3 
Tech  FreslmuTi  (Class  of  J95-1)  will  vote  only  in  C.rc.ur«  1  and  4 
•       (Ballots  marked  otherwise  will  not  be  counted)       • 
All  MudriiU-)  \mII  vote  for  one  candidate  in  (a>  and  one  in  (b) : 

a.  Student  Covernlns  Board  President  (Student  Body  Preaident) : 
B     Art  Seidenbaum  (BPI^NIC) 

G     Jim  Wciner  (SO 

b.  Student  CoveminR  Ruitrd  Vice  President  (Student  Body  Vice  President) : 
a     Mel  Hodire  (SO 

D    Jan  Sarkisian  (BPI^NIC) 
M-^mb.-rs  of  the  Clx-ss  of  1951  only  will  vote  for  one  candidate  each  in  (a)  (b)  (c)  (d) : 

a.  Class  of  1951  President : 
O    Vic  Babich  (BPUSIC) 
Zj    Dick  Underwood  (SO 

b.  Class  of  ISfil  Student  Go%-emin?  Board  Affiliated  Reprcaentative : 
D     Helen  Fryc  (SC) 

a     Ellen  Roas  (BPI-NHO 

Q  Dan  Whedon  (SSC) 
C.    ClaM  of  1051  Student  Ooveminff  Board  UnaffCliKted  Repre»entative : 

n     Dick  HeUand  (BPL-N1C> 

O    Carl  Hoffman 

Q  lUtiih  McCc*  (SO 
d.    Cla£5  of  1951  Pep  Commtsaion  Member: 

D     Kv  Miller  (SC) 

n    Jerry  Olson  (BPUNIC) 

n  Tom  Roland  (SSC) 
Members  of  the  Class  of  19r>2  only  will  vote  for  one  candidate  each  In  (a)  (b)  (c)  (d) ; 

a.  Clitss  of  1952  President : 

□  Chester  Majcwski  (SC) 
SI     Mac  Stevenson  (SSO 

f]     David  Zciider  (BPL-NIC) 

b.  Class  of  19.V2  Student  CwveminK  Board  AffiUatcd  Representative: 
n    Beverly  Kidlman  (BPI^NIO 

S     D.  Robert  Rceii  (SSC) 

a     Richard  B.  Stollcy  (SO 
C.    Gau  of  1952  Student  Coveming  Board  I'naffiUaled  Representative: 

^     John  Grayson  (SC) 

G     Robert  C.  Strodel   (BPI^NIC)  . 
d.    Class  of  1952  Pel)  C-ommiasion  Member: 

G     Anne  ArlwRast  (SC) 

G     I-oifl  MorpJis  (BP1,,MC) 
■  H     Char!e»  D.  Solomonson  (SSC) 
Memliers  of  the  CLisa  of  1953  only  will  vole  for  one  candidate  each  in  (a)  (b)   (c)  (d) : 

a.  Clasa  of  1953  Preaident: 

□  lto?er  W,  Erkert  (SSC) 
n     Dan  Flint  (BPI^NIC) 
a     BUI  LlstuR  (SC) 

b.  Class  of  1953  Student  Governing  Board  AtTIliated  Representative: 
a     PcKfW  Ayar^  (BPl-NHCl 

G     Eslctle  Clanakupulos  (SSO 

D     Jerry  Simmons  (SC) 
C-    Class  of  19S3  Student  CoveminK  Bu^ant  (.'naJTiiiatMl  neiirracntative : 

O     Tom  Bertschc  (SC) 

a    Mark  Gibaon  (BPl^MC) 
d.    (Hass  of  1953  Pep  Commission  Member: 

Q    Ruth  Chavkin   (BPUNIC) 

□  Bob  StRitUtn  (SSC) 
G    Rich  Tniitt  (SC) 
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DAN  WHEDON,  leader  of  SSC 
walkout  from    SC    Convention. 


BPL-NIC    CHAIRMEN    lead    spirited    political    convention    rally 
staged  by  party  supporters  to  nominate  slate  and  prepare  platform. 


Spring  Elections 


After  the  customary  predictions  and  threats 
of  winter  quarter,  politicians  began  to  take 
more  than  usual  care  in  choosing  words  as  the 
spring  elections  approached.  The  legend  of 
smoke-filled  rooms  was  turned  into  a  reality 
for  students  seeking  top  posts  in  government. 
Behind  the  scenes  meetings  were  held  to  de- 
termine possible  platforms  and  candidates,  as 
well  as  to  outline  campaign  strategy. 

The  parties,  known  as  the  Bi-Partisan 
League — Northwestern  Association  of  Inde- 
pendents coalition  (BPL-NIC)  and  the  Stu- 
dent Congress  (SC)  decided  to  hold  large 
nominating  conventions,  complete  with  purple 
and  white  crepe  paper,  signs,  banners,  parades, 
demonstrations  and  all  the  other  associated 
activities.  Both  conventions  saw  stormy  ses- 
sions, but  the  Student  Congress  developed  a 
major  schism  when  seven  houses  walked  out  to 
form    an    independent    party,    the    Student 


Senate  Committee  (SSC)  in  a  dramatic 
maneuver. 

Student  Congress  never  recovered  from  this 
blow.  Despite  waging  a  vigorous  campaign, 
culminating  in  a  pep  rally  in  the  south  quads, 
SC  limped  to  the  post  election  period  with 
only  three  offices  filled  by  party  members. 
Piling  up  11  of  the  14  possible  victories,  the 
BPL-NIC  ticket  emerged  triumphant.  The 
most  painful  loss  was  the  SGB  presidency. 

Excitement  was  aroused  by  a  so-called 
"vote-fraud"  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  three 
hundred  marked  ballots  were  placed  in  the 
box  at  Scott.  After  recounts,  re-examination, 
and  ruffled  tempers,  the  Elections  Commission 
called  in  a  handwriting  expert,  who  dispelled 
rumors  by  pronouncing  the  charges  without 
foundation  in  fact.  With  his  statement  all 
shrugged  shoulders,  congratulated  the  newly 
elected,  and  awaited  appointments  for  next 
vear's  activities. 


STUDENTS  BOOST  their  favorite  son  as  nominee  for  SGB  pres- 
ident   to   enliven    prciceedings   of  BPL-NIC's   party   convention. 


THREE  CO-EDS  cast  their  ballots 
in  annual  election  for  SGB  officers. 


»-"-__HOl/AN 


INTENT  SC   DELEGATES  par- 
ticipate    in     annual     nominations. 


STUDENT    CONGRESS    followers    wage    colorful    and 
noisy  exhibition   to  arouse  spirit  for  annual  convention. 
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AFTER  ELECTION:  Successful  Candidates  are  recorded  for  posterity  as  administrators 
and  legislators  for  first  half  of  Centennial  year.  Top  Row:  P.  Ayers,  M.  Gibson,  H.  Frye, 
D.  Ziegler,  B.  Kallman.  Front  Row:  V.  Babich,  D.  Flint,  J.  Werner,  J.  Olson,  B.  Strodel. 


BALLOT   COUNTERS   hurriedly   count 
results   of  hectic  campaign    and  election. 


VICTORIOUS   CANDIDATES,   Helen   Frye,   Dave   Zeigler   and 
Ann  Arbogast  toast  election  returns  with  friends  at  "The  Small." 


SIGMA  DELTA  TAU  BOOTH,  voted  prettiest  at  an- 
nual freshman  carnival,  is  admired  by  tiny  spectator. 


Freshman  Carnival 


Peanuts!  Popcorn!  Hot-dogs!  All  could  be 
had  at  the  freshman  carnival  last  spring. 

Changing  the  mood  from  spring  formals  to 
amusements  and  sideshows,  the  freshmen  of 
the  class  of  1953  put  up  over  twenty  booths 
ranging  from  pretty  girls  to  mechanical 
masterpieces. 

Trophies  were  awarded  to  the  houses  having 
the  most  beautiful,  most  original  and  most 
successful — financially — entries. 

Sigma  Delta  Tau  took  the  first  cup  for  the 
beauty  of  their  "Hono-lulu"  booth  featuring 
leis  and  grass  skirts.  The  prize  for  the  most 
originality  went  to  Alpha  Tau  Omega  fra- 
ternity for  "Bombs  Away"  in  which  patrons 
tried  to  bomb — with  darts — the  house  of 
their  choice  in  the  South  Quads.  Zeta  Tau 
Alpha  won  a  prize  with  "Galloping  Golfballs", 
which  had  nearly  everyone  betting  on  the  ball 
that  would  gallop  the  fastest. 


COSTUMED  ALPHA  CHES  draw  carnival  crowds  to 
deep,  dark,  mystic  interior  of  the  House  of  Bluebeard. 
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SIG.\EA  ALPHA  EPSILONS  interest  eager  carnival 
tans  with  Woo  Moo  Show  banned  in  Calumet  Citv. 


HARRY  ERNST,  editor-in-chief,  and  Roy  Alexander, 
managing  editor  of  Freshman   Daily,  talk  with  staff. 


BUSINESS  and  advertising  managers,  Mike  Brown  and 
Trevor  Roberts,  prepare  budget  for  Freshman  Daily. 


Freshman  Daily 

The  Freshman  Daily,  issued  annually  by 
members  of  the  underdog  division,  promotes 
cub  reporters  to  executive  positions  overnight. 

Keymen,  Harry  Ernst,  editor-in-chief,  and 
Mike  Brown,  business  manager,  worked  with 
aids  Roy  Alexander,  Dick  Shostak,  Mike 
Kelley,  Dick  Plunkett,  Don  Lund,  Rosemarie 
Knuti,  Trevor  Roberts,  Carol  Bierman,  Jack 
Kilbourne,  Janet  Long  and  a  staff  of  reporters. 


Joker's  Jump 

All  fools  day  was  celebrated  in  a  fitting 
fashion  by  the  freshman  class  of  1950  at  the 
Joker  Jump.  The  Jump,  an  informal  dance 
held  at  Willard  Hall,  set  a  precedent  for 
freshman  mixers. 

The  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the  election 
of  Wally  Jones  as  Joker  Joe.  Co-chairmen 
Ruth  Chavkin  and  Tom  Bertsche  had  organ- 
ized a  successful  party. 


TOM    BERTCHE    congratulates    Wally    Jones    who 
reigns  as  Joker  Joe  over  freshman  dance,  Joker  Jump. 


AL    BECK    strums    guitar    while    entertaining    tresh- 
man    couples    at   April   Fool    dance   in    Willard   Hall. 
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MAY  QUEEN,  Laurie  W'eikart,  and  her  court  reign  at  May  Day  ceremonies.   Fran  Watanabe,  Jan  Sar- 
kisian,  Mickey  Kauffman,  Laurie  Weikart,   Vickie  Butler,  Nancy  Flint,  Helen  Frye,  Rusty  Brown. 


May  Day 

Since  the  1890's  May  Week  has  been  a  time 
set  aside  for  honoring  student  scholastic  and 
extra-curricular  achievement.  Each  year  the 
week's  activities  are  climaxed  by  a  May  Day 
celebration  in  Deering  Meadow.  Mortar  Board 
tappings,  Deru  invitations  and  Shi-Ai  selec- 
tions are  made  on  this  day,  as  well  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  May  Queen  and  her  court. 


Last  year  the  week  began  Sunday  with  a 
chapel  service  conducted  in  Deering  Meadow. 
On  Wednesday  the  women  competed  in  the 
May  Sing  contest  and  on  Friday  the  men's 
houses  entered  the  contest. 

All  May  Week  activities  last  year  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  steering  committee 
composed  of  representatives  from  Mortar 
Board,  Deru,  Shi-Ai,  Interfraternity  Council, 
and  Interhouse  Council. 


CHAPLAIN  McLEOD  conducts  outdoor  chapel  service 
in  Deering  Meadow  commencing  May  Day  activities. 


TENSE    MOMENT   in    Deering   meadow    as    former 
member  taps  newly  elected  member  of  Mortar  Board. 
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THETAS,  directed  by  Coke  Wolfe,  took  first  in  W( 


Sign  with  medley  ot  Stephen  Foster  songs. 


MA\    SINGS   draw   crowds   ot   eager   spectators    and 
judges    as    fraternity    groups  vie    for   highest    honors. 


Music  in  the  Air 

In  the  merry,  merry  month  of  May  none  of 
the  campus  houses  were  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  annual  May  Sing  for  men  and  women — 
but  got  busy  and  produced  their  best  songsters. 

In  the  women's  division  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta  sung  their  way  to  victory  with  a 
spiritual  medley  directed  by  Collean  Wolfe. 
Corinne  Pinkerton  led  Chapin  Hall  to  second 
place  with  a  Foster  medley  and  Alpha  Xi 
Delta's  rendition  of  "Coming  Through  the 
Rye"  directed  by  Gloria  Justis  brought  them 
the  third  place  award. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  led  in  the  men's  crusade 
contest  singing  "Beta  Lullaby",  Kappa  Sigma 
placed  second  with  "Beyond  the  Blue  Hori- 
zon" and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  blended  together 
nicely  for  a  third  place.  Song  leaders  for  the 
groups  were  James  Welty,  John  Gysbers,  and 
Jim  Glennie. 
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JIM  WELTY  directed  Beta  Theta  Pi  in  rendition  of  "Beta  Lullaby"   to  receive  top  place  in   Men's  Sing. 
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May  Week 

A  new  addition  to  May  ^^  eek  festivities  last 
year  was  the  "Apple  Blossom  Festival",  a 
formal  dance  sponsored  by  the  Interfraternity 
Council  and  the  Men's  Interhouse  Council. 
This  dance  concluded  a  week  of  May  Sing 
contests  and  campus  elections,  and  preceded 
the  all  important  May  Day. 

In  previous  years  the  May  Week  dance  was 
a  spring  informal  on  Tech  Terrace  held  the 
Friday  evening  after  the  Men's  Sing.  The 
"Apple  Blossom  Festival"  is  an  outgrowth  of 
this  dance. 

The  spring  formal  was  held  at  the  Medinah 
Country  Club  with  dance  music  by  Ronnie 
Stevens  and  his  orchestra.  Special  features 
during  the  evening  were  musical  treats  by 
the  Chordsmen,  the  Northwestern  quartet, 
and  Freddie  Reed,  a  jazz  piano  player. 

Dancers  crowded  around  the  bandstand 
during  intermission  time  to  hear  the  winners 
of  the  Men's  and  Women's  Sings  and  the 
returns  from  the  campus  elections. 

Bill  Turner,  IF  president,  and  Vic  Babich, 
MIC  president  expressed  the  wish  that  the 
spring  formal  their  groups  had  sponsored 
would  become  a  tradition  at  Northwestern 
and  be  continued  as  a  part  of  May  Week 
celebrations. 


MAY  DAY  heads,  Dolly  Sharp,  George  Likeness,  Midge 
Foster,  Claude  Sowle,  Helen  McLane,  Jerry  Sanderson. 


CO-CHAIRMEN  of  IF-IH  spring  formal,  Jerry  San- 
derson, Carl  Lossau  and  Bob  Hubbell,  discuss  plans. 


IF-IH  Apple  Blossom  Festival  held  at  Medinah  Country  Club  following  Men's  Sing  draws  large  crowds  of  students. 


MEMBERS  OP'  FACULTY  and  administration  join  with  graduating  class  of  1950  to  meet  challenge  of  future  \ears. 


ONE  OF  MANY  Graduates  receives  her  diploma  and 
best  wishes  while  others  await  unforgettable  moment. 


Graduation 

In  late  spring  graduating  seniors  donned 
caps  and  gowns  to  receive  their  long  awaited 
diplomas. 

Commencement  exercises  were  held  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  June  12,  1950,  on 
Deering  Meadow.  Fred  Dow  Fagg,  Jr.,  ad- 
dressed the  graduating  class  and  their  guests. 
Fagg,  former  vice-president  of  Northwestern, 
is  now  president  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California, 

The  3,567  graduating  students  had  received 
the  traditional  final  recognition  for  their 
scholastic  achievements. 


PRESIDENT  J.  R.  Miller  addresses  grad- 
uates, at  ceremonies  in  Deering  Meadow. 


MANY  INTKRF.S  TED  parents  and  alumni  crowd  Deering 
Meadow   to   witness   finale   of  graduating   class   of   1950. 
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SPRING  weather  and  summer  vacation  plans  induce 
students  to  spend  last  days  ot  school  cramming  for  exams. 


FINAL  EXAM  WEEK,    students    become    aware  in 

two  short  hours  of  extent  of  their  crammed  knowledge. 


Leavi 


ing 

Grim  corridors  lined  with  trunks  and  suit- 
cases are  a  sure  sign  that  the  final  week  of 
school  has  arrived.  Mid  desperate  attempts  to 
study  for  examinations,  frenzied  students 
scurry  around  hunting  for  that  sweater  John 
loaned  to  Jim  to  give  to  Joe.  Coeds  wear  blue 
jeans  and  shirts,  symbolic  of  exam  week. 

Examinations  over  and  trunks  packed, 
students  close  the  doors  of  their  rooms  and 
say  "Good    bve"    to    NU    for    the    summer. 
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TWO  WILLARD  HALL  girls  search  through  mass  of 
baggage  as  they  prepare  to  pack  for  summer  vacation. 


SAYING  GOODBYE   to  old   friends,  girls   take  one 
long,  last  look  before  school  year  closes  behind  them. 


DEERING  LIBR.ARY  stands  deserted  among  familiar 
campus  walks  and  buildings  waiting  return  ot  students. 
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UNIVERSITY  THEAThlK  summer  program  includes 
production  oiMacBeth,  three  other  hits  of  regular  season. 


PRESIDENT  Miller  attends  reception  tor  last  quarter 
students,  congratulates  grad  on  academic  completion. 


Summer  School 


To  most  people  summer  means  a  trip  to  the 
north  woods  or  an  opportunity  to  make 
money.  To  the  few  who  either  want  to  finish 
school  early  or  make  up  lost  hours,  summer 
means  a  quarter  at  Northwestern. 

However,  all  was  not  work  for  summer 
school  students.  Occasionally  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  tours  offered  by  the  Activities 


Office.  These  tours  included  trips  to  the 
museums,  ball  games,  and  the  Chigago  Fair. 
Of  course,  many  students  spent  their  after- 
noons on  the  beaches. 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  parties  of  the 
regular  school  year,  the  summer  students  held 
an  end-of-the-quarter  formal  at  the  North- 
western Country  Club. 


LAKE    BREEZES   cool    sun-bathers   whcj   desert  classes  for  beach,     provide  relief  for  tired   protes 
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WRIGLEY  FIELD,   "Home  of  the  Cubs,"   attracts 
loyal  students,  though  Bruins  have  had  better  years. 


FLYING   TURNS    at    Riverview   Park   entice    thrill 
seekers  on  casual  afternoon  dates  with  care  free  coeds. 


ALPHA  DELTA  PI  house  glides  down  middle  of  Uni- 
versity Place  at  snail's  pace  as  moving  operation  begins. 


TENTHOUSE  THEATER,  scene  of  evening's  enter- 
tainment, new  staging  techniques  for  speech  students. 


CHICAGO  FAIR'S  MIDWAY,  with  colorful  displays  "FRONTIERS  OF  FREEDOM",  with  Northwestern 

and  fascinating  exhibits,  attracts  numerous  students.  students  in  cast,  presents  drama  ot  nation's  expansion. 


SSI 


NERVOUS,  BUT  SMILING,  name-tagged  rushees 
leave   Willard   Hall    for   informal    sorority    parties. 


REAL  GONE!      "Dixieland  Four"   cuts  loose 
with  some  old-time  jazz  to  enjoyment  of  rushees. 


LONG  RECEIVING  LINES  were  the  order  of  the  day. 


Rush 


High  on  the  list  of  important  days  at  North- 
western is  Pledge  Sunday.  This  day  culminates 
a  week  of  high  heels  and  hats,  of  talking  and 
drinking  tea. 

The  weatherman  was  in  good  humor  during 
Rush  Week  1950  and  thoughtfully  provided 
the  nervous  rushees  with  five  pleasant  days. 
During  these  days  the  girls  were  entertained  at 
open  houses,  teas,  informal  and  formal  parties. 
Some  of  the  themes  of  the  parties  were  a  Gay 
Nineties  Party,  a  Circus  Party  and  an  Indian 
Party.  After  finding  smiling  faces  and  friendly 
girls  at  every  house,  rushees  had  difficulty-  in 
making  their  decisions. 

Finally,  on  pledge  Sunday  all  the  fretting 
and  worrying  of  the  past  week  was  over  and 
429  happy  Northwestern  coeds  declared  their 
loyalty  to  the  sororities  of  their  choice. 


BULGING  PARTY  BOOKS,  show  N.U.  isn't  all  work, 
forecast  sororitv  social  life  and  good  times  to  rushees. 


MULTITUDE  OF   games   during   informals 
give  rushees  ample  opportunity  to  test  skill. 


CF.XTRAL  RUSH  OFFICE  was  primary  source  of  all 
information  tor  rushees  and  is  important  spot  all  week. 


GLISTENING   RUSHEE   is   greeted   at   Beta   house 
and  is  relieved  of  his  ever-present  rush  week  burden. 


Week 


The  Sunday  after  rush  week  found  almost 
every  rushee  with  a  Hmp  hand,  a  fraternity 
pledge  pin  and  a  vague  idea  of  the  nature  of 
fraternity  Hfe. 

During  the  summer  months  the  rushees 
received  invitations  from  the  fraternities  to 
attend  luncheons,  dinners  and  to  stay  over- 
night. Several  active  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity could  extend  bids  after  the  rushees  had 
visited  six  different  houses,  so  it  was  a  case 
of  smile  hard,  look  fast  and  decide  quickly. 

After  a  week  of  talking,  smoking  and  eating 
the  rushee  had  chosen  his  fraternity  and  was 
left  with  onlv  one  desire — to  finci  a  nice  soft 
bed. 


ENTERTAINMENT  ran  from  nice  polished  singing  to 
minstrel  shows.  The  jazzy  quartet  put  on  typical  show. 


SCRAPBOOK  is  integral  part  of  fraternity's  rushing      INGENUITY  of  Alpha  Delts  was  strained  to  develop 
system.  It  includes  Daily  clippings  and  party  pictures.      pushball  game  designed  to  occupy  time  of  their  rushees. 


ALL  FRESHMEN,  and  new  students  must  take  univer- 
sity examinations  before  entering  school  for  fall  quarter. 


EVERY    FRESHMAN    has   university    advisor    who 
helps  plan  his  program  and  iron  out  schedule  difficulties. 
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REGISTRATION  for  classes  begins  dark  and  murkv 
as  eager  students  face  long  endless  lines  in  dripping  rain. 


A  hush  fell  over  the  excited  students 
gathered  in  Cahn  Auditorium.  President  J. 
Roscoe  Miller  arose  to  give  his  address  of 
welcome.  New  Student  Week  had  begun ! 

After  the  activities  meeting  and  open  house 
at  Scott  Monday  night  many  of  the  new 
students  had  decided  to  major  in  extracur- 
ricular activities.  Upperclass  women  met  their 
little  sisters  at  a  tea  onWednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day the  YWCA  welcomed  new  students  with 
a  carnival. 

There  were  long  hours  of  placement  and 
aptitude  tests  and  interviews  with  advisors. 
Catalogues  and  time  schedules  were  read  and 
re-read  by  anxious  students.  But  these  finally 
ended  Thursday  with  registration  and  its 
interminable  lines.  The  week  was  concluded  on 
a  gav  note  with  a  dance  on  the  Tech  terrace. 


FRESHMAN  COED,  while  filling  out  reg- 
istration cards,  dreams  of  new  experiences. 


STUDENTS  MUST  pick  up  the  necessary  material  in  order 
to  decipher  the  contused  detailed  procedure  of  registering. 
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NEW  STUDENTS  face  endless  lines  in  Deering  Library- 
while  registering  tor  their  first  quarter  at  Northwestern. 


ROLAND    McGUIGAN,    opens    MOC    smoker  held 
during  New  Student  week  to  strengthen  membership. 


dent  Activities 


Upperclassmen  kept  right  on  welcoming  the 
freshmen  and  making  them  feel  at  home  dur- 
ing and  after  New  Student  week. 

Men  Off  Campus  sponsored  a  smoker  for 
new  men  students  and  officially  threw  out  the 
welcome  mat.  Later  all  fraternity  pledge 
classes  worked  on  skits  which  they  gave  at  the 
SAE  smoker. 

The  YWCA  honored  new  students  at  a 
breakfast  and  introduced  them  to  the  student 
religious  groups  on  campus. 

October  6  was  another  big  day  for  the 
freshmen;  the  21st  annual  Delta  Tau  Delta 
Pajama  Race  was  on.  Speedsters  from  Phi 
Delta  Theta  won  the  race  but  the  best  prize 
went  to  PJ  King  Edmund  Lambeth  of  ATO 
who  received  a  kiss  of  approval  for  his  loud 
pajamas  from  PJ  Queen  Roberta  Buffet  of 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma. 


EDMUND  LAMBETH,  ATO,  king   of  Delt   Pajama 
Race,  earns  kiss  from  Queen  Roberta    Buffet,    KKG. 


PLEDGE  CLASSES  from  fraternities  compete  for  win- 
ning honors  in  best  skit  contest  at  annual  SAE  smoker. 


STUDENT  MIXER  held  on  Tech  Terrace  under  stars 
climaxed  week  ot  new  friendships,  exams,  registration. 
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PROFILE  FASHION  FAIR  in  October  proved  great 
success  as  shown  by  large  crowds  gathering  at  Cahn. 


Fashion  Fair 


"Going  50-50,"  the  1950  Profile  Fashion 
Fair,  was  an  overwhelming  success.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Producer  Nancy  Frobase,  Direc- 
tor Tom  Roland,  Business  Manager  Jean 
Hartman  and  an  all-student  cast  of  96,  an 
evening  of  fun  and  fashions  was  provided  for 
Northwesternites. 

On  the  fashion  side  of  the  show,  ten  Chicago 
and  Evanston  stores  displayed  clothes  for  the 
college  student. 

As  far  as  entertainment  was  concerned,  such 
acts  as  "Varsity  Drag,"  a  number  reminiscent 
of  the  Charleston  days,  starring  Nancy  Brown ; 
"Put  the  Blame  on  Mame,"  stolen  from  Rita 
Hayworth  by  Kalmaine  Deakter;  "Every 
Little  Movement,"  danced  meaningfully  by 
the  floradora  girls  and  "Slaughter  on  Tenth 
Avenue"  reenacted  by  Louanne  Hurter  and 
Tom  Roland,  supported  the  claim  that  "Going 
50-50"  was  a  100%  good  show. 


CHARLESTON  NUMBER  revivesflapperstylesof20's. 
EXECUTIVE  BOARD  listens  to  musical  arrangement. 


PRETTY    COEDS,    handsome   escorts,    model    latest 
clothes    by    Evanston     and    Chicago    merchandisers. 
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MANY  COUPLES  enjoyed  this  year's  informal  dance  as  tiiey  donned  their  Spanish  costumes  in  accord  with  theme. 


Shi'Ai  Bat 

"Come  to  Mexico  and  join  in  the  fun  of  the 
Fiesta"  was  the  luring  invitation  which  drew 
the  crowd  to  the  1950  Shi-Ai  Bat  held  at  the 
Evanston  Woman's  Club. 

The  dance  is  an  annual  social  affair  and  is 
sponsored  by  the  members  of  Shi-Ai,  junior 
women's  honorary.  All  the  members  worked 
on  committees  under  the  direction  of  Betty 
Tanner  and  Rusty  Brown,  co-chairmen. 

This  year  the  theme  of  the  dance,  a  Mexican 
Fiesta,  was  carried  out  in  both  the  decorations 
and  entertainment.  At  the  dance  colorful 
Latin  American  travel  posters  were  on  display, 
and  the  entertainment  was  presented  in  true 
Latin-American  style.  A  young  Spanish  mai- 
den, in  the  person  of  Ruth  Kelly,  sang  from 
her  balcony  to  an  ardent  serenader  standing 
below.  A  bullfight  was  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  evening's  entertainment.  From  the 
backdrop,  a  flower  sniffing  bull  leisurely  sur- 
veyed 250  couples  dancing  to  Johnny  Palm- 
er's music. 

The  proceeds  from  the  dance  go  into  a 
scholarship  fund  which  is  maintained  for 
Northwestern  women  students  who  need 
financial  aid  while  at  college. 


RUSTY  BROWN,  Betty  Tanner  discuss  Shi-Ai  Bat, 
annual  dance  where  females  lure  unsuspecting  males. 


THIS  SHI-AI  MAN,  Merle  Nay,  poses  for  camera  after 
being   chosen    to   reign    over   toreadors  at  Shi-Ai  Bat. 


HOMECOMING  HOUSE  decorations  displayed  originality  as  Kappa  Delta  won  women's   honors  with  Egyptian 
motif.  Second  place  went  to  Alpha  Chi  Omega.    Showboat  which  won  SAE's  first  place  was  worth  time  and  effort. 
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Students  who  froze  through  a  combination 
of  hail  and  sleet  to  see  this  year's  Homecoming 
parade  may  wonder  if  the  weather  is  always 
like  that.  The  answer  is  "Probably". 

Northwestern  played  the  University  of 
Chicago  for  that  first  Homecoming  game. 
Alumni  were  notified  by  letters  and  bulletins 
by  Miss  Louise  Nichols,  the  first  chairman  of 
the  Homecoming  committee. 

Decorations  began  when  the  Evanston  Com- 
mercial Association  passed  a  resolution  to 
decorate  places  of  business.  Fraternity  houses 
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and  dormitories  decorated  with  the  usual 
royal  purple.  The  gym  was  decorated  for  a 
faculty  reception  where  the  band  and  glee 
club  furnished  "entertainment  and  refresh- 
ments were  served.  University  President 
Harris  and  Coach  Hammitt  spoke. 

Not  too  much  has  changed  since.  The  recep- 
tion has  become  a  ciance.  House  decorations 
are  more  elaborate  and  the  parade,  poster 
contest,  bonfire,  badge  sales  and  the  hymn 
contest  have  been  added.  But  it's  still  purple 
from  start  to  finish. 


With  the  intention  of  cutting  expenses,  this 
year's  Homecoming  was  cut  in  two  with  half 
of  the  organizations  presenting  floats  and  half, 
house  decorations.  First  for  house  ciecorations 
in  the  men's  division  was  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
followed  by  Phi  Gamma  Delta  and  Psi  Upsi- 
lon.  Kappa  Delta  took  first  for  the  women 
followed  by  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  and  Alpha  Chi 
Omega. 

Theta  Xi  won  first  in  the  men's  division  of 
the  parade  followed  by  Sigma  Chi  and  Alpha 
Tau  Omega.  Delta  Delta  Delta  captured 
women's  honors  followed  by  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma  and  Delta  Gamma. 


Badge  sale  cups  went  to  men's  groups 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Theta  Xi,  Men  Off 
Campus  and  sororities  Chi  Omega,  Kappa 
Delta  and  Alpha  Phi. 

Capturing  individual  honors  were  Bernard 
Weinberg  and  Jim  Welty,  co-winners  of  the 
hymn  contest  sponsored  by  Daily  North- 
wester>i  and  Kenneth  Bell,  Frank  Roberts, 
and  John  Magnuson,  who  won  the  poster 
contest. 

Co-chairmen  Tom  Flaherty  and  Joyce 
Brown  guided  the  purple  weekenci  to  a  success- 
ful close  at  the  Homecoming  Dance  on 
Saturday  night,  in  spite  of  adverse  weather 
and  the  short  end  of  the  game  score. 


ATOM  SMASHER  won  third  place  for  Psi  U's.  Theta  Xi  with  showboat  float  and  Tri  Delt  with  toast  to  NU  won 
first  place  honors  for  Homecoming  parade.  Window  displays  of  Evanston  merchants  helped  boost  Homecoming  spirit. 


Homecomin 
Awards 


CO-CHAIRMAN     Joyce     Brown     pre- 
sents    trophy     at    Homecoming    dance. 


TED  PAYSEUR,    iMrs.   Virginia   Cubbage   and    Edwin   Lennox,   alumni 
heads,    and   Joyce    Brown    and   Tom    Flaherty,    student    co-chairmen. 
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First  Row:  Johti  Strieter,  SAE.  men's  house,  1st;  Tom  Bertsche,  MOC,  men's  badges.  3rd.;  Alan  Sabol.  Theta  Xi.  men's  badges.  2nd.;  Art  Dewsberry.  Theta  Xi. 
men's  parade.  1st;  .John  Magnusoii.  Theta  Xi,  poster,  3d;  Bill  Do^le.  Psi  U,  men's  house,  3d;  Ed  Porter,  A'TO,  men's  badges  1st,  and  men's  parade,  3d;  Kenneth  Bell, 
MOC.  poster,  1st.  Back  Row:  Jack  Close,  Phi  (Jam,  Men's  house,  2d;  Gerry  Krickson,  Tri  Delt,  women's  parade,  Jst;  Marge  Faulkner,  DG.  women's  parade. 
3d;  Happy  Watson.  Chi  O.  women's  badges.  1st;  Jim  Welly,  Beta,  hjnin  co-winner;  Joanne  MeConke.\-,  KKG.  women's  i:arade.  2d;  JVIariljn  Petrik.  ZTA,  women's 
house,  2a;  Barbara  McConachie,  KD,  women's  badge,  2d;  Jean  Chapman,  KD,  women's  house,  1st,  and  Darlene  Sharp,  Alpha  Phi,  women's  badges,  3d.  Not  shoum: 
Sigma  Chi,  men's  parade,  2d;  Frank  Roberts,  poster,  2d;  and  Bernard  Weinberg,  hymn  co-winner. 
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NAVY  BALL  DANCERS  gather  around  bandstand  to  view  crowning  of"  Empress  in  Grand  Ballroom  of  Stevens. 


Navy  Ball 


Now  an  NU  tradition,  the  Navy  Ball  began 
as  a  fill-in  for  the  Army-Navy  dance  back  in 
1927.  In  1932  it  graduated  to  the  status  of  an 
annual  dance  and  moved  from  the  Medinah 
Athletic  Club  to  the  Lake  Shore  Athletic 
Club.  The  following  year  the  first  Empress 
was  chosen. 

Among  the  bands  that  played  to  those  early 
ball-goers  were  those  of  Ted  Weems,  Herbie 
Kay  and  Alec  Templeton.  Professional  status 
was  confirmed  when,  in  1941,  Life  magazine 


covered  the  dance  in  "Life  Goes  to  the  Navy 
Ball."  Lionel  Hampton's  orchestra  played  for 
the  first  of  the  Navy  Balls  to  be  held  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  in  1941.  Then  the  war  broke  up 
the  party;  smaller,  uniform-clad  crowds 
danced  at  Patten  Gymnasium  until,  in  1946, 
Sextant  naval  fraternity  took  its  pride  and  joy 
back  to  the  Stevens.  Patricia  Neal  was 
crowned  Navy  Ball  Empress  that  year,  and 
the  justice  of  her  selection  was  confirmed 
when  she  went  on  to  movie  stardom. 


HERB  SMITH,  dance  chairman,  meets  with  board.  QUEEN    CANDIDATES    anxiously    await    decision. 


PRESIDENT  MILLER  places  upside  down  crown  on 
Empress    Shirley    Hester,    chosen    from    candidates. 


SEXTANT  SWORD  is  presented  to  Shirley  by  Mar- 
shall   Hieronimus,    president    of    Sextant    fraternity. 


By  nowitis  tradition  that  the  Navy  Ball  is 
held  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Stevens, 
amid  its  formal  decor  and  lighted  by  its 
crystal  chandeliers.  The  ballroom  is  draped 
with  naval  signal  flags.  It  is  difficult  now  to 
imagine  what  the  ball  was  like  before  the  days 
of  choosing  queens.  Professional  judges  handle 
the  selection ;  this  year  the  judging  was  shared 
by  the  heads  of  three  prominent  modeling 
schools:  Patricia  Stevens,  Estelle  Compton 
and  Patricia  Vance. 

Their  choice  for  Empress  was  Shirley 
Hester,  Delta  Delta  Delta  candidate.  Julie 
Gallaher,  Pi  Beta  Phi  and  Sylvia  Tullar, 
Latham  House,  were  her  attendants.  The 
queen  and  her  court  were  selected  from  28 
candidates  and  President  Miller  crowned  the 
queen.  This  year  marks  the  second  consecu- 
tive year  that  the  Sextant  traveling  sword  has 
found  its  way  to  the  Tri  Delt  house.  The  sword 
was  first  presented  in  1934;  only  one  queen, 
the  first,  did  not  receive  it. 


Presenting  the 

Navy  Ball  Empress 

Miss  Shirley  Hester 
Delta  Delta  Delta 


SHIRLEY  HESTER  reigns  as  Empress  of  annual  dance  NORTHWESTERN  COUPLES  ascend  grand  stairway 

with  her  attendants,  Julie  Gallaher  and  Sylvia  Tullar.  in  Stevens  Hotel  on  way  to  Crystal  Ballroom  and  dance. 
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Julie  Gallaher 
Pi  Beta  Phi 


Jean  Hall 
Hobart 


Katherine  Jones 
Alpha  Xi  Delta 


Barbara  Staples 
Orrington 


Dolores  Cafferata 
Alpha  Chi  Omega 


Peggy  Burke 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta 


Virginia  Palmer 
Zeta   Tau  Alpha 


Ruth  Wydler 

Chi  Omega 


Jo   M  UN  die 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta 


Marialyce  Tyler 
Jensen 


Ellen   Mielke 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 


Barbara  Harrod, 

Willard 


Donalda  Wilson 
North    Shore   Hotel 


Jane  Smith 
Roge7-s 


Florence  Harff 
Delta   Zeta 


Jackie  Dunne 
Kappa  Delta 


Shirley  Fowler 
Jlpha  Delta  Pi 


Rae  Segal 
.-lip ha  Epsilon  Phi 


Ardis  Kuhnen 
Alpha   Phi 


Barbara    Gescheidle 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi 


Phvllis  Treadway 
Chapin 


Lyn   Williams 
Delta  Gamma 


Kay  Johnston 
Gamma  Phi  Beta 


Sylvia  Tullar 
Latham 


Christmas  Time 


SANTA  CLAUS  grants  blushing  coed's 
wish,  presents  her  with  unmentionables. 


CHRISTMAS  X'ACATIOX  brought  heavy  snowfall  to  Chicago.  Two 
commuting  students  seized  opportunity   to  ski-shop  on  State  Street. 


CHRISTMAS  SE.-^SOX  officially  begins  on  campus  when  tree  is  lighted  and  students  gather  to  carol. 
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CROWD  OF  NORTHWESTERN  Promgoers  gathers  below  balcony  for  good  view  of  parading  queen  candidates. 


J 


unior  rrom 


The  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Palmer  House 
was  the  gala  setting  of  the  1951  Junior  Prom, 
which  was  highlighted  for  the  eleventh  year 
by  the  crowning  of  The  Syllabus  queen. 
Gaiety  was  the  order  of  the  evening  as  a  large 
crowd  danced  to  the  music  of  Frankie  Masters' 
band.  As  a  special  feature  of  this  year's  Prom, 
vials  of  Tabu  perfume  were  given  at  the  door 
to  every  girl. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  all  eyes  were 
focused  on  a  six  by  nine  foot  replica  of  the  1951 
Syllabus   through   which    the   qvieen    and   her 


attendents  were  to  come.  From  a  field  of 
candidates  nominated  by  27  women's  houses, 
three  distinguished  judges  had  selected  the 
winner  of  one  of  Northwestern's  most  im- 
portant beauty  titles.  Judges  this  year  were 
George  Petty,  creator  of  the  famous  Petty 
Girl,  Hadon  Sundblom  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Gordon.  Miss  Mimi  Benzell  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  crowned  Lynn  Kappesten,  Zeta 
Tau  Alpha,  Syllabus  Queen.  Her  attendents 
were  Marian  Sonciheimer,  Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 
and  Ruth  Kelly,  Alpha  Chi  Omega. 


ROLLIN  THOMPSON,  editor  of  Centennial  Syllabus  HOPEFUL    ASPIRANTS    for    Syllabus    queen    get 

presents  award  for  Syllabus  queen  to  Lynn  Kappesten.  together  prior  to  being  judged  by  prominent  experts. 


CLEO  MAST  took  over  and  capably  managed  Junior 
Prom  after  Bob  Hozak,  co-chairman,  was  called  to  army. 


The  queen  and  her  attendents  wore  gowns 
especially  designed  for  them  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  Maurice  L.  Rothschild.  All 
Northwestern  students  were  eligible  to  enter 
designs  for  dresses  fit  for  a,  queen.  The  winner 
for  first  prize  was  Mickie  McCammon;  second, 
Sally  Sloan  and  third,  Marlene  Neumann. 

This  year  marked  the  first  time  that  stu- 
dents on  the  Chicago  Campus  took  part 
actively  in  the  Prom.  Frank  Nickolson  took 
charge  of  the  ticket  sales  there. 

A  large  measure  of  credit  for  the  success  of 
the  1951  Junior  Prom  was  due  to  Chairman 
Noel  Mast  and  her  capable  assistants,  Betty 
Eimers,  Dick  Nelson  and  Lois  Lindgren. 


Presenting  the 
Syllabus  Queen 

Miss  Lynn  Kappesten 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha 


MIMI   BENZELL,  famous  opera  star,  crowns  Lynn 
Kappesten  attended  by  Miss  Sondheimer,  Ruth  Kelly. 


LYNN  KAPPESTEN  and  attendants  Ruth  Kelly  and 
Marian     Sondheimer    pose     before      Syllabus    cover. 

Lit 


COUPLES  danced  to  music  of  Frankie  Masters'  or- 
chestra    at    Junior    Prom     held   in     Palmer      House. 
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Georgette  Sheer 
Kappa  Kappa  Gammu 


Ruth    Kellv 
Alpha  Chi  Omega 


Beth    Mahorney 
Jensen 


Rae  June   Decker 
Chapin 


Arlene  Rassenfoss 
Alpha  Gain  ma  Delta 


Sandra    Kenoe 
Sigma  Delta  Tau 


rlk        K» 


Camille  Jarzembski 
Women  Off  Campus 


Mary  Flagg 

Rogers 


Nedra  Linville 
Hobart 


Barbara  Etzenhouser 
Delta  Delta  Delta 


Inga   Swenson 
Willard 


Ann  Gregory 
Pi  Beta  Phi 
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Marv  Ki.einman 
De/ta  Ganifna 


Sue  HiLBORN 
Petn  bridge 


Norma  Holland 
Chi  Omega 


Nancy  Rountree 
Delta  Zeta 


Lynn  Baker 
Gamma  Phi  Beta 

Jean  Fergusson 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi 


Lee  Iwaniec 
Alpha  Phi 


Jane  Kelly 
North  Shore  Hotel 


Muriel  Smock. 
Orrington 


DuRee  Hunter 
Kappa  Delta 


Marian  Sondheimer 
Alpha  Epsilon  Phi 


Janet  Samsel 
Latham 


Sally  Houston 
Kappa  Alpha   Theta 
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ASSEMBLAGE  OF  DIGNITARIES  on  stage  of  Cahn  Auditorium  marks  beginning  of  Founders  Day  ceremonies. 


PRINCIPAL  SPEAKERS  include  Cliairman    Burgess, 
Governor  Stevenson,  Presidents  Miller  and  Teuscher. 

PRESIDENT  MILLER  addresses  alumni  and  friends 
of  University  after  impressive  candle  lighting  ceremony. 


Founders  Day 

At  three  in  the  afternoon  on  Sunday,  Janu- 
ary 28,  flashbulbs  bhnked  and  television  lights 
glared  as  an  impressive  processional  of  pro- 
fessors and  speakers  in  academic  robes  entered 
Cahn  Auditorium.  Silhouetted  in  the  bright 
light,  the  figures  of  Walter  Dill  Scott, 
Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder,  Mayor  Martin  Ken- 
nelly,  Kenneth  F.  Burgess,  George  Teuscher, 
President  J.  Roscoe  Miller  and  Governor 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  passed  by  the  whirring 
cameras. 

After  a  solemn  invocation,  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  welcomed  the  assembled 
guests.  In  the  major  speech  of  the  afternoon, 
Governor  Stevenson,  a  Law  school  alumnus, 
traced  the  University's  growth  and  its  current 
role  in  education,  -research  and  public  service. 
President  Miller  lit  the  great  purple  candle  on 
the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  Northwestern. 
The  Centennial  had  arrived. 

After  singing  the  University  Hymn,  the 
audience  adjourned  to  the  reception  in  Scott 
Hall.  A  trip  down  the  reception  line  concluded 
with  a  hearty  handshake  by  the  Governor  and 
mumbled  words  of  congratulations. 


GOVERNOR  ADLAI  STEVENSON  gives  warm  hand- 
shake to  admirer  at  reception  following  Founders  Day. 


CHAIRMAN  of  board  of  Trustees,  Kenneth  F.  Burgess, 

inspects    calendar    with     Messrs.     Wells,    Van   Dusen. 


Centennial  Conferences 


Founders  Day  was  just  the  beginning  of  a 
year-long  parade  of  conferences,  speeches  and 
ceremonies.  Later  that  evening  Cahn  was 
filled  with  students  for  a  lecture  by  Reinhold 
Niebuhr  on  the  Christian  approach  to  world 
peace.  This  was  the  first  of  three  speeches  by 
the  noted  religious  philosopher  and  dean  of 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  which  high- 
lighted the  first  conference  on  "International 
Understanding." 

The  other  featured  speaker  was  George  F. 
Kennan,  counselor  to  the  State  Department 

J.  ROSCOE  MILLER  and  John  Evans  III,  grandson  of 
principal    founder  of  NU,    view    display    in    Deering. 


on  Soviet  Russia.  Mr.  Kennan  spoke  twice  on 
the  problems  of  achieving  international  under- 
standing. This  series  of  speeches  took  the 
place  of  the  usual  Campus  Conference  on 
Religion.  Students  from  twenty  mid-western 
schools  attended  the  sessions  and  informal 
discussions  held  in  campus  houses  Monday 
evening.  The  administration  was  handled 
jointly  by  Mr.  RoUin  Posey  and  Chaplain 
McLeod  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Albert 
Van  Dvisen,  assistant  to  the  president  for 
Northwestern's  Centennial. 

OPERA  "LOUISE"  is  one  of  many  special  Centennial 
programs   presented  by  students,  sponsored  by    NU. 


TYPICAL  INFORMAL  DISCUSSION  on  "International  Understanding"  is  held  at  Chi  Omega  sorority  house. 


REINHOLD  NIEBUHR  and  Chaplain  McLeod  stand 
by  door  ot  Lutkin  Hall  to  welcome  students  after  Chapel. 


GEORGE    KENNAN,   contering    with    Mcsm-s.    Van 
Dusen  and  Posey,  dislikes  interruption  by  cameraman. 


At  the  end  of  February  a  second  conference 
was  held  on  the  topic:  "Science,  Technology, 
and  World  Resources."  No  less  an  authority 
than  Gordon  Dean,  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  was  the  featured 
speaker.  After  his  major  address,  "The  Role 
of  Atomic  Energy  in  the  World  Economy," 
the  many  distinguished  scientists  attending 
had  an  opportunity  to  confer  in  a  series  of 
panel  discussions. 

With  the  subject,  "The  Arts  in  Modern 
Society"  as  a  theme,  the  third  conference  got 
vmderway  on  April  16  and  17.  Mr.  Jacques 
Barzun,  professor  of  history  at  Columbia 
University, gave  the  major  address.  An  exhibit 
of  modern  art  was  hung  in  Scott  Hall  as  part 
of  the  celebration. 

The  task  of  administering  all  these  meetings 
was  ably  handled  by  the  Centennial  office.  A 
complicated  organization  was  needed  to  co- 
ordinate the  varied  activities  of  students, 
alumni,  faculty  and  local  groups.  In  addition 
to  holding  conferences,  committees  picked  a 
seal,  ordered  and  sold  medallions,  playing 
carcis,  trays  and  produced  A  Pictorial  History 
of  Northwestern  University,  included  as  the 
first   200  pages   of  the   Centennial   Syllabus. 
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ARCHITECT'S  DRAWING  of  McGaw  Memorial  Hall,  long-awaited  fieldhouse,  as  it  will  appear  at  Dyche  Stadium. 


The  Midwest  Student  Government  Conven- 
tion was  held  at  Northwestern  as  a  centennial 
feature  of  SGB.  The  YWCA  held  a  weekend 
student  conference,  seniors  began  fund-raising 
for  a  room  in  Centennial  Hall  and  under- 
classmen awaited  the  football  season  with 
Army  and  Navy  as  visiting  teams. 


Alumni  were  not  allowed  to  forget  it  was 
Centennial  time  as  each  month  brought  new 
requests  for  funds.  One  who  did  not  forget  was 
Foster  G.  McGaw,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  His  generous  gift  of  400,000  dollars 
completed  the  campaign  for  McGaw  Memorial 
Hall,  the  much  needed  fieldhouse. 


STUDENT  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE  meets  to  determine  participation  in  Centennial.  Members  are  J. 
Werner,  B.  Tanner,  V.  Babich,  D.  Zeigler,  T.  Flaherty,  D.  Flint,  J.  Corydon,  H.  Hart,  A.  Van  Dusen,  J.  Larson. 
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THROUGH  100  YEARS 


Since  1851,  a  part  of  Northwestern  University's  splendid 
history  has  been  mirrored  in  sixty-seven  volumes  of  the  Syllabus. 

Our  organization  is  extremely  proud  that,  beginning  with 
the  Syllabus  of  1908,  the  year  of  our  founding,  we  have  been 
selected  to  print  many  editions  of  this  outstanding  publication. 

We  congratulate  Northwestern  University  at  the  close  of  its 
first  100  years  and  hope  that  continued  leadership  and  progress 
will  culminate  in  an  even  greater  Northwestern  of  the  future. 


ROGERS   PRINTING  COMPANY 

DIXON,  ILLINOIS  CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 

307   First   Street  919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
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N.  THE  true  Georgian  tradition  of  good 
taste  ani  the  finest  in  guest  accommoiations, 
liC  offer  you  unrivalei  Jiicilitics /or  tliiit  luneheon, 
private  dinner,  weMing  hrcakfast,  hriiige  ^arty, 
reception  or  tea  you  may  have  in  prospect.  Our  wide 
ctpcneiicc  ani  c.rpcrt  per50imc!  assure 
the  responsible  cieciitioH  of  any  social  function, 
large  or  small  .  .  .  from  artistic  room  arrangement 
tliroiigli  to  perfect  cuisine  and  service.  A  call 
to  our  Catering  Manager  places  you 
under  no  ohligation. 

JACK  KERNS,  Manager. 


The  Georgian 


irS  J  PROUD 

anniversary 

FOR 

NOR  THWES  TERN 

congratulations  ! 

MACFARLAND'S 


HART  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX  CLOTHES 
1627   ORRINGTON        -  EVANSTON 


NOTE  TO  AGENCIES:  we're  5th  in  listenership,  1st  in  listeners — per — dollar 


I  prefer  station  WNMP 


And  according  to  an  independent  survey,  most  of  my  North 
Shore  neighbors  agree.  It's  easy  to  understand.  We're 
just  folks  who  prefer  quiet,  relaxing  music  and  short  factual 
news  reporting.  None  of  the  blare  and  hubub  of  other 
stations   for   us.      No   sir,   we   agree.      We   prefer   WNMP. 


STATION   WNMP:    2201    OAKTON   STREET 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 
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270.  350.  514,  428,  571 

Bachar,  John  M.,  Jr 285 

Bachmann,   Roberta 443 

Bacon,  Robert  E 358 

Badke,  Judith  A 427 

Baer,  Carolyn  A 440 

Bagatti,  Gene  J. 357 

Bailey,  Thomas  E.  326 

Baileys.  Lawrence  B. 238 

Bain.   Richard    S. 317 

Baitinger.  Ellen  H 416 

Baker,    Barbara    J 423,  531 

Baker,   Bettv   A.      5'4 

Baker,    Charles    R _252,  358 

Baker,    David   M. 362 

Baker,  Edith  M. 4'6 


Baker,   Margaret   M. 

Baker.   Sally   A 

Baker.  Virginia     

Baker.  William  F.  .._ 

Baker.  William  S 

Balasi.    Alfred    V.  __ 
Bald.  Margot 


.212,419 

412 

256 

317 

212 


.  212,  290 

419 

Baldassari,  Leonard  O.  ._  301,  516 

Baldassari,  Mary  L 280 

Baldwin.  Brian  E.  301 


306 

Jr._. 366 

362,  479 

415 

252,  353,  494 

416 

264,  486 

412,  451 

582,  556 

366 

313 

314 
309 
330 
420 
450 
317 
454 


Baldwin,  James  E.  . 
Baldwin.  Joseph  G.. 
Baldwin.  Richard  V. 
Baliman,  Mary  B.  ._. 
Balk.  Alfred  W.  ... 
Balkam.   Priscilla  A.. 

Balkin.   Aaron  E._ 

Ball.  Ann  M. 

Ball.   Irving  F _ 

Ballance.  Richard  S. - 

Ball  is.   Sherwin    R.  

Ballog,    John    C.  

Baloun.   Tom  J.        

Balph.  James,  III 

Baltzer.    Barbara . 

Banghart.    Barbara    A, 

Baraban.   Robert  J. 

Barabash.  Elva  J. 

Barbieri.  Joseph  F 549 

Barbour.    Margaret    A 440 

Barker,    Tames   H 554 

Barker.   Judith   A 420 

Barkley.    Deanne  ... 212,  431 

Barlament.   Robert  L 326 

Barnes.    Denis  T 440 

Barnett.    Shirley    J.  _ 439,  451,  486 

Barnhart,    Gordon   L. _. 330 

Barnhart,    Robert   E. 321,548 

Baron,   Amin  G.        _ _  244,  318 

Barr.    Roderick    W 212,301 

Barrer,     B _ 303 

Palmer  L.,  Jr 301 

Amber    L 551 

Russell   A. 212,  3.37 

William    E 447 

Lenore 420 

._.212,  350 
334 


Barrere, 

Barrett, 

Barrett, 

Barrick. 

Barrow, 

Barse.  Joseph  R. 

Bartelme,  John  P.- 


KATHERINE  SMITH 
FERGUSON 

Ctoth.es 
for 
College 
Career 
Travel 


1636  Chicago  Avenue 


Evanston,  III. 


HOOS 
DRUG  STORE 


Finchley 

University 

Shop 

An  extraordinary  shop 
in  which  the  style  ideas 
and  whims  of  young  men 
are  catered  to  intelli- 
gently, economically  and 
with  special  regard  for 
high  value.  Splendid 
service  always. 

SLITS  •  COATS  •  J.ACKETS 
SL.\CKS  •  ETC. 


New  York    •     19  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago    •    Palm  Beach 
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THE  TREND  IS  TO  WILLIAMS! 
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Bob  Freeburg  of  the  Delta  Upsilon  House  was 
one  of  thie  first  campus  men  to  discover  the 
marvelous  clothing  values  in  the  Suburban  Room 
on  Williams  recently-opened  Upper  Floor. 
Suits,  Topcoats  and  Sportswear  of  undeniable 
quality  at  surprisingly  modest  prices. 
The  North  Shore  Home  of  Hickey-Freeman 
Clothes 

WILLIAMS 

618   DAVIS   STREET 

The  North  Shore  Home  of 
HICKEY— FREEMAN  CLOTHES 


STUDENT  INDEX 


ROTH -ADAM 
FUEL  COMPANY 


STEAM  COAL 


HUmboldt  6-8250 

1509  Cortland  Street 

Chicago  22,  Illinois 


Bartcls,   John   W 

Bartholomew,    Nancy    R. 
Bartizel,    Carol     M.    -  256,  431, 

Bartmann,  Edward  P 

Barton,   Richard  A 326, 

Bastis,    Charles    B 

Bates,   Barbara   J 256, 

Bates.  Marguerite  E. 


Battig,   William   F 

Baudendistel,  Helen  R. 

Bauer,    Louise    J 256,  456, 

Bauer,  Otto  F. 


Baughman,    Beverly   A._  420, 

Baughman,    Ralph   J 

Bauknecht,  Virginia  L. 

Baukus.    Duane   A. 

Baum,    Barbara   A. 

Bauman,    George    W 

Bauman,    Rosalee    J 271, 

Baumgartner.  Elaine __ 

Baumgartner,  Ronald  J. -256, 

Bay.   Lawrence   W.-     

Bayless,   Elizabeth   M 

Beach,   Kenneth  C 

Beamer,    Joanne 

Beamer,     Rosetta 


544, 


Beards,   Dorothy  T 

Beardslev,    Virginia   R, 

416,435, 

Beatty,  Edgar  K 

Beatty,    M.    Katherine 

Beatty,   Marian    P.    


436,  452,  542, 

Beaujon,   Aletta  C 

Beaver,  Jane  C 212, 

Beck,   Albert  W. 346, 

Beck,  Arthur  L.,  Jr 306, 

Beck,   Charles   W 

Beck.    Rosemary   J 

Becker,    Carylyn    A 256, 

Becker,   Herbert  W 

Becker,    Ralph      

Beckermann,   Theodore   W. 


310 
419 
491 
244 
548 
361 
412 
.447 
349 
444 
527 
.334 
542 
486 
.280 
.310 
.451 
341 
428 
212 
373 
368 
427 
244 
.477 
432 
545 

458 
.321 
.451 

'551 
551 
423 
554 
531 
306 
.443 
416 
362 
.318 


_230,  317 


Beckington,   Barbara  J. 

432,  456, 

Beckman,  Ruben  E. 

Beckman,   William   C — 

Beechner,  Robert  L 230, 

Beerheide,    Bernadine 

Beeson,  Jerome  F._. 

244,  310,  486,  554, 

Behnke,   Barbara  A 256, 

Behnke,    Wallace   P 

Beimdick,   Don  U. 

Belejack,  John 

Belfield,  Mary  M 

Bell,    William   A 

Belt,    Byron   H 

Belton,  Mary  L. 

Belzer.  Charles  H.,  Jr 

Beman,  Arlene  M 212, 

Benes,    Enid    M 

Benjamin,    Neb 

Bennett.   Charles  H 297, 

Bennett,  Joan  F 271, 

Bennett,    Patricia   J 416, 

Bennett,    Paul 387, 

Benson,  Michael  C. 

Benson.  Orwin    G. 

Benson,    Roger   A. 

Bente,   James   W- 

Bentley,    William 212, 

Benton,  Ellen  V _ 

Berg.  Adrienne  J 256, 

Berg,    Gilbert    L. 302 


Berger,  William  M.  _ 

Bergeson,    Donald   P 

Bergman.  Janis  M. 

Bergman,    Margaret 

Bergsten.  Eric  E. 

Bergsten.  John  M. 

Bergstrom,   Bertil  H 

-    .-264,  287,  290, 

Berke,  Perry  M. 

Berlin,  Donald   D 

Berlins.  Tom   P 

Bernhardt,    Robert   O.  

Bernstein.    Charlotte    A.  _439, 

Berquist,   Helen   F. . 

Bersbach,  Edward  H 

Bersell,  Robert  T 

Bertoch,   Donald  J. 

Bertrand,  Jacqueline  M.  ...440, 

Bertsche,   Fred   T 

Beshir.    Donial    N 334, 

Betsworth.   Brian  C 477, 

Belts,  Robert  O 

Betz,  Joan  C 419. 

Beusman.    Curtis    C 321,  387. 

Bever.    Bettv    E. 435, 

Biebel.    Nancy    M 252, 

Biehn,  Don  Lorenz ..._  212, 

Bielenberg,    Douglas    0 170, 

Bierdeman,    Herbert    C 

Bierman,  Carol  L. 

Biery.    Barbara   Ann 

_..  230,  276,  446, 

Biever.  John  Thomas  292.  401, 
Bigley,  Richard  R 


534 
361 
551 
309 
.446 

'555 
428 
.554 
314 
.383 
.454 
.322 
.534 
423 
373 
428 
4.'6 
477 
373 
412 
547 
389 
329 
358 
366 
.350 
363 
.412 
443 
404 
547 
244 
450 
436 
325 
363 

548 
313 
326 
230 
317 
451 
.446 
.329 
325 
212 
450 
362 
557 
556 
314 
547 
389 
522 
496 
404 
292 
534 
432 

526 
554 
212 


Leroy   J.. 


Bigos 

Bikle,    Barbara   Ann- 

Billeter,    Regina 

Billow,   Jean  _ 


_244,  547 

428 

451 


256,  467,  520,  531,  541,  551 
Bils,   Stepheii   H _350 


Bilty,  Patricia  L 

Bingham,  Loretta  R.. 

Bioff.  Allan  L 

Bird,  John   D.       

Birnderf.   Ted    R 

Bischel,  Elinor  L.. 


419,  450 

444 

321 

341 

-368 


-451,  479,  486 
-302 


Bischman.  Harold  R- 

Bishop.    Wallis 279,364 

Bittner,  Victor  F.,  Jr 330 

Black,  Dorothy  P 477 

Black,    Joseph   W 342 

Blackman,    Helen    E 420 

Blackman,    Ronald    G 212,358 

Blair,  Royce  C,  Jr 317 

~ "         "  -424 

.423 
-.444 
.  301 


Blaisdell,   Marilyn  L.. 

Blakeslee.  Susan  A 

Blanchard,  Nancy  J 

Blase,    Guy    O . 


Blaseck,  Robert  L 244,  310 

Blasius,   Donald   C 270,329,390 

Blazek,  Kathryn  G 491 

Bleyer,    Cornel    P 330 

Bliesmer,  Janice  I 412,450 

Blizard,   Gordon  F.,  Jr 326 

Block,  Stanley  B.- 


Blomgren.    George    E.. 
Blomquist,  Corinne  R._ 

Bloom,  Herbert  S. 


212,  362 


Bloomberg,   Paul  M._ 

Blozis,  John  T. 

Blum,   Harold   F. 


-238,  275,  446 
329 


-230,  368 

290 

-334,  514 

Blum.    Marilyn    J 212,448,515 

Blumberg.  Abraham  J 313,373 

Blumenthal,  A.  Thompson 346 

Blunt.    Estelle 411 

-264,326 
427 


Bobco.   Richard   P 

Bockharst.  Shirley  — 

Bockley.  Paul   W 

Bode,   Keith    F 

Bodour,  Edward  H 

Bogart,   Russell   H 

Bohan,  John  C. 


Bohner,   Edgar  G.,  Jr 

Bohnett,  Joanne  E 

Boldt,  Kenwyn  G 

Bolen,  Virginia 

Bolger,  Barbara  J.- 


.  244,  306 

213 

-256,  360 

534 

.349 
360 


244,  527 

238 

446 

436 

423 

.  428 


Bolton,  Patricia  L 

Bon  Durant,  Betty  L.- 

Bonebrake,   Patricia  A 419 

Boness,   Francis   A 213,  476 

Bonifield,  Helen  M 428 

Bonke,   Marlene   D 423,  451 

Bonne,  Neil  S 557 

Boone,  Manie  S 256 

Boone,  Marv  L. 449 

Booth.   David  A 325 

Booth.  James  M 325 

-531,  534 
-213,  423 
-447,  477 

383 

306 

306 

-314 


Borchers,  Jerry  A.- 

Boren,   Jean   E 

Borg.    Kathryn    J.^ 


Borgsmiller.  Frank  E.. 

Borland.  Bruce  H 

Borland.  John  H. .    

Borman,   Arthur  C 

Borsos.  Richard  F 

Bosley.   Paul   S. 


-326,  548 
,  325,  477 

Bossart,  William  H ,305 

Bottomlev,  James  K.      358 

Bottomley,  William  K._  358,  514 

Boudreau.  Richard  A 306 

Bourne,    Alan    W. 238,345 

Bouschor,  David  S.-  213,  302,  481 

Bowen,    Marilyn 213,423 

Bower.  Joseph   S 302 

Bowermaster.  Allan  H 301 

Bowers,  Martha  A 280 

Bowles,    Sharon    B. 431 

Boyle.   Robert   R 477 

Boznos.   Sam   G. 244,  305 

Bradley,  Joan  L 415 

Bradley.  Martha  J ^^238,281,534 

Bradv.    Bernard    C 390 

Brady.  Charles  A.,  Jr 342 

Bradv,    Tovce    S. 244 

Bradv,  William  E 349 

Bragg.  Frankaleen  A.  238,  456,  526 

Braiman,  Dorothy  S 439 

Brandel,  Rov  W .547 

Brandon,  Edward  B 292,  556 


Brasseur,  Eugene  V. 


213 
364 
514 
213 
297 
314 


Brassington.   Donald  L. 

Brattland.  Donnarae  

Braun.  Nancy  M 

Bray,  George  P 

Bedecka,  John  A 

Breckwoldt.  Ann  256,  416 

Breece.  Robert  C _     -350 

Breed,  Allen  K 285,  287,  288 

Breed,  Virginia  A 444,451 

Breese,  Robert  F 477 

Bregman,   Robert   U 

213,  368,  476,  544,  545 
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'he  lOOth  Anniversary  of  Northvoestern 
University  stands  for  us  as  an  important 
reminder  of  the  splendid  traditions  and  sound 
growth  of  American  standards  of  education 
in  the  midwest.  Jahn  and  OUier  is  proud 
to  have  been  associated  with  such  an 
institution  during  thirty-six  years  of  its 
own  half  century  of  growth  in  the 
production  of  creative  art  and  fine  printing 
plates  for  the  University's  year  books. 

JAHN  g  OLLIER 

ENGRAVING        COMPANY 

817  West  Washington  Blvd. 
Chicago  7,  Illinois 


CHICAGO'S        LARGEST        FINE        PHOTOENGRAVING        PLANT 
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LINDBOE 

DECORATING 

SERVICE 


Painting  and  Decorating 

2840    Fullerton    Avenue 

Dickens  2-2840 
Chicago    41 ,  Illinois 


NELSON  JEWELERS 
The  Store  Students  Prefer 

Over  45  years  of   service 

1626  Orrington  Ave. 

UNiversity    4-0461 


Busy 


Bees 


For  Washing  Knowledge 
Use  Our  Laundromat  College 

Siu^y  IVhile  You  Wash 

CAMPUS  LAUNDROMAT 

833  Foster  DA  8-5049 


NORTH  SHORE  HOTEL 

DAVIS  STREET  AND  CHICAGO  AVENUE 

EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 

THE  NORTH  SHORE  HOTEL  welcomes  you  with   homelike  atmosphere  .   .    .  the 
charm  of  quiet  good  taste  that  endures. 

Guests  enjoy  the    dining  room  where  Fine  foods,  well  served,    are     of   tempting 
quality  and  variety. 

Also  for  those  who  would    like  quick  service,   don't   forget   our  Coffee   shop. 
Moderate  Prices. 

The  Grand  Ballroom,  the  Sunroom,  the  Fountain  Room  and  the  Lobby  are  notable 
for  their  excellent  appointments. 

Banquets,  Luncheons,  Teas,  Receptions 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS 
At  Reasonable  Prices 

For  your  particular  requirements  call  UNiversity  4-6400 
Frank  L.  Roberts,  Manager 
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UNIVERSITY  PLACEMENT  COUNSEL 

College 

and 

University  Trained 

Men  and  Women 


104    S.    Michigan 


RA  6-9368 


STUDENT  INDEX 


For  that  late  snack  .  .  . 
TODDLE  HOUSE 

Open  All  Night! 
1816  Sherman  Ave. 


Manufacturers  of 

QUALITY  ICE  CREAM 
SHERBETS  AND  FRAPPES 


BEATRICE  FOODS  CO. 

537  CiTSTER  Ave. 
EVANSTON,  ILL. 

UN  4-0987-8  UN  4-3220 


Brehm,  Nancy  E. 416 

Breitowich,  Judith  M 256 

Brenner,  Mildred  J 477 

Breslauer.  Barbara  A. 213 

Bressmer,  Mary  M. 447 

Brewer,  Elliot  477,486,  S.U 

Brewster,  George  W.  ,S29,  520,  531 

Bridgenian,    Richard     C 

- 350,  517,  557 

Bridges,  John  F 473 

Brif.  Gordon  A 330 

Briggs,   Carol    L,  440,546 

Brigham,    Dana   P.  _„  306,  557 

Brinkman,   Thomas   H 326 

Britten,  Gerald  H _ 

213,  363,  515,  546 

Broadbent.  Frank  W 337,556 

Brobst,  William  A 353,556 

Brock.  Dorothy  L 477 

Brock,  Marv  T 420 

Brock.   Richard   P .477 

Brock.   Virginia   H.  ._ 420,  496,  542 

Brodsky,   Libby  A 2-8 

Broker.  Bruce  .  309 

Bromwell,    John    B 213,322 

Broniienberg,  Louise  L 244 

Bronston,  Cynthia     419,476 

Brooke,  Frederick  W. 213 

Brooke,  Kenneth  E 330 

Brooks,  Jeanne  C. 431 

Brooks,  Julia  N.      411 

Brooks,  Malcolm  B 528,  546 

Brooks,  T 305 

Brosius,  Anne  S.  213,  432,  475,  491 

Browdy,   Jerad    D 368 

Browe,    Elaine   S 230 

Brown,  Altha   E 435,477,481 

Brown,  Archie  P ..  ._306 

Brown.  Barbara  D 256,423 

Brown,  Barbara  U 416 

Brown,    Beverly  A _  444 

Brown.  Charles  D 341,  517 

Brown,  Daria  ^ 325,  419 

Brown.    David   M _  .213,  325 

Brown,  Doris  J._ 276,  424,  473 

Brown.   Doris   L 285,  454,  481 

Brown.  James  R 317 

Brown.  Joyce  D.._ 431 

Brown.  Larry  H.  .213,  317,472,  550 

Brown,    Lewis   C 298 

Brown,  Mary  L 213,411 

Brown,    Michael    L 329,  496 

Brown.  Milton  J 313,531 

Brown,  Nancy  L 4ii 

Brown,  Nancy  230,427 

Brown,  Randolph  G ..  305 

Brown,  Rex  P.    .    238,273 

Brown,  Richard   K 314 

Brown.   Robert   E 205,383 

Browne.  Allen   M 362 

Browne.   David   E.  443 

Browne,  Patricia  J 230 

Browne,  Rosemarie 551 

Brownlee,   Nancy  J 411 

Brownstein,  Joan  443 

Broz,   John   S 213 

Brubaker,    Donald    L _..  366 

Bruce.  Fred  T.  ....    321 

Bruce.  Marjorie  M.     280,  486 

Brueske.  William  M..... 341 

Brumback.  Wilson  P.  322,  557,  582 

Brundage.  Susanne  J 423 

Brunkow.    Joyce    416 

Brunn.    Evelyn   J.   _.420 

Bruns.  Margaret     428 

Brusenbach,   Claire   „432,  542,  551 

Bruske,  Edward  H 306 

Brussolo.   John   A.  326 

Bryant,    Thomas    D 366 

Bryant,    Tom    T 244 

Bubolz,  Marianne  213 

Buchanan,    Don    N.  ..338 

Buchanan.  James  M 230,373 

Buck,  Bill  R.      ,109 

Buck.  Charles  W 557 

Buckler.  Beatrice  A 420 

Buckles,  Suzanne  .  416 

Budinger.  Ann  Frances  _. 274,  419 

Budinger.  Jane  M.    419 

Buehler,   Mignon   Y. 213 

Buffett,  Roberta  F. ...  416,  487,  517 

Buhner.    Carolyn   J.. 412,451 

Bullen,  Mary  A _ _.  213,  436 

Bunge,  Jean  W 411,  542 

Bunnage,  Nelson    477 

Bunnell,  Marguerite 213.  416 

Bunnell.    Robert   A 337,556 

Bunting,  William  L 213,294 

Burda,   Robert   W.^ 334 

Burger,    Robert    T .  3.^8 

Burgeson.  Carl  Wm.,  Jr.  ..  264,  326 

Burgess,    Earl    C.  „.314 

Burkart,  Bruce  H.  326 

Burke,  Margaret  J.      .     2'0 

Burkenroad.   Patricia  E.__238,  439 

Burkhardt,  Gus  F. ..    302 

Burkhardt.   Robert   R 309 

Burnett,  Gatha  L. 431,  522 

Burnett,  Wilbur  D. 337 

Burnett.   William  0 292 


Burns,   Clark    R 329 

Burns,   Joseph    J 361 

Burr,  Betty  N 444 

Burrows,    Earl    R 329,373 

Burson,    Patricia    A 390,373 

Burtwell,   Patricia  A. 

- -424,  491,  516,  531 

Burwell,  Faith  C 416,  450 

Busche,  Louis  R 353 

Bushyerger,  Ann 450 

Bussell,    Elaine    A 230 

Butcher,    Bonnie  L 412,451 

Butler,    Guy    L. 364 

Butterheld,  Wayne  W 273,337 


Caballero,  James  B 363 

Caddey,  Charles  G 309 

Cadwell,   Lawrence 472 

Cady,   Marilyn    R 419 

Cafferata,    Dolores    A 420 

Cahoon,  Robert  \ 298 

Caizza,  Marilyn  Joy  C 447 

Cain,  Jolin  M 244 

Cain,    Louvonn    P 424 

Caine,  William  C 329 

Calderwood,   Marelete  L.  415,  531 

Caldwell,  Henri   P 353 

Caldwell,   Patricia   R 213,  428 

Calhoon,  George  P 230 

Calhoun,  George  M 383 

Calvert,  John   F 472 

Cameron,  David  W. 354 

Cameron,  James  W 294 

Cameron,  Joan  C. 450 

Cameron,  Marjorie  H 230,440 

Cameron,   Nancy   A. 524 

Campbell,   Arthur   F 548 

Campbell.  Carol  B 256 

Campbell,  Jack  P. 366 

Campbell,  James  W 298 

Campbell,    Leon    E 305 

Campbell,  Marion  T 213,  440 

Campbell.  Marjorie  R. 419,451 

Campbell.  Ross  S.,  Jr.  244,  321,  547 

Cannon,  Constance  V 412 

Cannon,   Sara   P 297 

Cannon,  William  D 297 

Canon,  Hartman   B 317 

Cantwell,  Anne   E 213,416 

Cantwell,    Wendell    C 213,317 

Capper,  Holland   C 298,  557 

Caraway,  John  E 342,  544,  545 

Carey,   Betty   J. 230,  515 

Carey,  Robert  H.    334 

Carlini,  Richard   E 310,  .383 

Carlson,  Arthur  E 306 

Carlson,  Carlton  T 337 

Carlson,  Caryn  L 411,  451 

Carlson,  Norman  A 366,  476 

Carlson,  Raymond  264 

Carlson.  Richard  A 424,  557 

Carlson,   Rowena   K, 294,514 

Carlson,   Rudolph   E 244,294 

Carnahan,  Marjorie  B 477 

Carothers,  A.  J.,  Jr 338 

Carr,  Barbara  J 423 

Carr,   Claude    E.,    Jr 244,  555 

Carr,  Nancy  L 428 

Carroll.  Catherine _  230,  446 

Carroll,   Joan   W 213,423 

Carroll,   Paul   F.    .330,  400,  548,  582 

Carroll,  Stephanie  411 

Carroll.   William  H... 322 

Carroll,    William 264 

Carse,  James   B 297,  383 

Carson,   Barbara   R.  _ 436,  634 

Carson,  Kenneth   R 244 

Carson,    Robert    D 287,287 

Carter,  Helen  I 431 

Carter,    John   M. ._  534 

Carter,  Martha  L.  _ 244,  424 

Carter,  Martha  M 256,420,473 

Carter,  Mary  M. 213,  419 

Carter,  Phillip  L 360 

Caruso,  Ida  J 435 

Casey,  Pat 256,424 

Castle,  Conan  J _.  . ._  534 

Castro,  Peter  S 287,289,  549 

Caton,  Betty  F 480 

Catterson,  Robert  K _    

264,  322,  556,  582 

Cavaway.  John 517 

Cech.  Robert  A 322,  548 

Cedarstrom,  Jim  H 230,  390 

Ceglowski,  Marilyn  J. 446 

Cekan.   Paul   R.    360 

Century.  Theodore  H.       368 

Cernoch,  Rudy  G 270,325,373 

Chalmers,  Kenneth  K. 305 

Chambers.  Jean  M 412,  514 

Chambers,  Jerry  E _...362 

Chambliss,    Sally    A 213,416 

Chan.  Thomas       367 

Chandler.  Nicholas  301,383 

Chandler.  Theodore  A. 360 

Chanen,  Franklin  A. 318 

Chanen.   Philip  S 358 

Chang,  Walter  W 364 
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UNiversity  4-3300 


/^/^ 


Inc. 


Perfumes     *     Cosmetics 


ORRINGTON  &  CHURCH  *  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


STUDENT  INDEX 


Compliments  of 

A. 

W. 

ZENGELER     CO 

CLEANERS  -  DYERS 
on 

N.U. 

Campus  for  Over  20  Years 

809  Linden  Ave.                              Winnetka, 

m. 

LHffiBfiOS. 


The  Home  of 


DOUBLE-DECK  HAMBURGER 

and  DeUcLOus 

FOUNTAIN  TREATS 

2  STORES  IN  EVANSTON 

CONVENIENT  TO  THE  CAMPUS 

WeiKfRBIiOS. 

Victor-Everett-Richard 

'41         '43        '47 

1945  Central  St.  and  1  740  Sherman  Ave. 


Chapler,  Gail  L. 423, 

Chaplin.   Diana  L.    .„ 

Chapman,   Albert   S 

Chapman,  Dorothy  _„  213,424, 

Chapman,  Jean    276, 

Charles,  Dick  C 

Charles.  H.   .„     „.. 

Chatfield,    Richard    A 

Chatters,  Harriet  R.  ...,„_. 

Chaveriat,  John  W 

Chavkin,  Ruth  _„^      -.439.  516, 
Cheeseman,  Cora   M.  _      „„_ 

Cheeseman,  Elizabeth  M. 

Chen.   Chiadao  -_— _— 

Chenoweth,   \'ida  _    — _ 

Cheslev,    Dewavne   T 

Childe.  Mary  C. 213, 

Ching,  Janice  K.  L. „-„ — 

Chlebowski,  Richard  V.„_ 

Chochron.   Nicholas   R. 321, 

Chrissis,   Byron  J._. 

Christensen,   Glenn  M 

Christensen,  Robert  W 

Christopher,   Robert  P 

Christv,     Marianne  — 

..   .'„^.      244,431,496, 

Chuckas,    Mary    J 

Chun,  Danforth  . 

Chupp.  Carl   B.,  Jr. 

Churchill.   Clinton 

Ciekutis.  Julius 

Cimliffe,  Paul  . 


451 
213 
479 
446 
428 
305 
3:0 
279 
456 
213 
520 
446 
446 
550 
447 
477 
415 
448 
353 
373 
305 
314 
305 
.345 


-244, 


Claar.   Max    B.  „ 
Clanskv,   James   S, 

Clark,   Carol   E. 

Clark,   Dorothv   E - 

Clark.   John  M.      407, 

Clark.   Melvin   W 

Clark,  Suzanne  B. — 

Clarke,    Barbara   J 

Clarke.  William  D 

Claus,  Albert  C. 

Clayton,   Robert  A „ 

Clearman.  Ann   S. 

Cleator.  Thomas  J —  310, 

Cleaveland.  Richard  G. ._  389, 

Clemence.  Joan    M 

Clifford,  Nancy  J. 256. 

Clifford.  Robert 

Cline,   John   L 

Clock,  Wayne  A. 

Cloonan,    Tames   B 214. 

Close.  Jack  C. 285,  321. 

Coash.    Carlyle    J -. 

Coates.  Neligh  C 306,  525, 

Coates.    Robert    S. 

Cobb,  Horace   H.,  Jr 

Coble,   James   W 

Cocalas,  James 


Cocallas,    Tim  G. 

Cochran,  John  K. 

Cochran,  Nancy  A -^ 

Coffey.   Robert  L 214, 

Cole,    Donna  F 

Cole,  James  P _—  — 

Cole,  Mary  E 446,  480, 

Cole,   Preston 


Cole,  Theodore  F._   

Colebourn,  Victor  K. — 

Coleman,    Barry    G.      -.- 

Coleman.   Bernard  H.  ..  —  366 
Coleman,  Catherine  P.  _.  -  252, 

Coleman,   Walter  L.    — —„ 

Coleman.  William  S. — — 

Collen,  William 

Collias,  George  A.- 


Collier. Joel  D.. 
Collins,  Georgia  J. 
Collins,  Janie  _  _ 
Collins.  Julien  H., 
Colwell.  James  M. 
Comer.  Robert  W.  . 
Condon,  David  J. 
Condon,    Donald    S. 


Jr.. 


.  298 
.  290, 
,  416, 
244, 
„357, 


527 
427 
213 
363 
.314 
353 
549 
366 
305 
.436 
456 
554 
358 
213 
.448 
302 
213 
401 
454 
555 
549 
412 
416 
381 
486 
298 
337 
549 
301 
557 
549 
.321 
.480 
.361 
330 
.556 
.440 
361 
.477 
.477 
534 
.477 
.477 
.214 
.314 
547 
280 
362 
.325 
.477 
214 
383 
424 
456 
329 

sn 

360 
342 
.321 


Congreve,   Richard   N 

549 

Conkling.   Paul   L.  ... 

364 

Conlan,  John   B.  .. 

..   .  404 

514 

Connell,  William  F... 

.   .    360 

5.56 

Conner,    Berry,   Jr.  .._ 

..    244, 

3.01,  515 

554 

309 

Conner,    Melville    A.  . 

_....    305 

517 

Connor,  Michael  T.  .... 

358, 

5.57 

Conrad.   Donald   G. 

-    ^214 

.101 

Conrad,    Geraldine    F 

424 

Conrad.   Richard  A 

_..._  264 

342 

Conrad,  Velesca      

446 

Converse,   Jean   W. 

416 

Conlf,    rhnrle*;   M 

109 

Cook.  Elwyn  C.     _ 

214 

Cook,    Granger,   Jr. 

321 

401 

Cook,   Toann  .- 

256 

413 

Cook,  Ronald  W. 

298 

Cook,   William  A. 

.301 

4'1 

517 

Cooper,    Janvce    K.  ... 

.....230 

412 

Copin,   Charles   R. 

181 

Corbett,  M.   Lou    . 

4'1 

Corbin,    Harold    S.  . 

556 

Corcoran,  Cvnthia 

Corcoran.    Robert   H 317, 

Cords,    Ronald   L.._ 244, 

Cordiner,   Patricia  J 

Cork.  Herbert  V.,  Jr.  ^287,  288, 

Corley,  Glenna 

Cornell.  Conrad  F 

Cornell,    Robert   S 334, 

Cornwell.  Don  M 

Corson,  Charles  R .-.- 

Cosegila,   Joan   F. 274, 

Cotter.  Michelle  F 

Cottongim,  Helen  R 

1... 275,  448,  481, 

Cough,  Billie  A 

Coulter,  Robert  K.  214, 

Coultrip.   Richard   W 244, 

Coutouzis.  Michael  T 

Coutre,  Walter  J 

Covaro,  Frank  S 

Coverdale.  V. 

Covington,  Beverly  J 

Cowan.  Stanley  A 

Cox,   Kenneth   R 

Cox,   William   _ 

Covle,    Richard  H 230,302, 

Craft,  Philip  G 341, 

Craig,  Barbara  A 214, 

Craig,    Martha   J. 


^360, 
.  297, 


256, 


Craig,   Thomas   A 

Craigo,   Lelia  F 

Crail.    Jerry    L.      

Crandall.  Alan  W.  _ 
Crawford,  Gerald  S.. 
Crawford.  Richard  A 
Crawford.  Robert  F._ 

Creed,  Robert  E.  _. 

Criswell,  Elizabeth  V 214, 

Crocker,  Walter  C 

Croll,  Robert  F. 

Cronin.   Daniel    L 

Cross,   Lois   A. 

Cross,  Wayne   B 

Crouch,  Janet  M ^-— 

Crowe.  Patricia  G 444,452, 

Crowell.  .Tacquelyn      

Crowley,  Cornelius  C 

Crowley,   Daniel   J 

Crown,   Bernice   R -~ 

Crumley,  James  A 274, 

Gulp,   WilUam    11 ---245, 

Cummins,  Joan    — -.  iM.ti/, 

Cunliffe,  Paul  R.,  Jr. 

Cunningham,  James  H. —  -«, 
Cunningham,  John  C .  _  — 
Cunnington,   George   K.,  Jr.  _ 

Cunnington.  William 

Curotto.   Louis    D 

Currier,  Alice  J. - 

Curry,  Martha  J. «1 

Currv,  Richard  G^ 245, 

Cutler,  Corinne  K "'S^, 

Czajka,  Dorice  M 

Czech.   Arlene   A 

Czerwinski,  Roman  K 


.464 
486 
363 
.419 
326 
301 
549 
389 
306 
.337 
428 
230 

527 
230 
32? 
362 
321 
,357 
.314 
280 
297 
,325 
326 
477 
491 
547 
431 
214 
252 
449 
411 
214 
477 
381 
345 
364 
547 
329 
.362 
,244 
440 
383 
,424 
524 
449 
309 
.364 
.274 
310 
329 
494 
,362 
305 
298 
337 
.'02 
314 
435 
450 
302 
421 
452 
435 
.360 


Dahl,  Harold  J 

Dahlberg,    Eleanor   L. — 

Dahlstrom,  D.  A.  _ 

Daidone.  Antonio  r 

Dailv,  Eunice  A. 

Daley.   Dolores  D 

Dalton.    Ian    R 

Dalv,  Elizabeth  A 

Damm,    Charles    L 

Damon.    John    D. 

Dampman,   Ann    b. 

Dang,    Richard    W 

Daniel.  Ben  W 

Danielson.  Gustav  A.  .-^- 
Dannenberg,  John  t.,  jr. 

Dansker.  Emil 

Darbv,  Maria  M._- 

Darlington.    John   < 

Dasher.    Jo    A. 

Dashing.  Meta  O. .- — 

Daugherty,  Dorothy  L.  _ 

Daust,  Peter  K. 

Davenport,  Bettie 

David.  Diane  G.  _ 

Davidson,   Richard 

Davies,  Roger  B 

Davis,  Betty  A 

Davis,   B.    Anne 

Davis,  Daniel  T.  _. 

Davis,  Elizabeth  A 

Davis.    James   H 

Davis,    Jean 

Davis,   Jeff.   Jr.  ,-. 

Davis,   John  \V 

Davis,  Lola  M. 


uavis,   i.oia  «i. 

Davis,   Ma^ydeajm^--^- 

Davis,  Mary  L 

Davis.  Marylynn 

Davis,  Richard  E 


_._314 
_  456 
_549 

245 

436 

428 

551 

214 

^  ...400 
366,  472 
431,  490 

364 

,305.  373 
238.  273 
_  .  314 
252,  486 
_444,  451 

354 

214 

_238 
256,  428 
361,  515 
444,480 

; 443 

.141 

245 

230,  439 
436,  551 
.214.  557 

440 

214 

-477 

,309,  503 

238,  273 

320 


440.  552 

419,  542 

214.  419 

_  273 
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Evanston 


Northwestern 


Growing  Together  what  makes 

Evanston  grow  and  prosper?  Not  one  single  element,  but  a  number 
of  forces  .  .  .  Northwestern  University  with  its  high  academic  stand- 
ards . . .  Evanstonians  with  their  community  spirit  and  civic  pride  .  .  . 
and  business  concerns  such  as  Lytton's,  which  has  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  community  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  all  of 
these  forces  working  together  in  a  common  effort. 

Now,  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading  universities  observes  its  cen- 
tennial, we  at  Lytton's  look  forward  to  even  more  promising  years  for 
all,  in  Evanston's  march  of  progress.  Congratulations,  Northwestern 
University  on  your  100th  birthday! 


%^#>. 


Ready  This  Fall  — 

LYTTON'S  New 

Evanston  Store 
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CAMPBELL  OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Always  in  perfect  taste — 

HALLMARK  CARDS 

— -Jor  every  occasion 

School  Supplies,  Gifts,  Social  Stationery 
609  Davis  St.  Evanston 


STUDENT  INDEX 


"r/ie  House  of  Cards" 

DAVIS  CARD  SHOP 

Special  Service  on  Fraternity  and 
Sorority  Printing 

Cards  for  Every  Occasion 

614  Davis  St.  Evanston  UN  4-7711 


Deady.    Barbara   M 214,  420 

Deakter,  Kalmaine  .  439 

Deal.    Barbara   R 256,  443 

DeBear.   Larrye   D.  -    - _         252 

DeBellis,  Lawrence  C.  —  245,362 

Decker,  Rae  J 230,446 

Dedekam,   Robert   C.     - 302 

DeGroote,  Raymond   P..-^  245.  362 

Dehinten.  Byrd  F 245 

Delaval.  Melvin  J. 373 

Dellefield,    Larry    H 390 

DelRosario,    Lourdes   —  _  551 

Deltondo,  Clara  M.  450,  545 

Delug^ach,  Minda  F. 439 

Demichele.   Henry   A 334 

DeMint,   Joan   L 256.420 

Demos.  Joy  T..„      -  290 

Dempelein.  Ronald  W 357 

Dempsey,    Carol    D.  „ 245,416 

Davison.  Robert  W _  298 

Dawes,  Elizabeth  D 440.  487 

Dawlay.  Donna  G.    _..  415.  450 

Davison.  M.   Christine 230.419 

Davis.   William   J. 477 

Demyan.  Edward  O 305.383 

Denfeld.   Helga    E 444.  522 

Denraan.    Carl    S. 306 

Dennett,  Bruce  C. 353 

Dennison.    Dalphine   H 477 

Denzler.  Edward  H 342 

DePaul,    Rosemarv    J 432 

Derge.  David  R.,  jr.  _ 354 

DeRoo.   Richard  A. 479 

DeRoulet,    Philip   H.  _ „358,  554 

DeSchryver,  Alan  D. _.  354 

DeShone.  Thomas  J _  238.  528 

DesWarte.   Mrs.   E. 522 

DesTerreick,    Robert    306 

Dethke.   Edward  J 264.362 

Dettman,   Gale    L.  „ 238,  345 

Devcr.   John   A 289 

Devlin.    Edward   J 297 

Devlin.  Jordan  E 290,486.550 

Dew.  Stuart  .„     .    516 

Dewey.    John    D 277.349 

DeWolf.   Guy 294,  556 

Dewsberrv.    Arthur    F.  

287.  288.  325.  477,  530,  548 

DiBona.   Samuel   J.,  Jr _.  305 

Dick,    Raymond    D 214.363 

Dick,  Roger  H. ._ 329,514 

Dickerson,  Richard  F 245,310 


Dickinson.  Roger  F 306 

Dickinson.    Rogerta   M 411 

Dickshinski.   Joseph   L 214 

DiCosola,    Frances    S 451 

Dieball,  Donald  E.  „. 214 

Dietmeier.    Mary    Alice 214 

Dietz,  Arthur  M 555 

Dictz.   Carl    C 320 

Dietz.    Richard   A 305 

Dille.   Letitia  A 257,  424 

Dillon,   Bette  M. 230,  446 

Dimmick,    Ralph   E 281 

Dirks,  Dick     366 

Dittmar.   Philip  H. 555 

Dittmer.    Dianne  M 230,  432 

Dittmer.  Lvnnette  432 

Ditzler.  Robert  L 298 

Divita.  Jack  S. 317 

Dix,  Frances  A. 424 

Dix,    Margaret    L 

^--230,  276,  427,  518,  534 

Dixon,  Richard  J. 334,  358 

Dobbins,  George  W 363,  477 

Dobbrunz.  Harry  C 214 

Doberstein,  Walter  R 439 

Dodge,  Robert  L 306 

Doe,  John 297 

Doebler,  Paul  D 486 

Doering.  Joyce   . 454 

Dolevs,    Ernest   J. 346 

DoHens,  Marilyn  S 431 

Dolphin,  James  R 298 

Domann.  Virginia  A.  230,  428,  494 

Dorabek,  John  J 354 

Domroes.  Paul  K 306,  555 

Doner.    Royal    D. 349 

Donnelly.  Elwin  W.,  Jr._214,  317 

Donnelly,   Helen   A 412 

Donnelly,   Mary  C 419 

Donnelly,   Richard  F _ 294 

Donnersberger,    Fred    G._230,  373 

Dorjahn.  A.  P 290 

Dorjahn.  Vern 389 

Dorn.  Charles  R 317 

Dorn.   James    D 302,  525 

Dorroll.  John   P. .  383 

Dorst.  Kenneth  R 230,518 

Dotter.  James   E .'01 

Douglas.  Joan  L. —    — 238 

Douglas.  Kenneth   R..  Jr. 321 

Douglas.  Peter  G 245.  297 

Douglass,  Joan  E. 412 


DON  W.  SAVILLE  .  .  . 

the  man  to  see  for  the  RIGHT  flowers 

for  every  occasion extends 

CONGRA  TULA  TIONS  to  Northwestern 

on  completion  of  a  hundred  years  of 

progress  in  education 


LONDON  FLOWER  SHOP 


Close  to  the  center  of  things 

1712  Sherman  Avenue 

Flowers  Telegraphed  Everywhere 
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LOOHIDG  BflCH 

ovERiooyfeRS 


Lord's  congratulates  Northwestern 
University  for  its  long  record  of  out- 
standing leadership  and  service  to 
American  education,  for  100  years 
of  splendid  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity of  Evanston. 


^^ 


5^tRN 


OlO     COLiI 


1851-l9«il 


%rEv*^ 


THE    STORE    OF 
FASHION     AND 
QUALITY  FOR         . 
SEVENTY  YEARS  ^ 


DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Davis  and  Orrington — Evanston 
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^ 

i 

SAIL  RAT  T,Y 

Over    half    a    century    of    textbook 
knowledge   means  that  every   N.U. 
textbook     is     here     when     Patricia 
Szymanski    and    Janet    Wyszcwasti 
need  them. 

Chandler's 

FOUNTAIN  SQUARE 
EVANSTON 

SUCCESSFUL  DENTISTS 
know  that  from  experience  that  it  pays  to 
use    precious    gold    .    .    .    Yes,    they    say 


to  their  dealer  and  to  their  laboratory 


OFFICE  AND   PLANT 
1900  WEST  KINIIf  STREE 


REFINERS  IMFIIS. 
CHICAGO    22.  IlLINOIS 


STUDENT  INDEX 


Down.  Alfred  G.     264,  287,  288,  548 

Downev,  Eileen  M 245 

Do  vie,  Harry  G i57 

Dovle,  James   E -  549 

Dovle.   Patricia  F 285,479 

Dovle.  William  B 341 

Doyne,  William  R „  528 


292,  525 

305 

435 

383 

412 

334 

.  264,  554 

435 

.  326,  525 

.  334,  494 

557 


Drais,  James  A.,  Ill- 

Drangsholt,  H.  — 

Draper,    Dorothy    M.- 

Draper,   Lewis  F. 

Draper,  Nanette  S 

Drechsler,  James 

Dresely,  John  W. 

Drews,   Cynthia  A 

Drews,  David  H. 

Dreyer.    Adolf    F 

Dreyfus,    Daniel    A.- 

Drinkall,  Barbara  477 

Drucker,  George  W.,  Jr 318 

Drysdale,    George   W 301 

Dubee,   Charles   P 245,  338 

Dubin.    Howard    S 486,  490 

Dubnow,    Rita 4,!9 

DuBois,  James   C 302 

DuBrow,  Ronald  N 486 

DuBrown,  Zerna 443 

.360,  480,  528 

277 

373 

214,  366 

309,  472 

480 

.  401 


Duckw^orth,  Gene  R.. 

Duff,    Louis   J 

Duffill,  .John  W.     

Dugan,  Richard  F 

Duggan,  Donn  W 

Duggan,   Priscilla  A._ 

Dumont,   Douglas  _    

DuMontelle,  Gail  W. 

245,314,534,547 

Dunbar,  Nancy  A. 

427,  541,  542,  551 

Dunbar,    Suzanne    M _  214,  411 

Dunham,  Gene  „ 477 

Duncan,  James  H 326,  548 

Duncan,   John    D. 338 

Dunham,  Martha  A. 456 

Dunham,   Spencer  F 317 

Dunigan,  Claire  E 454 


Dunkelberg,  Marilyn  S.- 

Dunlap,  Dan  L.  „. 

Dunn,   Abraham   G.,   Jr._ 

Bruce    E,        

Courtland   E 


-230,  415 

360 

305 

545 

294 


Dunn 
Dunn 

Dunn,   Richard   A 277 

Dunne,  Jacqueline   L 214,  428 

Duskin,   Ruth   S 443,451.486 

Dve,  Beverly  J 230,423 

Dve,  Prudence  S 423,  450 

Dyer,    Harold    E 321,373 

Dyer,  Mariam  Jane 


214,  415,  544,  545 

Dysart,  Norma  G 231.  428 

Dzur,  Albert  A 214,350 


358, 


E 

Earnhart,   Edgar  A. 

Earp,    Samuel    A 

Easley,    Barbara 

Eaton,    Gregory    S 349 

Eaton,  William  J 279,  486, 

Ebel,    Richard    342 

Ebert,   Arthur  L 214, 

Ebling.    Gordon 366, 

Eck,    Ronald 

Eckerling,    Roslyn 

Eddy,    Roderick 


Edgar,  Raphael   David 

Edmond,   Winston 

Edmonds.  Leland  C 

Edmondson.  Hugh     . 

Edwards,  Angela   G 214, 

Edwards,  Barbara  J 280. 

Efron,  Lois     

Egeland,   Mary  J 214,454, 

Egeland,  Sylvia  L 454, 

Eggerss,  Ernst  A 

Eginton,   Robert  M 321, 

Ehlers,    Robert    S 

Ehrhart,  Robert  R 297. 

Eide.  Lilly 

Eiffert.  Louis  A. 

Eimers.    Betty   J 


557 
321 
415 
528 
494 
525 
302 
459 
245 
476 
297 
361 
.214 
321 
366 
550 
456 
443 
477 
477 
366 
515 
214 
525 
454 
366 


231,  416,  515,  522, 

Eisele,  Karl  F.       ^.. 

Eitel,  Winifred  J. 444, 


Ekedahl,  Joanne  H., 

Ekstrand,  Lois 

Ekstrom.  Verner 

Elder.   Virginia 


-454, 
-214, 
-231, 


-298, 


Eliel,  Lambart  F.  245,  366,  515. 

Elliott.    Lila    J 

Elliott.   Marilyn   A.- 
Ellis.   Joe    Stearns 

Ellis.  Robert  H 

Ellmore.   Toanne 

Else,   Willis   I 

Elster,  Lois  C. 

Elworthv,    Robert   W, 
Ely,    Gwvnn    E, 


.238, 
-342, 


Emery,   Robert   W 

Emich,  Thomas   E 

Emma,  Joseph 264,  330^ 


231, 
245, 
292, 


624 
245 
454 
231 
547 
363 
412 
546 
.436 
424 
321 
420 
416 
477 
431 
273 
423 
305 
401 
549 


Emmett,    Robert    C. 
Emoff,   Robert  K, 
Emrich,   Elizabeth 
Endicott,   Freud  S. 
Endres,   John    F.  „ 
Endress,  Patricia  H. 
Engelhard,    Consance 
Engelland,  Arthur  E. 
Engelland,  Ethel 


214 
,  450 


Engelman  Jeannette  . 

._    257,  415,  544,  545 

Engelmann,  Manfred  D 214,  361 

Englehart,  Patrick  T 362 

Epstein,  Don 318 

Erb,   Patricia 416,  517 

Erb,  Paul  W 476,  549 

Erickson,  Aline  C 215,419,  542 

Charles  A 298,  383 


Erickson 
Erickson 
Erickson 


Geraldine   H.  -  215,424 
Isabel    M._215,  434,  515 

Erickson,  Jacqueline  L 436 

Erickson,   Robert   P 549,  557 

Erkert,  James  S 245,  294,  503 


Erkert,  Roger  W.- 
Erkes,  Donald  H.- 
Ernst. Harry  W.. 


,  294,  516 

,  215,  318 

.  334,  486 

.  325,  525 

358,  549 

-252,301 

,  423 

_479 


Errant,  James  W 

Eshleman,    Dean 

Eskey,  Kenneth  D 

Essez,   Earah  C. „ 

Etheridge.  Marilyn  L.. 
Etzenhouser,  Barbara  D...  424,  514 

Evans,  Ann   „   285,  447 

Evans,  James  B 215 

Evans,  Janet  L 415,  479 

Evans,  Marjorie  E 450 

Evans,  Nancy 215,  431 

Evans,   Raymond  A.^^_257,  373 

Evans,  Thomas   477 

Eynon,  Nancy  G 432 


Faber,  Mary  Ann_. 

Fachet,  Robert  F 

Fagan,  Sylvia  

Fagen,  David  L.- 


.  215,  416 
—555 


_257,  454 

-_„---. 363 

Fagerstrom.  Edmond  A .  306 


Fahey.   Margaret  A. 

Faier.  Martin  M 

Fairlie.   John   A 

Falkenhayn,   Edward 

Fallis.  James 

Farfan.  William  

Farias.  Edwardo 

Farley.  Raymond  . 
Farmer,  Martin  E.. 


.  215.  436 
-231,  313 

252 

„215,  322 

309 

314 

551 

297 

556 


Farnsworth,  Robert  S 

—   - „ 530,  547,  548 

Farr,   Nellie   L 480 

Farr,  Sally 427 

Fatio,  Maurice 337 


Faulkner,  Margery  J 

Fay,  Nancy  E. 

Feigel.    Donald   R 

Feirich.  John  C 

Feit.  Patricia  

Feldman,  Lawrence  „ 

Feldon,   Richard  

Feldt.   Fred 

Felkner.  Alta 

Fell,  Jack  W.. 


_-  -  231 
-252,  431 
_  ,  -  337 
.  329,  491 

531 

-313,  395 
-309 


231 

.  432,  450 
_330 


Felter,  James   B. 349,  528 

Feltman.   Terome  M 368 

Fendley.  John  P 305,390 

Fenner,  Ruth 285,291,432 

Ferguson,     lanet 215,  428 

Ferguson.    Jean 252,  431,  515 


Fetz,    Betty 

Fetzen,    Richard 

Feuillan.    Diane 

Fidler.    Harold 

Fiedler.    Jean 

Fiedler.    Joan 

Field.     Dorothy 

File.    Thomas 

Fincham,    Dallas 

Finesman.  Annette - 


.  464 

317 

424 

329 

436 

.  436,  517 

435 

.  _360 


257,  477 

„...- 439 

Finkelstein.  Marshall  - 313 

Finnegan.    William  _  330,  516,  554 

Firth,  John   L 281 

Fischer.  George 294 

Fischer.    Gilbert 362 

Fischer.    Henry 264,476 

Fischer.   Nancy  J 411 

Fischer,  Robert 395 

Fishel,  James 318 

Fisher,    Fred 238 

Fisher,    Judith 443 

Fisher.    Mary    E 440 

Fisher,  Mary  L 423 

Fisher,  Nancy  C.  -,      257,  420,  423 

Fisher,    Paul 287,  288,  348,  530 

Fisher,  Ralph 306 

Fisher.   Roger 310 

Fisher.    Walter 390 

-318,  525 
-476,  486 
468 


Fishman.  Howard- 
Fishman.  Marion- 
Fitzgerald,  Betty- 
Fitzgerald,    Laurine 


.215,  276,  435,  468,  491 
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Elizabeth  De  Bourge 

ELECTROLYGIST 

Multiple  Needle  Method 

Removal  of  Superfluous  Hair 
Office  Hours 
10  A.M.  to  5  P.M. 
And  By  Appointment 

Phone  Room  316 

UNIVERSITY  4-2444  1618   Orrington  Ave. 

Evanston,  111. 


FELTMAN  &  CURME 

1623  Orrington   Ave. 


SHOES 


Evanston  s  finest  Shoe  Store 
for  the  entire  Jamily 

25  Conveniently  Located  Chicago  Stores 


This  Year  and  Every  Year .  . .  Northzvestern  Girls 
are  outstanding  among  Patricia  Stevens  Models 

PATRICIA  STEVENS 

Finishing  School  for 
Models  and  Career  Girls 

CENTRAL  CASTING  AGENCY 


National  Headquarters 
State-Madison  Building 
22  West  Madison  Street 


CHICAGO 


STate  2-9100 


ADRIAN  FALCON 
\  now 

"Miss  Windv  Citv" 


P.S.  Write  or  phone  STate  2-9100 
for  vour  free  copy  of  PATRICIA 
STEVENS  new'  book  "THE 
MODEL  WAY,"  or  visit  PA- 
TRICIA STEVENS  at  22  West 
Madison  Street  personally.  Learn 
how  vou  can  be  registered  for 
professional  modeling. 

AMERICAS  LARGEST  MOST  FULLY  EQUIPPED  COAST  TO  COAST  ORGANIZATION 
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ARTISTS 
SUPPLIES 


AND 

PICTURE 
FRAMING 


STUDENT  INDEX 


We  carry  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete assortments  from  which  you 
may  make  your  selection. 

Our  service  and  prices  will  meet 
with  your  approval. 

FAVOR  RUHL  &  COMPANY 
INC 

HOME  OF  THE  ARTIST 

425  South  Wabash  Ave. 

Har.  1340 


Cover  Makers  for 

Your 

Syllabus 


THE 

S.  K.  Smith  Co. 

2857  North  Western  Ave. 
Chicago  18 


Flack,    Charles    H._ 

Flagg.    Mary    G 

Flagg,  Merle  _  . 


-301,  334 

238 

534 

Flaherty,    Kenneth 330 

Flaherty,    Thomas 270,279,330 

Flakus,     Walter 215 

Fleckenstein,    Lillian 

231,  431,  473,  531,  542 

Fleckenstein,    Lois 431,451,542 

Fleming,    Margaret 419 

Fleming,  Thomas 366 

Flint,    Daniel 330,  516,  545,  571 

Flint.  Nancy 215 

Floodstrand,  Robert 334 

Flowers,    Richard 404,  373,  551 

Fluegge,    Frederick 

„  264,  287,  530,  549 

Fogelson,    Floyd 368 

Fogelson,    Lawrence 361,  368 

Foley,    William  — 322,  383,  525,  555 

Foote,    Ethel 534 

Foran,    Patricia 420 

Fobes,   Gladys 281,477 

Forbes,    Hazel 215,  440 

Forbes,    Lyman 310 

Ford,     David 301 

Ford,    Lucille 420 

Ford,    Patricia 444,456 

Forester,    Jean 436 

Forney,    James 245,  329 

Forrdrescher,  Audrey  252,  280,  436 

Forrest,    Patricia 415 

Fors,    Eric 362,  486 

Forsyth,     Roland 245,294 

Foss,     Burton 305 

Foss,   Naydne 416 

Fossen.  Daghnn-trygve 551 

F*oster,  Barbara 450 

Foster,    Marjorie 280 

Foster,    Nancy 423 

Foster,   Paul 292,  401 

Fotheringham,    Tom ...349,  479,  516 

Foufas.    Plato 301 

Fouts,    James 480 

Fowler,  Shirley 444 

Fox,    David 313 


Fox,  Edward  A._ 
Fox.    Edward    J.-. 

Fox,    Patricia 

Foy.    Geraldine_ 


.  297 
.297 
.  423 


276,  440 

Fraider,    Frank  _ 306 

Framburg,   Raymond 366,  555 

France,     Newell 215,345 

Francis,  Patricia  L 531 

Frank,    Bernard 313,  406 

Frank,  Elinor 215 

Frank.    Helen 439 

Frank,    Lvall 215,429,373 


F"ranke.  Elizabeth- 
Frankel,    Bruce- 
Franklin.  Ellen- 
Franklin.    Joan... 


._428,  518 
-313 


443 

473,  490 

Franklin.    Martha 257,428 

Eraser,    Mary-_ 215,  477 

Franzier,    Frances— -447 

Freeburg,    Robert  302,  305,  404,  555 

Freeland,    Donald 215,  310 

Freeman,     Joan— .    428 

Freeman,     Patricia 231,416 

Freeman,    Robert _.318 

Frei.     Jamet 215,415 

French.    Taylor_ 301 

Frey,    John-. 215 

Friedman,    V'arda 238 

Frisbey,  Howard 517 

Frisina.  James 294 

Friss,    Thomas ...    338 


Frith,    Shirley - 


432,  458 
.  —  487 
245,  294 

432 

._  -  444 


215,411 


Fritzgerald.     Betty. 

Frizzell,    Dale 

Frobase,    Nancy 

Frost,     Carol 

Fry,   Janet 

Frye,   Helen .432,  522,  571 

Fugelso,   Peter 292 

Fulenwider,    John 264,  326 

Fulghum.  Alice 238 

Fuller.   Margie 427 

Fulton.     Martha... 424 

Fulton.    Patricia 436 

Fung.     Irena -4S4 

Funk,    Martha . 215.423 

Funston,  Norma 419.  451 

Furlan.    Andrew 350,  528 

Furlong,   Harry 310 

Furst,  Joan 215 


Gabelic.   Louis 301 

Gablin,    Wayne.. 245 

Gabor,    Annemarie 452,  526 

Gaden,  Gertrude 428 

Gafney,    Patricia ,450 

Gage.  Donald    . 285,549 

Gajewski,   Edwin 273 

Gallaher,    Julie  .. 231,  423 

Gallaway,  Lowell ..  557 

Galvin,   James 321,401 

Gambill.    Delbert 301 


Gamble,    Robert 264,  366 

Gammon,    Diane 431 

Garabedian,  Nancy 215 

Garbe,     Betty 450 

Gardner,    Alice 456 

Gardner,    John 305 

Gardner,    Max 321,525 

Garner,    Susan 447 


Garner,  Vincent 

Garrigues,    Charles. 
Garrison,    Marjorie. 

Garton,    Nancy 

Gates,   Robert  . 
Gatter,   Fred 


_245,  314 

358 

257 

-.231,  419 


Gauerke,    James 

Gauss,     Joanne 

Gavin,    Lorraine 

Gaw,    Charles— 

Gawronski,  Daniel- 
Geannopulos,  Nick- 
Gebauer,    Cynthia. 


.  264 

326,  557 

-305,  494,  516 

215,  431 

412.  522 

326,  548 

361 

325 


.-  456,  473,  475,  550,  551 

Gebhart,     Georgina 257,412 

Gee,    Joseph   .    333 

Gehlert,  William  - 
Geiman,  J.  Robert 
Gelfand,     Miriam  _. 

George,  Shirley 

Gerber,     Gerald 


555,  582 

322 

439 

436 

360 

435 
301 
.447 


Gerhardt,  Nancy 

Gericke,    Edward 

Gerlach.  Christamarie .. 

Gerlach.     Llovd 252,329,486 

Gerst,     Paul  - 264,  297,  555 

Gerstenfeld.   Gerald 245,368 

Gescheidle.  Barbara 431 

Gianakopulos,   Estelle—   _   _  440 

Gianas.    Peter 215,  305,  515 

Giannos,    Theony ,517 

Gibbard.    Patricia 215,436 

Gibbon,   Roberta 415 

Gibbons,    James 285 

Gibbons,     Weir-  338,  383,  544,  545 

Gibbs,    Barbara 415 

Gibson,  Carolyn _412,  517 

Gibson,    Mart     516,550,571 

Giesen,    Richard 534 

Gifford.    Cedric 472,  557 

Gilbert,    Earl 518 

Gilbert,   Raymond 245,  318 

Gilbert,   Robert 354,516 

Giles,    Norman 358 

Gill.    Martha 271,  448.  534 

556 

.  428 
.  342 
_454 
.  353 
_447 
_215 
-412 
.  517 
..547 
-313 
-231 
-215 


Gillespie,   James 

Gillespie,  Janet 

Gillespie,   Norman 

Gillies,     Norma 

Gillies,    Wallace 

Gil  ling.  Mary 

Gilman,    Albert 

Gilmore.     Ronny 

Gilthane.   Mary   J 


Gimbel 
Gimbel 
Gimbel 
Gimpel, 
Gingras 


Jule        — 

Lowell  - 

William. 

Jean 

John 


383 

285 


Giordano.    Nancy  _ 

Girton.    Bruce    . 245,515,528 

Giusfredi.   Albert 390 

Givler,     Walter 330 

Gladson.    Martha 215,423 

Gladstein.    Toni 439 

Gladstone,   Houle 477 

Glanzman.     lau .^34 

Glaser,    Mitchell 555 

Glaser.    Rollin 329 

Glasier,    Mary 443,  451 

Glass,    Charles 362 

Glass,  Vivian 215,  454 

Glasser,    Tune    257 

Glatte,    Dianne 415 

Glaubke,    Joan , 440 

Glazowski,  Ray.-        314 

Gleson.     Newton-264,  326,  530.  545 

Glenn.  Howard ,350 

Glenn.  Ruth 448,477 

Glennie,  James 285,310 

Glicksman,  Joan  215,  454,  547 

Glieberman.   Noreen   257,  443 

Globus,  Albert 357 

Glomstead.  Roger       .-  301 

Glotfelty.  Phyllis  231.276,432,494 

Glover.    Geraldine    238 

Glyman.  Donald  -. 3,37 

Gnaedinger.  Richard 297 

Goder.  Thomas ,  317 

Godman,   Carl     245,366,554 

Gold,  .Jacqueline 439 

Gold,  Lessing 368 

Goldberg,  Howard 318 

Goldberg.    Paul        368 

Goldberg,    Richard 215,  285.  ,368 

Goldberg.  Victor .368 

Golden,   Charlotte  447,  526,  527 

Golden,   Grant 387,  389 

Goldman,    Eve 531 

Goldman,   Gene 318 


Goldstein,  Edwin     . 
Goldstein,  Raphael 


368 

318 
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MERCOID 

AUTOMATIC   CONTROLS 


FOR  THE  HOME  /JND  JND US TR  Y 


Complete  cdtdlog  sent  upon  request 


THE    MERCOID    CORPORATION  •  4223    BELMONT  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  •  41  ■  ILLINOIS 
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A  Campus  Rendezvous 

Since  the 

"CLASS  OF  '36" 

Discovered 

The  Big  Dipper 

Across  from  Willard 
Ice  Cream  and  Good  Things  to  Eat 


STUDENT  INDEX 


Goldstein,  Sheila  - 
Goldstine,   Robert 

Goll,  Herbert  

Gollan,   Joan   

Collier,  Gerald  

Gollob,  Marvin 

Golterman,   Ralph 

Gomersall,  Earl  

Conner,  Clarissa  

Gonzaloz,   Mila  — 

Coo,  Kenneth 

Good,    William   

Goodale,  Anne  

Goode,  Mark 

Goodell,  George  

Coodell,    Robert    

Goodman,  Gloria  

Goodrich,  Jean 

Gordner.  Sally 


443 

_290,  313 
_306,  383 

424 

472 

245 

_264 


_245,  383 

534 

446 

245 

-215,477 
-252, 431 

318 

555 

310 


Green,  Douglas  

Green,  Joanne  

Green,    Patty   

Green,   Suzanne 

Greenbaum,  Neil 

Creenberg,  Francis 
Greenberg,  Marvin 

Greene,   Armin 

Greene,  Catherine  _ 

Greene,  George  

Greene,   Marilyn 

Greenlee,  Thomas 


-321 


-361 


-423,  451 
-423,  451 

368 

238 

-318 


-216,  318 
-231 


450 

-436,  547 
_450 


-257,  439 
_292 


IREDALE  STORAGE  &  MOVING  CO. 

Local  and  Long  Distance  Moving 
EVANSTON 

WINNETKA 

HIGHLAND  PARK 
Agent  Allied  Van  Lines  LAKE  FOREST 


Gordon,   Beatrice  

Gorman.  Bob  _„ 

Goto.  Esther    446,  477,  479 

Gottemoller,  John 264,  549 

Gotterraeyer,   Ruth 412,451 

Gottlieb,  Arlene   ___^_ 443 

Gough,  Carol 215,424 

Gould.  Lewis 318,  517 

Graat.  Thoree 551 

Grabert,    Celine 432 

Graef,   John 317 


Grafke,  William  _ 
Graham,  Annette 

Graham,  Helen   

Grahn.  Carol   ., 

Grant.  Elizabeth  _ 

Grant,   Kelly  

Grant,  Robert 

Grashorn,  Lester  _ 
Grasse,  Raymond  . 
Gravenites.    Nick 

Graves,  Robert 

Gray,   Anna  — 

Gray,   Donald  — __ 

Elaine 

Marceline  _ 
Patricia  __ 
Richard 


,294,  525 
216 

.-  275,  446 

216 

452 

322 

525 


-309 


Greenspahn,  Melvyn 
Greenspan,  Marshall  _ 

Greenwood,  Evelyn 

Greeve,  John  — „. 

Gregory,   Ann  H.. 

Greig,    Richard   

Grenley,  Don  

Gresens,  Herbert  -_ 

Gresham,  Neal  

Gretler,  William 

Greve,  John  — 

Gridley,  Alice   

Griffin,  Kenneth  _ 
Griffin,  Nicholas  _ 
Griffin,   Rosemary 

Grimes,  Elaine 

Grimshaw,  Roger  .. 
Griswold,    David   „ 

Griswold,  Gene 

Crohn,  Carol 

Gromer,  Jean 
Gronlund,    Gerald 
Groot,  J, 
Gross,  James 
Gross,  Jay 
Grossman,  Fred 


350 

-431,  450,  531 
-338 


,231,  361 
-313 
.358 
-477 
_423 
.264 
-309 
-301,373 

557 

-337,  582 

285 

-416,  542 

245 

338 

428 

-423 


245,  358 
216,  330 

415 

467 

,432 


-216,  322 

361 

216,  290 
305 


Gra, 
Gray 
Gray 
Gray 
Gray 
Gray. 


-294,  548,  582 

257,  439 

412 

444 


Grossman,  Herbert  L.  252,  486,  557 

Grossman.    Wilraa   216 

Grottke,  Robert  246,302,503 

Grow,  Harry  „_„ 342 


Grubb,  Barbara 

Grube,  James  

Gruber,   Mollye 


Roland 
Walter 


Grayson,    Herbert 

Grayson,  John  

Greear,    Betsy 

Green,    Arthur    B.„ 


216 

-298,549 

334 

-317,  395 


-.231,362,515 

423,  450 

-„._  326,  582 


419 

358 

547 

Grueb.  Maxine 280,  432,  468.  551 

Grueskin,   Earle  „ 313 

Grunkemever,  Shirley  444 

Guilford,   Richard 366,  551 

Guinter,  Betty 231,431 

Guisfredi.  Al 325 

Gulbranson,  Francis  216,  350 

Gulder,  Betty  476 


CENTRAL 
STEAM  LAUNDRY  COMPANY 

315  W.  GRAND  AVE. 


TELEPHONE,  SUPERIOR  7-1520 
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STUDENT  INDEX 


-444 


Gum,  Rachel  

Gump,  Nancy    _  452,  473,  534 

Gustafson,  Robert 350 

Gustavsson,    Ruth 454 

Gutberlet.   Joan 216,432 

Gute.    Daniel 216,  321 

Guthrie,  Claire 415 

Guthrie,  James  — _.477 

Guthrie,  William  288,  302 

Guthrie.  William  _ 264 

Gutteridge,   Virginia 252 

Guy,  Joan 451 

H 

Haak,  Ronald  O 342 

Haas,   Donna   J —  238,  444 

Haberman,  Morton  J 246,318 

Hachtel,  Francis  G. 424 

Hachmeister,  Leonard  A 317 

Hadd,  Floanne  J. 449 

Haeberly,    Jane    L 415 

Haehnle,  Walter  K 551 

Hafmeister,   Alice    L _  428,  486 

HaiTner,  Donald  G. 305 

Hagman,   Beverly  A. 456 

Hage,  Carolyn  M.      477 

"■              ~        .  246,  373 
285 


Hagmann,  Chester  G.-. 
Hagen,   Hilda   M.  ._.. 
Haggart,  John   E.  —_ 
Haggerty,   Jane   A.  . 

Haigler,  Joanne 

Hain,   Carol    E 

Halas,   Edward  S. ._ 
Halas,    George    J. 


_-   ^330 
-231,  411 

432 

216 

216 

246 

Halbe,  Tames  M. 286,  363,  514 

Haldrup.  Jack  S 317 

Hale,  George  R 216,  362,  557 

Hale,   Jack    D 341 

Hales,  Burton  W.,  Jr 338 

Hall.    Clara   J 231 

Hall.    Donald    P 362 

Hall,  Elizabeth  . 477 

Hall.   Hamilton    E 351 

Hall,   Howard   C. 216 

Hall,  Hugh  B.,  Jr 477 

Hall,   Joseph   B 341,  447 

Hall,    Lowell    M.    231,301 

Hall,  Marshall  W.,  Jr._  216,310 

Hall,    Sara    H 428.  451 

Hall,  Virginia        .      436 

Hall,  Wendell  W.  Jr 301 


Halladay,   Mary    B 419,451 

Hallett,  Frederick  H.„ _  582 

Halquist,  Theo.  J. 

246,  330,  515,  556 

Halper,  Harry  R 313 

Halquist,    T 390 

Halterman,    Betty    J 432 

Halverstadt,  Loren  T- 309 

Hamann,   Mary  A 216,424 

Hamilton,   Anne   L 216,419 

Hamilton.  Lerov  A 557 

Hamm.   Shirley  J 424 

Hammer.  Charles  F.,  Jr 358 

Hamill,  Craig  W 325 

Hammond,   Roy   J 216 

Hampton,  Helen  L 231,  415 

Hancock,   Robert   W 383 

Hanes.   M.    Romayne 424,468 

Hanna,    Ralph    W 292,401 

Hannah,    J.    Richard 346,354 

Hanslip.    Robert    E 246,297 

Hansen,    Edward    A 361 

Hansen,    James    B 305 

Hansen,  Mary  E.    446 

Hansen.    Robert    J. 273 

Hansen.  Sarah  C.  271,  446,  479,  481 

Hansmann.  Dale  M. ..  444 

Hanson,  Beatrice  E 454,  490 

Hanson,  Bruce  A 246,330 

Hanson,   Eloise   R 477,  481 

Hanson,  Gerald  A 294 

Hanson,  Joyce  E. 216 

Harden,  James  E 546 

Hardie,  Clifford  L 526,557 

Hardie,  Margaret  A 435 

Harding,    James 252 

Harding,   Jane      527 

Harding,   John  H 294 

Hardy,  Hubert  L.,  Jr 329 

Hardy,  Jane  

257,  276,  297,  444,  468,  542 

Hardy,  Patricia  L  456 

Harff,    Florence    C. „518 

Harkins,   Caroline  J 440,  451 

Harley,   Joyce    E 428 

Harper.  James  W 341 

Harper,  Steven  J 216 

Harrington,    Doris   M 436 

Harris,    Beverly   A 246,  448 

Harris,  Charlotta  P.._271,  313,  440 

Harris,  Donald       313 

Harris,   George   P 298 


9:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY 


UN  4-7770 


The  Little  Knit  Shop 

1718  Sherman  Ave.  2nd  Floor 

Evanston,  Illinois 
DOROTHY  S.  AKIN 


CAMPUS  PHARMACY 

RELIABLE  PRESCRIPTIONS 


RICHARD  J.  OSTRY,  R.Ph.C. 
821  Noyes  UN  4-3630  Evanston,  III. 


See  them   at  the 


1726  ORRINGTON  AVENUE 
EVANSTON 


\ 


blanket  with  seal,  $24.50 
blanket  with  "N",  $19.75 


Northwestern  Monogram  Blankets 

They're  big,  measuring  a  man-sized 

67  by  72  inches!  They're  comfortable, 
downy -soft,  made  of  100%  virgin  wool! 

They're  colorful  in  Northwestern 

purple  with  the  seal  or  "N"  of  white 
felt!  They're  a  gift  to  be  treasured  for 

years  to  come.  Name  and  graduation  year 
chain-stitched  at  $1.25  additional 
for  that  personal  touch. 
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Compliments 
of 


Clayton  Mark 

& 

Company 


EVANSTON,   ILLINOIS 


STUDENT  INDEX 


BURGMEIER 

BOOK 

BINDERY,  INC. 

High  Grade 

Public,  Private  and  Institutional 

LIBRARY  BINDING 

30  SoTTTH  Jefferson  Street 

Tel.  ST  ate  2-4544                        CHICAGO  6 

MAPLE  GROCERY 

& 

MARKET 

Wholesale  &  Retail 

SPECIALIZE  IN   FRESH   DRESSED   POULTRY 

1936   Maple   Ave.  Evanston 

UN  4-0024,  4-001 1 ,  4-001  2 


Harris,  Lawrence  S 246 

Harris,  Lowell 329 

Harris,  Mary  H 257,446,477 

Harris.    Mary    L 412,  545 

Harris.    Richard    L 326 

Harrison,  H.  Duane 528 

Harrod,   Barbara   M 424,451 

Hart,   Herbert    M. 

270,  279,  325,  486,  582 

Hartel.  Harry  F 345 

Harter.    Gilbert   A 264.  549 

Hartke,    Frederick   H 264 

Hartle.  Charles  K 252,341,494 

Hartman,  Jean  M 412 

Hartman,  Marilyn  J 231,  423 

Harts.  William  G.     302 

Hartsing.  Rodney  K 358 

Hartung,    Donald    E 264,  549 

Harvey.  Ronald  L 314 

Harwood,  John  C 264,326 

Hasse.  Jeraldine  J 451 

Hasselbacher.  Audrey  M 271 

Hastings,    Joan   S 412 

Haswell.   Janet  J.  ._ 448,  477,  490 

Hatch.    Audrey    C.  231,  431 

Hathaway.  Robert  S 549 

Hathawav.  Joseph  C i^^ 

Hatley.  Barbara  E 446 

Hatonski,   Irene  L 257 

Haver.    Harry    T. 346 

Haviland,    Judy    E 444 

Hawes.  Virginia  W 420 

Hawkins.  Louise 216,  447,  534 

Hawlick,  Nancv  J., 420.496 

Hay.  Marybelle  T -231,  544,  545 

Havao.   Shin   551 

Haves.    Helen    J 452 

Hayford.  Janet    .-_- 281,  456 

Hazeltine.    Dwight  M.,  Jr 361 

Heady.   Robert  K 494 

Heald.    Mary    V 486,526 

Healev,  James   R 292 

Heath.  Joan 419 

Heath,  Rosa  Lea-_238.  274,  452,  491 

Hecht.  Jean  W 428,486 

Hecker.    Paul    J 337 

Hedburg.  Henry  C 246,  334 

Hedges,    Henry    M 306 

Hedrich.   Richard  H 310,557 

Hegner.  Richard  J 383 

Heicliel,  Jeancarol 436 

Heilman.   Mary  F 419,  517 

Heilman.  Mrs.  W 423 

Heim,  Roger  309,  383 

Heineniann,  Ralph  D 216 

Heinzelmann,    John    J 

_ 246.  310,  525,  547 

Heizer.  Edgar  F.,  Jr 302 

Helfenstein.  Barbara  J 440 

Hellberg.    Lars    H 285 

Heller.  Janet  S 534 

Helm.    Donald   R 265 

Helms.   David  A 246,  552 

Hemmick.    Helen    S 231,  456 

Hempe,  Constance  A 412 

Hempel.  Roberta  A 424 

Hemphill,    James    D 216.  556 

Henchey,  Maurice  . 216 

Henderson.  Albert  D.,  Jr. 

-  .  - -     --246.  362,  547,  373 

Henderson.  Craig  326 

Henderson.  Dorothy  M 424 

Hendrick.    William    G.     --^330.  555 

Hendrickson.  Barbara  A ...423 

Hendrix.    Dona   J 454,480 

Hendrv.    Marjorie   G 423 

Henke.  Hilde  L 424 

Henkcr.  Carol  A 238,  281.  448 

Hennis.    Sally    Ann 275,447 

Henrv.   Robert   M 273 

Hensel.   Emilv   J 477 

Herbst.    Michael    B 313,520 

Hercth.    Robert    C 302,  486 

Hergenrother.    Thomas    E 310 

Herlund.    Edward    M 216.  317 

Hermesdorf.  Joy  444 

Hermosillo.   Fernando  360 

Herrel.   Barbara  A 526 

Herrndobler.  Robert  E. 314,  476 

Hertzog,  Elsie  B 451 

Hess.  Edgar  B 366 

Hess.  George 310,491 

Hessler,    Herbert    R . 310 

Hester.    Shirley    G 424 

Hetland,   Richard  R 350 

Heule.  John  F 314,  547 

Heuser.  John  L 326,525 

Heusner,  William  W..  Jr.  503.  551 

Hiatt.    Frances    E 238,447 

Hibbard,  Sarah  B 411,516,531 

Hibbott,    Beverly   A 216 

Hicks.    Marie    L 423,451 

Hieronimus,  H.  Marshall  555,582 

Higgs.  James  A. 341 

Highgate.   Marilyn  J 440 

Hight.   Arlene 427 

Hilborn.  Sue  J _ 274,452 

Hildebrant,    Emily    M .444 

Hilderbrandt,    E.    H.    C 285 

Hilger,   Norman   D 349 

Hill,    Betty    J 451 


Hill,  Ben   F 

Hill,  Frank   -  

Hill,  Janet    C 

Hill.  John    

Hill.  Richard  A... 


317 

385 

-216,  432 
-383 


252,  361,  486 
317 


Hill.   Vaughn   E 

Hillebrand,  Bert  G 306,556 

Hille,    Tohan    E 216,363 


Hilsenhoff,    Robert    D.. 
Hilsenhoff.  Joseph  G... 


-246,  361 
_3S4 


Himelstein.  Mandel  E 353 

Himmel.  Jeanne  H 448,  547 

Hind,   Lorraine   D.— 280,  476 

Hines.   Mrs.   H 411 

Hinkelman.    Richard 477 

Hinshaw.  John  J 216,  368 

Hinson,  Daniel  L 279 

Hirsten,   Rena  C 454,473,520 

Hivon.  Patricia  R 542,  551 

Hjermstad,    Karl    A 415,475 

Hjertstedt,    Jane    M 

.-„       „-432,  454,  475,  490,  496,  546 

Hlebasko,    George    P 373  ,551 

Hobert,  John  R 321 

Hoblick,   Marilyn  J 436,450 

Hobson,   Bill 246 

Hobson.   John   W 294,  557 

Hock.   Holly  _435,  480,  494,  496 

Hocker,   John    T 216,334 

Hockfleisch.  Sol 334 

Hocking.   Mary  F. 451 

Hodge.    Melville   H.,  Jr 

-—     270,  326,  481 

Hodges.   John   B.,  Jr 322 

Hodgson.  William  R.  II 366 

Hoefler.  Robert  L 361 

Hoffman.  Dolores  D.  _ 257,  412 

Hoffman,    Raymond    F..„ 360 

Hoffman.    Mary   K.  ... 231,  428 

Hoffman,   Carl    K.    II 366,  557 

Hoffman.    Hans    H 551 

Hoffman.    Rolland    E 326 

Hoge.  Mary  E 423,450 

Hoggatt,  Austin  C 330 

Hohtanz.   Robert   T 298 

Holcomb.   Gloria 477 

Holden.  David  S 551 

Holland.  James 305 

Holland.    Judith   L 416 

Holland.  Norma  A._  257,  427,  522 

Hollenbach.  Janice  M 440 

Holliday,  Theodore  E.  ....  217,290 

Hollingsworth,   Emilv   J 450 

Hollinshead.   Charles   T 306 

Hollis.  Richard  P.._ 306 

Holmblad.   Ronald   H 246 

Holmes,   Mary   D. 451,  542 

Holmes.   Nancy  H 419 

Holmes.  William  O. 306 

Holmquist.  William  C 479 

Holmes,  Virgil 477 

Holz.   William   C 322 

Holzworth.  Richard  C 246,298 

Homer,    James    T 286,362 

Hooper.    John    D. 330,  400 

Hoopes,  Nancy  M. 415 

Hopkins.   Donald   M 354 

Hopkins.  James  W 354 

Hopp.   Frank   W 246,298 

Hoppe.  Audrey  L 440 

Hornbogen,    Sally 416 

Home,  Nancv  J.  432 

Horton,  Charles  L.  ..„  246,  292,  554 
Horton.  Nancy  A.  231,432,  515,  527 

Horvatich,  Walter 390,  404 

Horwitz,   Ralph   E.  217,  313.  383 

Hoskin.    Richard   A._341,  525,  554 

Hotte.    Robert    W 330,  400 

Houlihan.   Marc  E 298 

Househoulder.  Patricia  A 428 

Houston.  Sally 416 

Hovan.  William  E 306 

Hover.  Noel  L. 330,  407 

Hovev.  Henrv  C,  Jr 217 

Howard.    Robert    N 301,556 

Howard.   Robert   W 345 

Howe.    Bonnie   P 420 

Howe,  James  F. 373 

Howe.   Patsy   A 420 

""  "    ~  "  _-  341 

......477 


Hoyt.  G.  Everett,  Jr._ 

Hoyt,    Mary    E.     

Hozak.    Robert   F 

Hren.  Charles  A 

Hrvatin.    Helen    M 

Hsu,    James    K. 

Hsu.   King  Ming.. 


.  246,  329 

373 

274,  481 
-.366 


Hsuing,   Chuan    Chik  . 


-217,550 

555 

Hsuing,  Wen  Chin  Yu 550 

Huang,  Roderick  B. 550 

Hsuing.  Nancy 550 

Hubbard,   Bruce  W 345 

Hubbard.   Donald   R 305 

Hubbard,  Maryclaire 412 

Hubbard,  Ruth  E 

.. -415,  451,  517,  524 

Hubbell,   Robert   N 342 

Huber,  Carol  S _.  431,  490,  546 

Huber,    Donald    K 265,330 

Huber,    Donna    M 246,  456 

Huck,  Charlotte   S 412 

Hudock.   Martha  J 454 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

to  Nortkwestern  University  on  its  first 
1  OO    years! 

We  rejoice  with  you  at  the  close  of  your  first  century,  and  hope  good  fortune 
will  continue  to  follow  you  in  all  the  years  to  come. 
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Hatfield  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Electrical  Contractors  and 
Engineers 


60S  W.  Washington  Blvd. 
Central  6-6723-24-25 


Indianapolis  -CHICAGO— Cleveland 
South  Bend 


STUDENT  INDEX 


Hudson,  Dolores   R 454 

Hudson,    Donald    G 290 

Hueni,  Herbert 358 

Hueni,  Robert  C 358 

Heuttraann,    Robert    E 246,309 

Huev,    Charles    D 298 

Huff,  Robert  C 477 

Hughes.    Gerald   G 297 

Huiziiiga,    John    P 310,  373 

Hulljert,    Richard   C. ^^317,  477,  556 

Hull.    John    A.- 479 

Hulse.  Janet      238,  275,  444 

Hull,  Oliver  K 547 

Hunt.    Robert    D 373 

Hunt,   William   R 556 

Hunter,     Beverly    A 257 

Hunter,  Byron  W.     419 

Hunter,  Dean  M.  342,428,481,516 

Hunter,  Joanne  C. 436 

Hunter,  Thomas  B. 341 

Hunter,    Yvonne    D 217 

Hurd.   Portia  _ 416 

Hurwitt,   Rhoda  J 448,  514 

Husain,    Akthar   364 

Husband,   Arline   W 431 

Husen,  Herbert   R.  317 

Hutchins,   Walter  J 302,516 

Hatchings,  Patricia  L _  217,  440 

Huth,    Ronald   T.       310,  491 

Hutton,  Roselyn  M 

217,431,  481,551 

Huxford,   Mary    P 217,  473 

I 

lau,  Philip    .._ 477 

Igleski,   Margaret  W 440 

Immcrman.    Janice 217,  439,  551 

Inbody.   Donald  L. 350 

Ingram.  William  N.,  Jr 349 

Inman.  Richard  D _265,  330,  400 

Irmiger.    Rita   J 431 

Irwin.  James   R 273 

Isaacs,  Elaine 217,  476 

Isenberg,  Ann  L 420 

Isenberg.  Francine  I, 443 

Isenbergh,   Paul   N 366,  547 

Israels,   Lloyd   I.,  Jr 383 

Itzel,    Donald   L 217,292 

Iverson.  Elenore  L 432 

Iverson,  Emil  W..  Jr.  217,  395,  373 
Iverson.    Phyllis    A.._ _ 217 


Iwaniec,  Leona 

Iwert,  Marian  E 

Iwick,  Patrick  F 

Iwohn,  Joyce  A 


J 
Jack,    Dr.   Homer_„ 
Jackett,   Judith 


Jackman,  Robert  E. 

Jackson,    David    H 

Jackson,  Jimmie  H.- 
Jackson,  Ralph  J 

Jacobi,  Peter  F. 


231 

435 

362 

-.231,  444,  449 


480 

427 

358 

,..310,  357 

456 

322 


-252,279,329,486,490,494 

Jacobs,  Patricia  A 435 

Jacobsen,  Mary  C 238,447 

Jacobson,  Barbara  H 231,  428 

Jacobson,   Gaye 439 

Jacobson,  Sally  S 443 

Jacobson,  Samuel 318 

Jahn,   Martin   D 314 

Jahr,   Beverly   M 412 


Jakes,  Marilyn  M.. 

James,   Ruth 

Janis,  Allen  I. 

Janis,  Louis  E. 

Jankowsky,  Joan  ., 
Jarolim,    Carl 


-428,  477 

427 

476 

357 

439 

.217 


Jarzembski,  Camille  D.  _  454,517 

Jauss,    William    C _  252,  329,  373 

Jecha,  Ralph  L 329,  373 

Jefferson,    Nedda    J 432,450 

Jeffries,   E 383 


Jenkins,  Joann  R 

Jenkins,  Mary  J 

Jicha,   Arthur  W 

Joachim,   Dolly     .,„. 

Johansen,    Gerald    C.- 
Johns, Arthur  J. 


-274,  420 
-238,  444 

301 

436 


306 

503 

Johnson,   Andrew   L 472,  550 

Johnson,    Barbara    M 217,435 

Johnson,    Bernard   F 317 

Johnson,    Bernice   E 257,454 

Johnson,    Beverly    L 432 

Johnson,    Calvin    D 231,  383 

Johnson,   David   D 217 

Johnson,    Donald    C 346,  555 

Johnson,   Donna   Lee  M 217,  432 

Johnson,   Edward  M 366 

Johnson,   Eric  J 265,  326,  361 

Johnson.  Genevieve  G 217,412 

Johnson.  Greta  L 257,431 


The  "Riphmond"  bv  International 


To  cultivate  your 
sense  of  the  beautiful 
is  the  surest  way  of 
achievifig  an 
appreciation  of  all 
else  that  makes  life 
worthwhile 


Chicago 


TATMAN    "Famous  For  Sih 


ver 


•>"> 


Evanston 
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WE 
SALUTE 

NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

CENTENNIAL 


Our  Sincere  appreciation 
To  Every  Junior  and 
the  Syllabus  Staff  for 
their  Fine  Cooperation 


EUGENE   L.   RAY 

Official  Photographer  for 
NORTHWESTERN   UNIVERSITY 


STUDIO:  1606  Chicago  Avenue 


Evanston,  Illinois 
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GOOD   BOOKBINDING 

is  a  combination  of  craftsmanship, 
skill,  resourcefulness  and  experi- 
ence, blended  with  an  appreciation 
of  correct  standards  of  style,  dura- 
bility and  quality.  All  of  these — and 
more   are   offered   by   this   old   and 

established     firm     ot     bookbinding 
craftsmen. 

BROCK  -AND  RANKIN 

Book  and  Catalog  Binding 
for  Fifty-Nine  Years. 

619  South  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


CRITCHELL-MILLER 

INSURANCE 

AGENCY 


175  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago 


STUDENT  INDEX 


Johnson,  Harvey  L. 
Johnson,   Herbert   M. 


281 
_545 


Johnson,  James   P. 231,306 

Johnson,    Jo   Ann  257,  460,  468,  551 

Johnson,  Joan   L 238,432 

Johnson,  John  M.,  Jr 326 

Johnson,  Joseph  C. 217,  298 

Johnson,    Kenneth    A 309 

Johnson,    Mrs.    M 440 

Johnson,   Mary   E. 290,  452 

Johnson,  Ohrman  E 548 

Johnson,  Phyllis  C 476 


Johnson.   Ralph   H.- 
Johnson, Robert  S. 
Johnson,    Roger  A. 


-342.  477 
-285,346 
-217,  334 


Johnson,    Thomas    L. 

,  .. 217,  286,  362,  548 

Johnson,  William  A 306,357 

Johnston,    Donald   O 273 

Johnston,  H. 383 

Johnston,  Kathryn  I 217.  419 

Johnston.    Ralf   L. 322 

Johnston,    Robert    A 273 

Jones,   Beverly  J. 440 

Jones,  Donald  L 317,  486 

Jones,   Edgar   L 487 

Jones,   Emily   E 440 

Jones,   Gene   D. 257 

Jones,   Katherine 231 

Jones,  Kathryn   W 217 

Jones,   Luella   F 424 

Jones,  Mary  Ann 423 

Jones,    Mary    J. 424 


Jones,   Naida   J.    

Jones,    Richard    R 

Jones,    Walter    D 

Jones,   Wayne   \' 

Jonesi,  Lawrence 

Jordan,   Sigurd    A.  „ 

Jorgensen,    Mariai    E 432 

Jorgensen,  Peter  J. .'09 

Jorgensen.  Robert  G 557 

Joy,  John   J.,  Jr 357 

Jung.    ,\da 419,  494 

Jung,  Mark  _    - 277,  306 


.  452,  526 

289 

.  373,  404 
_  -  349 
.  313,  551 
.  217 


Juranek,    Frank   J._ 
Just,   Nancy  A. 


-246,314 
-427,  450 


Kachaturoff,     Dan    T 301,383 

Kacheres,  George  L 354 

Kagen,  Maynard  I 318 

Kahne,  G.  Robert 345 

Kain,    Dorothy   J 435 

Kain,  Patricia  R 435 

Kaiser,   Lois  A. 496 

Kallman,  Beverly  E 

—  211,  419,  491,  515,  571 

Kalogerakis,   Mary   K 280 

Kamen.   .N'atalie   R 419 

Kammeyer,  Carl  W 366 

Kanady.  William  A 534 

Kanak,   Wilbur  J 257,  313 

Kandelman,    Barbara    C 490 

Kandler,    Ruth   H 432 

Kapan,  Hasan  B. 337 

Kaplan,   Roberta  J 545 

Kaplan,  Sheila  M. 257 

Kaplow,   Herbert   E 279 

Karatinos,  Marv 217 

Karl.    Delores  G 436,547 

Karnikowski.  Marlene  J 450 

Karon,   Sheldon 217 

Karon.   Thelma   I 257 

Karp,    Stanley    J 557 

Karr,  Leonard  D 341 

Karzas,   Lois   —       -    ._.       __        428 
Kaspar,   Elizabeth  A.  258,4,12,494 

Katz.  Geraldinc  F.       252,486 

KautTman.   Marcia   M. 420 

Kaufman,  Charles  D _246 

Kaufman,  Larry         318,  531 

Kaulum,   Robert  W. 301 

Kawasaki,   Lillian  Y 454 

Kazar,  Retha  M.  _, 427 

Keating,  John  S.,  Jr 297 

Kack,  Lores  J. 454 

Keddie,   Burt   G. 373 

Keefe.    Beverly  J. 447.477 

Kehias,   Georgia  G 444 

Keil,   David  - 252 

—  286,  362 

476 

362,  547 

334 

554 

298 

360 

451 

449 

412 

279 

286 
487 
425 
420 


Keil,  Milton  D 

Keil,  Owen  I.  _„ 

Keim,   William   H 

Keiser,    Justin    R 

Keith,  Robert  -.       

Keller.  Charles  III 

Keller.  William  H 

Kelley,    Marianne 
Kellogg,   Aurorita   D, 
Kellogg,  Carolvn  G.  . 
Kellough.  Donald  M._ 

Kelly,  George  W 

Kelly,   Jean 

Keil 

Keil 


Jane  J 

Ruth   E. 


Kelm,   George    N. 

Kelner,  Beverly  R 

Kelso,    Harrison    M 

Kemmitz,  Daniel  H 

Kemp,    Mary    E. 

Kemper,    Richard   J 

Kendall,  Joan 

Kendall,   Nancy  M 

Kennedy,    Carol    J. 

Kennedy,  Herbert  B.- 
Kennedy, Maurice  F.. 
Kennedy,    Neal 


Kennedy 
Kennedy, 


Roderick  E.. 
\'ictor  N 


310 

439 

292 

279 

-^_  427 

551 

412 

.  232,  415 
-420,  479 

354 

477 

366 


Kenning,   Robert   L.- 
Kenny, Gertrude  M.. 

Kenoe.    Sandra    R 

Kent,   Diane  L. 

Kent,     John    A. 

Kent,   Robert  E 


-363,  546 

310 

554 

-456,  486 
443 


—  238,  534 

298,  476 

265 

Kerins,    Catherine   A. 232 

Kernchen,    Eleanor   K 436 

Kerr.  Otho  E.,  Jr 544,545 

Kerrigan,  James  S 334 

Kershner,  Louis  N 310 

Kesterson,  Charles  F .  292 

Ketelsen,  James   L 246,481 

Kettelhut,  Karl  T 246,  330,  556 

Keves,  Joan   K.  .__ 416 

Kickert,    Robert    W 305,  310 

Kickert,    Ronald    E 310,516 

Kiemle,    Barbara   J 427,491 

Kilmer,    Robert    C 265,  306 

Kimata,   Donald  S. 364 

Kimbark,  Frances  S 217 

Kimmick,  Patricia  J.  432,  458,  514 

Kinney,    Patricia    D 446 

King,  Barbara  C 258,444 

King,   Edith   L. 232 

King.  Eugene  E 358,549 

King,   Jane   R 428 

King,   Lvman    -     554 

King,    Richard    C. 314 

Kingsley,  Gordon  F 285 

Kinsman,  Lois  M 476 

Kirby,  Kenneth  G 246,  366,  556 

Kirchoff,  James  W.  _  265,326,549 

Kirkpatrick,  James  H 477 

Kiser,    .Joseph    C 301 


Kiser,  Norma  L. 

Kisten.   Stuart    D. 

Kitchen,  Richard  G— 
Kitchen,  Robert  D.- 
Kivland,  Robert  E., 


Kizzier,   Dwayne   L. 
Klamm,  Robert  W.. 


238 

246 

341 

294 

297 

308 

232 

Klatte.  Herman   K.,  Jr 321 

Klaus,  Dolores  J. 428 

Klaus,  Gretchen   M 412 

Kleeber,   Connie   J 451 

Klein,  Margot  S 285 

Klein,    Norman 310,456 

Klein,   Roslyn   B 439 

Kleinherger,   George  H 360 

Kleinman,   Mary   J 217,412 

Kleschen,  Frank  H.,  Jr 302 

Klier,    Marjorie    L 428 

Klinedinst,    Thomas    D 309 

Klingman,   William   G 302 

Klingstedt.   Nancy  A 416 

Klokner,  Renee  H 428 

Klontz,  Joyce   A 412 

Klosterman.  oThn  W _334 

Knapp,    Stanley   W 321,  555 

Knapper,   Judson   A .    .  314 

Knearl.   Betty    T 435,477 

Knecht,  John  M. 315,  354 

Knoeller,  Lorraine   E. —435 

Knoop,  Marye  E.  _     _217,  297,  432 

Knudsen.  Charles  E .301 

Knuti,  Rosemarie  S 424,  452,  490 

Knutz,  Joan  A 238,275 

Kobayashi,  Paul  Y 383 

Kobout,  J. 366 


Koch,    Barbara 

Koch,  Jean  H.  

Koch,  Steven  R. 

Koch,   Thomas   F.      _ 
Kocour,   Thelma  W.- 

Koehler,  Frank  LT. 

Koenig,    Donald    J 

Koerber,  Kenneth  J 

Koeritz,   Ken   W. 

Kohler,  Paul  III 

Kohler,  Walter  T. 

Kohlhase,  Bruce  J 

Kohn,    Clyde . 


-217,411 

217 

297 

297 

454 

217 

217 

357 

554 

292 

-297,  554 
-325,  525 

290 

373 


-_  246,  322 

427 

477 

439 

317 


Kelly,  Thomas  E.       265,  557 

Kelly,  Thomas  G.  Ill  299,  383,  556 


Kolar,    Donald    V 

Kole,   Louis  .T.  - . 

Kolstedt.   Dolores  A, 

Kolthoff,    Mary 

Kominz.    Rita    A. 

Kong,  Clifford  Y. 

Koplow,  Bettv  R.       .-.  ..  2.12,  473 
Korengold.   Robert  J.  279,  354,  528 

Kornafel,   Robert   P. 3.'0 

Kornman,    Charles    B 350 

Korsh,    Toanne   S. 443 

Kosin,  Donald  G.      3.34,  486 

Kostka,  Erwina  M 420,450 
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E.  A.  AARON  &  BROS. 

46-48  South  Water  Market 
CHICAGO 

Distributors  of 
CEDARGREEN— SEABROOK  FARMS 

Frozen  Fresh  Fruits 

and 

Vegetables 

MINUTE  MAID  Orange  Juice 

Frozen  Food  Warehouse 

2129  W.  Pershing  Road 
CHICAGO 


LUMBER 

MILLWORK 

WALLBOARD 

HARDWARE 

KITCHEN  CABINETS 


For  Service  and  Quality 

EDWARD  MINES  LUMBER  CO. 


*  1613  Church  Street 
UNiversity  4-0041 

*  Clark  &  Howard  Sts. 
UNiversity  4-3950 


COMPLIMEIMTS  OF 


BORDEN'S  MILK 


Guarded  23  ways  to  give  you  — 

The  Best-Tasting  Milk  in  Town! 


// 
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COMPLIMENTS 
OF 


EVANSTON 


BUS     COMPANY 


STUDENT  INDEX 


Austin  Cluster 
Lights  give  you 
lights  where  you 
want  it.  Used  to 
light  parking 
areas,  play- 
fields,  courts, 
etc.  Ideal  forde- 
corativelighting. 


THE  M.  B.  AUSTIN   COMPANY 

XORTHBROOK,  ILLINOIS 


823  Foster  St. 


Evanston,  III. 


The 
Northwestern  Bindery 

All  Types  of  Rebinding 

UNiversity  4-2206 


Kostrubala,  Thaddeus  L.  217,  322 

Kotin,  Gabriel  G 313 

Koutonen.    Betty    L 428,  522 

Kowalewski,  Albin  M 362 

Kowalski,   Eugene  A. 357 

Kozel,    Shirley    C 258,444 

Krabbe,  Mary  S._412,  486,  524,  531 

Kraetsch.    Joan 218 

Kragseth,    Norman —  — 

373,  390,  404,  551 

Krainik,    Ardis    J._    427,  460,  518 

Kramer,  Archie  C.,  Jr 247 

Kramer,    Frank    A. -. 

357,  516,  554,  555 

Kramer,   G.    Lionel  252 

Kramer,   Richard   W 548 

Kranz,    Dr.    Leon 551 

Krapp,  Sally  S. 419 

Kratofil,   Edward .'61,557 

Krauel,  Robert  W 247,338 

Krause,  John  A 298 

Krause,  Kenneth  C 273 

Kraven,  Jeanne  M. 218 

Krawetz,  Arthur  A. 362 

Kreger,     Elwood 368 

Kreis,    Harry    F 238,360,477 

Kremer,    Donald   J.  — _     „326 

Kreplin,    Dorothy    J 258,446 

Kriegel,   Frank  T ^^238 

Kriegel,    Jerrie 231,431 

Kroeber,   Lois   J. 432,  486 

Kroehler,    Jane    A.  542,551 

Kroger,    Rudolph    A 314,525 

Kruger,  Eugene  E 247 

Kruse,  Richard  J 390 

Kruse,  William  F 247,325 

Krusel,   Donna   M. 275,448 

Krynicki,  Victor  F 451 

Krywick,  M.   Lynn 451 

Kubik,  Jack  R 310 

Kublin,  Ilene 239 

Kubv,  William  C 354 

Kuehl,  William  A 232,353 

Kuehl,   William   B. 373 

Kuehmsted,  Eloise  J 412 

Kuehn,   Charles   E 290 

Keutan,  Laverne  D. 522 

Kuhn,    Paul    A. 265,  530 

Kuhnen,   Ardis   H : 411,547 

Kuntz.  Paul   G 486 

Kurka,   Lawrence    E 306 

Kurlander,   Donald  J. 313 

Kurtz,   Arthur  V. 294 

Kurtz,    Elizabeth 218,412 

Kutuchief,   Helen   R 435 

Kvetan,    JjaVerne 258,  435 


LaBahn,   Edward   A 554 

LaBudde,   Rebert  P 321,401 

Lacy,    Margaret   A. 416 

LaDage,    Barbara    J 218,436 

Ladany.  Audrey  J.     232,4.^9 

Lafeber.   Margaret  J 440 

Laird,    Dugan        477 

Lalande.   Virginia  H _  424,  450 

Lamb,  Elizabeth  A 432,450 

Lamb,  Richard  A.        534 

Lambeth,   Edmund   B.  3M 

Lamet,   Jerome    S.   247,  476 

Lanahan,    Fred    P.    .  .  367,  514,  528 

Lancaster,  James  R .334,  525 

Lancaster.  Nancy  H. 218,  428 

Langner.   Carol    M. 534 

Landa,    Faith  2i9,  271 

Landberg,   Joyce  Q 427,  451 

Landgraf,  Theodore  R .  _341 

Landin,  William  C 387,  389 

Landon.    Robert    L.      ..__ 310 

Landsbaum,   Joyce  E. 218 

Landsman.  Stuart  N. ._.  ._.  313 
Landwehr.  George  W.  218,  349,  476 
Landwehr,    Virginia    F._  450 

Lane.   Elizabeth  N 258,423 

Lane,    Robert       361 

Lane,   Roger  W 218 

Langendorf.   Rosalyn 439 

Langer.  Peter  H. _„ 368 

Langmer.  Carol   M.  _.  239,  447,  477 

Langtry,  A.  Phelps 557 

LaPine.   Caroline    N :. 4.39 

Laraia,   Carol    M. _4^6 

James    D. 218,  346 

Larry    E, 247,  330 

Norman    L .  354 

Daniel   H. 289,354 

Eugene  E 329 

Jean    M. 276,  531 

Judith  K 431 


Larr 

Larsen 

Larsen 

Larson 

Larson 

Larson 

Larson 

Larson,   Linda   L. 

Larson.    Marilyn   J. 

Larson,   Nancy   V 

Larson,    Robert   J. 

Larson.   Russell   A. 

Larson.  Ruth  A.      

Larson.  Shirley  J 

Lasswell.   Tull    C 

Lathrop.    Cornelia    K.- 
Lathrop,  Frances  E 


_  -431 
218,  424 

436 

289 

247 

287 

423 

401 

424 

419 


Latta,  Ernest  F 279,305.401 

Latin,  Donald  E 247,368 

Lau,   Philip    .   -- 218,  550 

Laughlin,  June  E.      —    — 

.  218,  276,  423,  461,  522 

Laughlin,  Thomas  W 218 

Laurv,   Z.    Joan 424 

LaVeau.   Phillip  J 556 

Laverv.   Svlvia  J 232,416 

Lavin,    Tane    R. 280 

Lawler,   K»ren   E 411,450 

Lawless.   Mary  A. 42^ 

218,  444 

338 
424,  582,  555 

.'02 

218.  411 


Lawrence.  Joyce  E. 
Lawrie.  Charles  A. 
Lawson.  Kenneth  L. 
Lawson,   Kirk   F. 
Lawson.  Margaret  R. 
Lay,   Shirley   J.  _ 
Layser,   Neal   F.. 
Lazar,  Sibyl  E. 


.  424,  450,  520 

297 

.  443 


Leach,   Richard  F 330,496,555 

Leachman,  Claiborne  W.  _419 

Leackfeldt,  Frank  F 247,325 

Leanza,    Norma    E. 428 

Leason,  Geary  G. 321 

Leathers.    Jacqueline  .. 431 

LeBuhn,   Donald 292,401,551 

LeBuhn,  Robert 291,401 

Lee,  John  E 494 

Mary   J 431 


Lee 
Lee 
Lee 


444 
318 
447 
364 
477 
360 


Maureen  A 

Richard  H 

Lee,  Wanda  W 

Lee,    Winfred   Y 

Leggett,  Virginia  

Lehnerd,  William  A 

Leichenger,  Rita 439 

Leightfuss,  Joan  A. 416 

Leiendecker,  Harold 530 

Leigh,  David  Q 265 

Leigh,  Robert . 305 

Leighner,  William  H.  218,  322,  556 

Leithead,  Ann   C 450,  545 

551 

277 

218,444 

281 

534 

476 


Leitz,  Adelheid  M. _ 
Lemke,   Kenneth  H.. 

Lemon.  Joan  G 

Lems.  William  - 


Lennon.  Harry  J._  — 
Lentzsch.  Raymond  R.- 
Leone, Phillip  G - 

Leondis,   Alexander   F.- 


-218,  363 
265,  287 

Leopold,  Hildegard  R 218 

Lerch,   John    P 302 

Lersch,    Stanley   J 306 

Lescher,  Alfred  J 342 

Lescher,   Charles  F .  342 

Leshin,  Joan  M 232,  443 

Levinson,  J.  Gordon 318,  525 

Levinson,  Sally  L ._        445 

Leslie,   Melvin    E 286,  350,  528 

Lettas,   Stanley   C. 318 

Levering,    Charles    R 302 

Levey,  Isobel  R 439,451 

Levin,   Alice   H 4.39 

Levin,  Calvin   G 313,  555 

Levin,  Jeremy   I 556 

Lewandowski,  James 358 

Lewis,  J.  David 5 

Lewis,    James    S 313,523 

Lewis,  Kenneth  S 313 

Lewis,   Raymond  367 

Lewis,   Shirley   A. 444 

Lewis,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.  232,  341,  515 

Leka,  Francine  A. 218,  436 

Liapes,  Nicholas  T. 309 

Lightsinn,  Barbara  A. 
Lide,   Kathryn   L. 
Lidman,  James  R. 
Liebrock,  Nancy  C, 
Ligare,  Roger  S 
Limbrock.  Dorothy  L. 
Lind,  Arthur  E. 
Lindahl,  Ralph  G. 
Lindberg,  George  W.. 
Lindberg,  Nancy  J. 
Linder,  Lawrence  H._- 

Lindgren,  Lois  I. 

Lindquist,   Ronald  A. 

Lindsay,  Donald  G.  -      -       .  314 

Lindsay,  Eugene  A.  _  247,  292,  401 

Lindstrom,  Fred  C 218,294 

Lindstrom,  Paul  E .'67,  480 

Lineberry,   Jean   A.  -       .  415,  531 

Lineberry.  Lois  E 412,  449,  491 

Link.  Stanley  J 253 

Linn,  John  W.     297 

Linton,   David  S 358,477 


Lintz,  Stanley  M.  _ 


.  368 

Linville,   Medra   D 232,  447 

Lionetti,  Harold  E 281 

Lipp,  Sue  J. 4'9 

Lipschutz.    Betty    L 2,39,  446 

Listug,   William    P 292,516 

Little,  Anne  E.      218,  447 

Little,  Vernon  K 354 

Livingston,  B.  ._ 390 

Livingston.  Elmer  R.,  Jr. 321 

Livingston,  Joan  P 452.  496 

Lloyd.  Charles   R 330.400 

Lobdell,  Elizabeth  J. 423 
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From  the   Daily   Northwestern 
of  Monday,  February  12,  1 95 1 


"A  GOWN  FIT  FOR 
A  QUEEN" 

Our  thanks  to  all  those  who  submitted  gown 
designs  tor  the  Syllabus  Queen  and  her 
attendants  ...  to  the  gracious  ladies 
who  wore  them  so  beautifully  .  .  .  and  to 
all  the  others  who  helped  to  make  this 
exciting    contest    such    a    success 

MAURICE  L  ROTHCHILD  &  CO 

Evanston  at  Fountain  Square 
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O'CALLAGHAN 
BROTHERS,  INC. 

Plumbing  Contractors 

21   South  Green  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  Taylor  9-5455 


STUDENT  INDEX 


Bus.  Rep. 
B.  Carroll 
S.  Zaharchuk 


Sec'y-Treas 
Charles  Tuom 


CHICAGO  WINDOW 

WASHERS'  UNION 

Local  No.  34 


130  X.  Mells  St. 


Phone  STate  2-6525 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 

Jays 


Potato  Chips 


Lochridge,  John  H 

Loeber,  Paul  M.— 

Loesch,  Gretchen  G 

Lofdahl,  David  E 

Lofdahl,  Stewart  A.,  Jr.. 
Lokanc,  J. 


Lokang,  Anthony  M., 

Lombard,   Carol   L 

London,    Alfred   L _„, 

Long,   Barbara  J.__,_„ 

Long,  Janet  M 

Long,    June    M.  - 


Jr. 


-321 
._3S8 
.  545 
,  346 
346 
.383 
.  247 
.  419,  534 
_,218,  318 
411 


440,  487 

435,  527 

Longenecker,  Mary  K 416,  456 

Loney.  Charles  477 

Longstreth,    Langdon    E 554 

Loosley,   Frederick   S. 338 

Lorenz,  Estelle 550 

Lorgren.  Carlyn 253,486 

Lossau,  Carl  S.  — 346 

Lotman,  Sondra  I 439,  520 

Louzensky,    George    J.    

-    218,  349,  554,  582 

Love,  James  R 294,  395 

Love,    Patricia    A 444 

Lovgren,    Carolyn 419 

Lowrv,  Laurence  D._  247,  314,  547 

Loy,  Robert  V.    247,  342,  520 

Lubin.   Robert  L 313 

Lubke,  Victor  F .  334 

Lubotskv,  Miriam  A 274,439 

Luby,    Hope 443,  450 


Lucas,  John   E 

Luce,   Beverly 

Luck,   Nancy   M.  

Luers,   Lucille   M 

Lukan,    Joseph   T 

Lum,  Allen  . 


-301,  554 
_.  _450 
-218,  452 

416 

...341,  531 

477 

Lund,  Donald  S 317 

Lund,  Elizabeth  A. „..  431,  451,  486 

Lundell.  John  H 265,288,548 

Lundgaard.  Kathryn  J 424 

Lundgoot,  Mary  A 431 

Lundquist,   Carol   J._ 431,  451 

Lundstrom.  Charles  C 317 

Lundy,  James  L. -.265,  310 

Luney,  Preston  T 322 

Luney.  William  R 306,  514,  554 

Lurie,  Jav  VV 218,318 

Lurie.   William   L._    247,318,554 

Luthmers.  Catherine  I. 

- --      -    419,544,545 

Lutter,   Donald  W -330 

Lyke.   Arthur    D 253,  341 

Lynch.  Joyce  J. 412 

Lythell,  Barbara  A 444 


.  468 


M 


Mabry,   Gladys   L 

MacBurnev,  John   W 

....  .  239,  363,  518,  520,  534 
MacDonald,  Kathleen  N.  218,  444 
MacDonald,  William  H. .       _  301 

MacGillivray,  Donald  B 301,  555 

MacGregor,  Duncan  S.  - -.301 

MacGregor,  Jenny  E 428,  450 

Mack,  Alice  G. 446,542 

Mack,   George   J 325,  555 

Mack,   James    E 346 


Mackenzie,   Murdock 

Mackin,    James    F 

Macintosh,    Donald   J. 


—  361 


.-338,  525 

-...    .  317 

MacLachlan,   William   B.  305,  554 

MacNair,  M.  Carol  _ __     .424 

MacRae,  Donald  M._276,  297,  ,373 

Macwan.  Sarojini .  551 

Macv.    Arthur   A.  247,  305,  310,  555 

Madison.  Richard  L 317 

Madsen.  Max  L.  - .-  334 

Madzinski,   Mack   E 247,515 

Maeur,    Tom      .-     393 

Magilner,  Ruth  M 452 

Magnuson.    John    R 325 

Maguire,    Patricia   A 232,416 

Mah.   Stanlev   S. 218 

Mahler,    Robert    G 318,  520 

Mahon.  James  C 334 

Mai.  Shu  Hari- 550 

Maichle.  Nancy  Y 542 

Maine,  Glen  R 253 

Mainland.  Keith  F 325 

Mair,  Ray  G .-.  338 

Mair,    Susan   A 416,450 

Majewski,  Chaster  P.  232,  363,  515 

Maior.  Paula  J 454 

Malin,   John   W. 298 

Malm,    "Donald    G 367 

Maloney.    Mary    P 431 

Maloney,  Thomas  H 298 

Maloney,    William    D 357 

Malouf,    Evelyn 239,281 

Mandel,   Rita  F 4.39 


Mandler,  Phyllis  L 

Mangam,    Joan    M. 

Manhard,    Donald    E.. 

Mankin,   Hart   T 

Mankus,    June    L.  

Manning,  Robert  J. 

Manz,  Julia  A 

Mao,  Cho-Ting 


..  522 

— 4^2,456 

326,  548 

-341 


247,  436 

232,  306,  373 
274,  280,  420 
550,  551 


Mapes,  Lynn  C 298 

Mapes,  W.  Harvey 294 

Marcy,  Sara  B 423 

Marget,  Louis  A 318 

Margolin,  Lionel  N. 313 

Margolin,  Barbara  E.  232,443,476 

Margolis,  Lois  C. 

- 218,  276,  443,  515,  520 

Marine,  Katherine 218 

Mark,  Gerald  R.,  Jr 247,298 

Mark.  Jessica  B 415,  542 

MarkoiT,  Burton 318 

Marks,  Merton  E.    368 

Markus,   Richard   M 350 

Marias,  James  D. 309 

Marguardt,  Alexander  A.  306,  525 

Marquardt,  Allen  C 297 

Marr,  Ruby  K 232 

Marseille,  George  D 329,  555 

Marsh,  Peter  J 305 

Marshall,    John    A 309,525 

Marsman,  Anne  P 218 

Martin,  Alan  F 247 

Martin,  Albert  F 218,297 

Martin,   Albert   W 349 

Martin,    Dorothv    M 258,  435 

Martin,  Helen  J 290 

Martin,    Marianne  J 451 

Martin,  Nancy  Z 239,  432,  481 

Martin,   Patty  L 424 

Martin,  Robert  A.  309 

Martin,  William  B 292 

Martineau,   Geoffrey  L 

253,  363,  494 

Marty,  George  S 247,  354,  515 

Maruyama,  Herbert  H 367 

Masker,    James    R 321,383 

Mason,  Mrs.  Charles  M. .  522,  309 

Mason,  Robert  E.,  Jr 294,  525 

Mast,  Noel  M 232 

Masters,  Jeanne  A 219,  416 

Mathy.  Patricia  A..„ 412 

Matousek,  June  H.  —.239,  271,  440 

Matson,    George    H 544,545 

Matson,   Marilyn  J 415 

Maudlin,  Marilyn  L 419 

Mauer.  Harald 551 

Maurais,  Robert  I 329 

Mauer.   Thomas   E 298 

Maurer,   Richard   L 345 

Mawhorter,  Richard  J 555 

Maxson,  Ralph  C,  Jr 554 

Maxson,  Richard  B 310 

Maxwell,  Donald  P 330 

Maxwell,   Mary   H. 

219,  424,  491,  518 

May,  John   C 287,289,549 

Mayburv,   B 305 

Mayer,    Eileen    C 219,  435 

Mayes,  Frank  G 247,  367 

Mayfield,  Mary  Ann 415,491 

Mazur,    Lorraine    S. ..  454 

McAboy,    Thomas    H 247,  325 

McAdoo,  Sue . 219,  544,  545 

McAlpine,  John  D 346 

McArtor,  Janet   L.    232,435 

McBride,   Charles   R 294 

McCabe,  Robert  E 349 

McCall,  Sherrod  B 334 

McCallum,  Ann  - -  435 

McCammon,    Mary   J 219,  428 

McCarn,  Sarah  .    258,  550 

McCarv,  Thyra   E _  542,  253 

McCaskie,    William    D 219,  353 

McCaugham.  Ann   -. 440 

McClaugherty.  John  L 334 

McCaughey,  Marion  F 491 

McCauley,   Lowell   L 350,514 

McClay,  George  472 

McClintock,   Thomas  M 545 

McConachie,  Barbara  L 428 

McConkev,  Joanne  M.  415 

McConneil,    Charles    D._ -  330 

McCormick,  Ronald  R 258,  322 

McCormick.   Thomas  J.—  305,  373 

McCosh,  Nancv  E 431 

McCoy,   Thomas   P.   C 486 

McCrory.    loan   A 420 

McCullough,  Edwin  L 3.'0 

McCuIlough,    Mrs.    J 302 

McCullough.    William    L 342 

McCuskev,    Barbara    A 423,  450 

McDaniei,  Charles  G 349,  477 

McDaniel,  Tames  F. 253 

McDaniei,    Ruth    K .  436 

McDermott.  Edwina  J 258,  424 

McDonald,  Joan  I 444,  551 

McDonald,    John    D. 329 

McDonald.    Marianne 412 

McDonald.  Marilyn  A 219 

McDorman,  Ann  R 416 

McElligott,  Rita  M 431 

McElmurrv,   Duane  H. 314 

McFarland,  William   E.,  Jr. -321 
McFayden,  Mary  F._219,  420,  467 

McGee,  Annell 232,  456 

McGee,   B.   Kenneth 247 

McGee.    Ralph    G 262,  514 

McGee,    Robert   A 490,  546 

McGinn,   James   R 292,  401 

McGlone,    Dolores    I 411 
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Today,  school  cafeteria  buyers  have  found  that 
good  food  costs  less, especially  in  feeding  children 
and  teenagers.  There  is  no  waste  in  serving  food 
of  the  same  fine  quality  that  is  featured  in  the 
leading  hotels  and  restaurants.  There  is  no  extra 
cost  for  the  assurance  gained  by  serving  food  of 
the  same  purity  as  that  served  by  the  most 
exacting  hospital. 


Sexton  foods  are  prepared  exclusively  for  those 
who  serve  many  people  each  day.  This  special- 
ization makes  dealing  at  Sexton's  pleasant, 
convenient  and  satisfying.  Sixty-three  years  of 
dependable  service  are  back  of  every  purchase. 

A  Sexton  salesman  calls  in  your  town  at  least 
every  other  week.  If  he  has  not  been  in  to  see  you, 
please  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  have  him  call. 


7^     jOi*^ 


^ 


CHICAGO  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  •  DALLAS  •  ATLANTA  •   PITTSBURGH   •   DETROIT  •  PHILADELPHIA  •   BOSTON   •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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STUDENT  INDEX 


JTcGregor.  Betty- J 

McGrcw,  Claire 

McQuire.  Claire  E 

Mcintosh,  Bonnie  L._ 
Mcintosh,  Margaret  _ 

McKain.  Bruce  F 

McKay,    Douglas   S 

McKay,  George   R.-,-- 
McKay,  Jane  E. 


.  232,  423 

416 

450 

477 

435 

475 

232 

..  373,  556 
424 


McKechneay.  Douglas  M 306 

McKeever,    Richard    E.  „  358,  528 

McKenney,  Kathleen  A 456 

McKelvey,    Chandler    L 341,487 

McKierman,   Patricia   A.  

_    _  _       219,  428,  496 

McKiniey,  Suzanne 258,424 

McKittrick,  Larry  F - -346 

McKnight,  John  L.  ..    364,  528,  550 

McKown.  Catherine  E. -- —  534 

McLane,    Helen    J 

274,  276,  448,  473,  527 

McLean,  Donald  H 285 

McLean,  Earl  J 367 

McLean,    William    N 353 

McLeod.   Chaplin,   J.   C._472, 481 

McLcod.  Nancy  L 220,423 

McLeon,    Donald    C 480 

McMahon,  John  J 294 

McManus,   Jay   R 411 

McNally,    Charles    C 239,273 

McNally.   Charles  W 301,353 

McNichols,  James  P 309 

McNulty,    Thomas    B 321 

McQueen,  Kenneth  E 248,325 

McRoberts,  Robert  A 322 

McSunas.    John    R 309,555 

McX'ey,   John    P 321 

McWilHams,    Robert    C. -248,  314 

McWhirter.   Bruce  J -  .._.220 

Meacham,    Elizabeth   J 219,416 

Meacham,  John,  Jr 542 

Meany,    Philip    K 317 

Mearess,  Walter  A 326 

Medgvesy,  L.  Steven 341 

Meeder,   Robert  S 373 

Meggs,    John    L. 411 

Mehalic,  Peter  L.    334,  373 

Meister,    Dorothy   L 280,454 

Melick,    John    V.,   Jr 321 

Melin.    Barbara   J.    416 

Meltzer.  Marilvn  E 454,476,516 

Melville.  John  W 305 


Mendelsohn.  Ruth  P 439 

Mendler,    Ernest    F. 367 

Mendrala,   Raymond  C. 345 

Mendler,   Ernest  514 

Menor,  Jum   E _ -292,401 

Mercer,  Wayne  R. 360 

Merckx,  Ken.   R 285 

Meriam,    Worcester   341 

Merrick,   Patricia  A 420 

Merrill,   Barbara     219,  280 

Merrill,  Betty  Ann 4-1 

Merry,  Clifton,  Henry  Jr ,-06 

Mertke,   Eugenia  435 

Mertke,   Nike   435 

Metcalf.   Margaret  A 411 

Metcalf.    William   L.     477 

Mettelman,  Douglas  H -01 

Metz.   Lester  L 219.  472 

Metz,  Marilyn  J.     258,  412 

Merske,  Richard  A.  — 321 

Mertens,    Priscilla    J 435 

Mertis,  Demetra  P.  436 

Meyer.    Dorothv    M 258,446 

Meyer,   Else   K.    ,_ 550 

Meyer.    Joann    Ruth 446,  476 

Meyer,  Mabel   L - -        416 

Mever,    Phyllis    M.  -  232,  452,  476 

Meyer,   Richard   L —  361,534 

Meyers,  Ronald  I —  313 

Mevn,   Elsie   A 219,  452 

Michael.    George    V. — 326.  549 

Michalec,    Margot 232,440 

Michels,   John   W 247 

Mickens,  Nelda  M.  _.    534 

Middaugh,   Richard  W 219,  .'67 

Mielke.  Ellen  R 415 

Mielke.    Richard    F.  .._ .'67 

Miethke.  Florence  O 258,  551 

Milchrist,   Dorothy  A 253 

Milgram,  Byron  A. 313 

Milke.    Richard   A 265.548 

Miller.  Bettv  L _ -      219 

Miller.  Ardis  L 440,451 

Miller,    Betsy    A _  415,  431,  547 

Miller,   Carol   A 420 

Miller.  Carol  J 415,  547 

Miller,   Carol    L „       444 

Miller.  Charles  E.,  Jr.  219,  302,  404 

Miller,  Charles  H.  ..- 350 

Miller,    Donald   F.  .._  556 

Miller.  Everett  J.  342,  363,  520,  546 
Miller,  George   E. ._ _.  321.  373 


Miller,    Glen    J 330, 

Miller,  Harry  S. 

Miller,  James   E 

Miller,  John  H 

Miller,   Margaret  F 

Miller,  Myron  M 329, 

Miller,   Pat   J 

Miller,  Ralph  W.,  Jr 

Miller,    Richard    J 

Miller,  Robert  F 265, 

Miller,    Robert    K 219, 

Miller,    Roxelyn 

Miller.  Sally  L 416, 

Miller,   Sherman  J 

Miller,  William  K 

Milles,    Raymond    A 

Milligan.    Robert   J 

Milloy.    Kathleen 

Mills.    Donn    L 

Mills,  Judith  L. 

Mills,   Thomas   J 

Milne,    Robert   P 

Milson,    Bertram    I. 

Minner,  Edward  F _.„ 

Minow,    Elaine    S. 

Mirshak,    Samuel      

Misantoni.    Louis    R 

Mistlebauer,  Phyllis  A 

Mitchell.  Harvey   D 

Mitchell,    Juanita    -     

Mitchell,  Nicholas  G 

Mittricker,    Dolores   J 

Mitts,   Irene   E. 


.247 


Mladick,   Edward  A, 
Moehle,   Robert  C  — 

Moeller,  Ronald  L 

Moltz,  Marshall  J 

Monilaw.    James    D 

Monk.     Marianne    J.  _ _. 

Montalband.    Charles    A.... 
Montenbruck,   Rosemarie 

- _ 428. 

Montgomery,  Dorothy  A. 
Montgomery.    Robert   M._ 

Mook.    Robert    M. 

Mooney,  Marilyn  J 

Moor.  William  H.  _ 

Moore.  Barbara  Jane  412, 

Moore,   Carol   Y 

Moore,    Joan    E. 

Moore.    Marjolaine   R 

Moore.   Vivian 


383,  557 
360 
337 
.373 

431 

481,  516 
428,  522 

219 

_ 219 

326,  557 
363,  496 

415 

544,  545 

219 

285 

265 

247,  361 
219,  431 

317 

412 

-  321 

330,  557 
.219,  318 
_ 298 

-  4.59,451 
-326,  549 

357 

431 

.  247,  309 

-  232,  428 

219 

258 

432 

..._ 305 

,  322,  555 

358 
-318,  476 
.  .  341 
.219,419 
337 

45lT496 
423,  450 

322 

338 

436 

364 
450,  486 
.  450 
274,  447 
444,  454 
477 


Moorefield,  Dolores  M 271 

Moot,   Barbara  Joan -.219,  436,  496 

Moravec,  Henry  J 322 

Moreton,  Sue  Z. 435 


247,  307 

306 

253 


Morgan,  James  S 

Morgan,  Maxwell  B., 
Morgan,    Richard    A. 

Morgan,  Sylvia  A 232,  431 

Morgan,  William  F _-554,  582 

Morgenstein,  Marvin  D 247,318 

Morimoto,   Paul   K 219,  363 

Morkeno,  Ray  W 247 

Morker,  Robert  W 273 

MorofF,    Genevieve    C 440 

Morrill,   Paul   Hampton 313 

Morris,  James  H 337 

Morris,  Lee  R 318 


Morris,  Margery 
Morris,  Robert  J.- 
Morse, Robert  V._ 


219,276 
439 


Morsel,  C. 
Mortensen,  Earl  L.. 

Morton.   Brooks 

Moss,  Carol   C 

Mott,  James  D 

Mottram,   John   J 

Motz,   Gerald   P 

Motz,   Richard  W._ 

Mount,  Ruth  C 

Mraz.  Kenneth  J.. 


_  287,  289,  354,  554,  582 


273 

239 

-219,  411 


-310,  390 

477 

-350 


-419,  475 

349 

297 

-314 


Mueller,  Gordon  J 

Mueller,    James    R 

Mulholland,   Elizabeth  J 411 

Mulholland,  Joseph  J 547 

Mullen,    John    W 477,534 

Mullen,  Martha  J 534 

Mullen,  Theodore  R 363 

Muller,   Karen   M 416 

Mulligan,    Stephen    R 247,350 

Mummery,    David   R 306 

Muncy,  William  E.  — 219,  354,  554 

Mundie,     Jo 416 

Mundt,  Joann  A 449,  479 

Munro,  Margaret  J._  219,  436,  527 

Munsterman,  Alvin  J.,  Jr 358 

Muraoka.    James    Y 358 

Murbach.  Richard  A.„ 298,  554 

Murdoch,   Donald   R 265 

Murdock,  Neil  N 247,  292 

Murley.  Philip  C 219,290,363 

Murley.  W.  Bruce 363 


It  Takes  a  Lot  of  Books  to  Teach  100  Years/ 


*  Textbooks — New  and 

Used 

*  Stationery 

*  School  Supplies 

*  Pennants — 

Felt  Novelties 

*  College  Jewelry 

*  Typewriters — Rented— 

Repaired 


SBX 


If  we  had  been  in  business  as  long  as  Northwestern 
has  ...  we  probably  would  have  sold  well  over 
1,000,000  books.  Enough  notebook  paper  would  have 
passed  through  our  doors  to  build  a  wall  6  feet  high 
all  the  way  around  the  Evanston  campus. 

We've  got  a  long  way  to  go  before  we  celebrate  our 
Centennial  here  at  Student  Book  Exchange  .  .  .  yet 
in  the  few  short  years  since  1939  we've  become  cam- 
pus headquarters  for  books  and  supplies  for  thou- 
sands of  Northwestern  students. 

You  can  count  on  SBX  to  continue  its  fine  service 
today,  tomorrow,  and  for  years  to  come  .  .  .  for  SBX 
is  a  student  store,  operated  for  NU  students,  by 
a  former  student. 


STUDENT  BOOK  EXCHANGE 


1737  Sherman,    Evanston 


Geo.   Racine,  Mgr. 
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of  age  .  .  . 
symbol  of  youth 


Endowed  with  all  the  tranquility  of  age  .  .  . 
enriched  with  the  experience  of  100  years  of  education 
.  .  .  esteemed  as  a  member  of  her  community  .  .  .  proud 
of  her  contribution  toward  a  better  world  . .  .  and  still, 
as  ever,  a  symbol  of  youth  working  earnestly  toward 
achievement  and  research. 

Congratulations  Northwester?!  University 


the  SHORELINE  PRESS 


EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


DESIGNERS    AND    PRODUCERS    OF    FINE    PRINTED    PRODUCTS 
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For  38  Years  .  .  . 
The  Spot  for  that  Late  After- 
noon or  Evening  Snack. 

George's  Wagon 


EVANSTON 

GEO.  B.  WINTER,  INC 

Purveyors    of      QuaUty  Food  Products 
GROCERIES  *  MEATS  *     FRUITS 
VEGETABLES  *  BAKERY 


526  Davis  St. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 


UN  4-3Q09 


The   North   Shore's  Oldest  &  Finest 
Food  Store 


Wilmette 


Ravinia 


W.  J.  DONAHOE 
Insulating  Contractor 

• 

9  So.  Clinton  St. 
Chicago  Randolph    6-9047-48 


Murray,    James    G. 

Murray,  Marilyn  A 

Murray,    Robert    J.     _ 
Murphy,  Elizabeth  J._, 

Murphy,    John    J.       

Murphy,    Richard    G 

Musick,  Marilyn 
Musson,  Mary  D 
Mussulman,  Joseph  A, 

Muter,  Ann    

Myers,   Edwin   L.,  Jr.. 

Myers,  Flo  E.  _     

Myers,  James  H.       - 

Myers,   Marilynn   M.- 
Myers, Richard  T 

Myover,  Phyllis  J 


219,  364 

415 

306 

450,  486 

357 

247,  479 

274,  411,  534 

428 

534 

447 

280 

55 

349 

432 

-219,  322 
420 


Newton.    Paul    A 253,363,486 

Newmark,  Lea  D 443 

Neyhart,  Frederick  A 479 

Nicholas,  Lyle  D 367 

Nichols,   Asher   B 321 

Nichols,  James  W 239,321 


297,  547 

258,  551 

448 


Na 


ul  L. 


Naines,  Joseph  B.,  Jr 

Nakamaru,  Raymond  H. 

Nanas,  Edward  B. 

Nash,  Bruce  W 

Nave.   Betty   R 

Nedvar,  Che 


285,  363 

364 

364 

-326,  549 

480 

334 

342 

451 


Nicholson,    John   F. 

Nickel,   Nancy   E 

Nickell.  Anne  „    _ 

Nickell,  Henry  K.,  Jr 329 

Nicodemus,    Charles    E. 338 

Nicolletta,  Bratsolias 290 

Niedenthal,  Morris  -  301 

Nielsen.   J.    Mark  220,  341,  525,  554 

Nieman,    Patricia   R 452 

Nieman,  Rhoda  N 443,451 

Niemann.   Jack   G. 302 

Nierman,   Martin   T.  -     -314,  406 

Nikolich,  John    265,  503,  549 

Nissen,   Jack   O 549 

Nixon,  Jeanne  N 423 

Nordeen,  Norman  L 239 

239,  354 

479 

363 

.  220,  436 


Needham,  Samuel  J, 

Neil,  Julie  A.-. 

Nelson,  Alice  K 258,424 

Nelson,   David  A 314,  487 

Nelson,  Janet  W. 239,  447,  534 

Nelson,  Joanne  C. 440 

Nelson,  Kenneth   E- 248 

Nelson,  Lynette  ..    239,  275,  439 


Nordell,   Alvin   J. - 

Nordlof,  Audrey  J 

Nordstrom.   Robert  R.- 

Norem.  Nyla  C. 

Norins,  Arthur  L. 


Nelson,  Marjorie  L.. 

Nelson,  Nels  R. 

Nelson,  Robert  C. 


416 

,  232 


253,  279,  292,  475 

Nelson,  Sigrid 232,  427 

Nemeth,   Betty  L 271 

Nemeth,   William  E 326 

Nerem.    Eva   K.       454 

Nesmith,   Richard 477 

Neuman,  John  A ..265 

Neumann.   Marlene   A 420,  443 

Neustadt,  James  L 549 

Nevis.  Clarice  E.    .._ 258,  452,  476 

Newman,   Aileen   I 439,514 

Newman,   Harold   C 326 

Newman,    Marian   A. 520 

Newman,  Marjorie  L _  456 

Newton,   Joseph   R .'05,551 


285,  287,  314,  530,  549 

Norling,  Earl  P. 220 

Normensen,  Alma  O 476 

Norris,  Chas.  A.    220,  330,  40O,  545 

Norris,   Tack  A 341 

Norris,   Rudy   R. 334,  342,  555 

Norton,   Jerome   L 297,556 

Noskin,  Gerald  M 368 

Novak,   Barbara  A 435 

Novak,  John  S 367 

Novak,  Robert 400 

Novak,  Suzanne  258,  439 

Novy,   Donald  A. 330 

Nowicki.  Robert  L 330,373 

Nowlin,   Patricia  A 450 

Nugent,   D.  Eugene 287,  288 

Null,  Howard  A 310 

Nusinson,    Louis 305,318 

Nygren,  John  T 353 

Nylander,   John    E 220 

O 

Cakes,  Donald  R. 477 

Oakley,  William  R 248 

Obenchain.   Nancy   A 435 


THE  HUT 

at 
724  Clark 

Kosher  Style 
Delicatessen 

and 
Restaurant 

Chicken-in-the-basket 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

OPEN   7:00  A.  M.     to     6:00  A.  M. 
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Oberg,  Betty  L 446 

Oberman,  Sidney  I 248 

Obermeier,   Ethel   419 

Obermeier,  Harry   A --334,494 

Obetz.  Samuel  W.  -- 285 

O'Brien,  Bernard  D.,  Jr 338 

O'Brien,   David   S _.       306 

O'Brien,    Patricia    A.- 415,451 

O'Brien,   Pat  ..  .„ 373 

O'Brien,  Terrence  P. 334 

Ochsenschlager,  Edward  L.  _  298 

O'Connell,  Mary  J.  _ 258,  431 

O'Connor,   Patricia  451 

Ohison,  Glenn  A.  .._ 258 

Ohlweiler,   Marilyn    J.    451 

Ohlwern.  Edward  P.,  Jr 357 

Okrent,  Louise  T _ 443 

Olandt,  Robert  H 554 

Oldenquist,  Andrew  G 290 

Olfson,  George   R..  Jr 361,514 

Olin,    Barbara    C _.  239,  435 

Olin,    Ray  A,    322 

Oline,    Richard    A 248,302 

Oliver,  Robert  J..„ 334 

Olles,  Joseph  C 314 

Olmstead,   Beverly  P 271 

Olson,   Harold   390 

Olsen,   Dexter  J 265,350 

Olsen,  Irving  S.  350 

Olsen,    Shirley    J 412,  547 

Olson,  James  R 232 

Olson,  Jerry   L. ._  363.  514,  520.  571 

Olson,  LeRoy  R.,  Jr.    287 

Olson,    Melvin    D 345,  534 

Olson,    Wayne    R _        549 

Omundson,  Roy  T 248,292 

O'Nan,  Martha  B.  281 

O'Neill,    Edmund    R.    .„.  310 

Openchowski,  Frank  J.,  Jr.  -.  220 

Opie,  Glenn   E 292,305 

Oral,  Zuhtu  ._..    551 

Orcutt,  George  F 345 

Orlisch,    M. 305 

Orvis,    Peggy   J 542,551 

O'Shea,  Michael  J 248 

Oshenslager  F.         _.      383 

Ostermann,  Barbara  M. 232 

Ostrom,  Meredith  E 220 

Ott,   Priscilla  J, 232,  427 

Ottaviani,  Albert    554 

Ottoson,  Joseph  W.--_  220.  476,  479 
Otwell,    Ralph   M 279 


Overaker,  Rozanne  ...  248,  420,  542 

Overton,  Samuel  W 248,  305 

Owen,  Evan  R 289 

Owen,  Mary  E.  .. 428 

Oxford,    Richard   J 292 

P 

Paciotti,  Donna  C 450 

Packard,  Eleanor  J „  416 

Packard,  Wooly  E .   _     ..419 

Paddock,   Stephen   P.  248,  520,  554 

Page,   Ellen   S.       271,431,534 

Page,  Kimball  M 341,491 

Pajer,    Leo    W.  248,361 

Palicke,  Jean   G 440,527 

Pallat,   Betsey   K 411 

Palmer,  Nancy  H. _ 412 

Palmer,   Richard  A 349 

Palmer,  Virginia  L. 440 

Palmquist.   Philip   D 325 

Pantaze,   Diamond  J. 360 

Pappas,   Anna    239,  447 

Paras,   Mary   J 435 

Park,   Patricia 454 

Parke.    Barbara    J 419,  451 

Parker,  Charles  A 345 

Parker,   Clarence   J. 309 

Parker,   Larry   ....    309 

Parker,  Millard  M.  ..  220,290,557 

Parker,   Valentine   F 341,  516 

Parrott,    Beverly    A __ _ 

.   - -253,444,454,480 

Pasek,  Robert  L.    _ 285 

Pasquesi,  Theodore  A 357 

Pastor,  Rudolph 342 

Pastor.   Stanley   313,  516 

Patchanian,    Armen 349 

Patrick,  Sally  .. 456 

Patterson,   Charles   W -305 

Patterson,   Janet   M 276,436 

Patterson.  Wallace 400 

Patzke,   Ellen   M ...454 

Paul.  John   B. 305,  325 

Paul,    Robert    L 273 

Paulik.  George  J 383 

Paulison.  Jean  L 253,  496 

Paulsen.  Jean  M 452 

Paulson.  Marilyn  V 280 

Paulus,  Marie  M. 419 

Pavek,   Donald   R 301 

Pavlicek.  Ann  C. 436 


Makers  of  Dura  Seal 

The  Lasting  Floor  Treatment 

International  Chemical 
Company 

3140  So.  Canal  St. 
Chicago,  111. 


CLASSIC  Barber  Shop 

congratulates  Northwestern  o}i  her 
CENTENNIAL 


Come  to  1721  Sherman  Ave. 

And  Let  Us  Make  You  Look  Your 

Best! 


Evanston,    111. 


GR  5-1707 


;ti 


in 


umm  ^mmmmmm 


Nclsoix  ^^ 

ndru-^ru  L/eaning 

Systcrv 


Our  Class  Would  Be  '96   As  We 
Started     In     Business     hi     IS92 

NELSON   BROTHERS   LAUNDRY  CO. 

EVANSTON  GLENCOE  WILMETTE 
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TICKETS 


for 

Theater  &  Sportiiig  Events 
on  Sale  at 

EVANSTON 
TICKET  SERVICE 

North  Shore  Hotel  Lobby 
DAvis  8-8282 

Open  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily      closed  Sundays 
9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
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MERLE  NORMAN 

Cosmetics 

Complimentary  demonstrations  of  complexion 

care.  Personality  make-up,  Color  Charts  and 

Samples   given    .    .    .   Phone   for  Appointment 

— or  drop  in — 

1618  ORRINGTON  AVE. 

HAHM  BLDG.— SUITE  31 4— GR  5-5550 

EVANSTON— ILLINOIS 


C^tkerldae  d 

SNACK  SHOP 

EXCELLENT    FOOD 

Fountain     Service — Carry     Out     Service 

618  Church  St. 

Evanston 

UNiversity 

4-1445 

Payne,  Winiam  B 273 

Paynter,  David  M 305,517 

Paynter,   John   P 556 

Peacock,  Thomas —  329 

Pearce,    John    B 273,364 

Pearce,  John  W 220 

Pearce,  Helen  E 447,  526 

Pearce,  Nancy  E 450 

Pearce,  Paul  R.  -_  325 

Pearsall,   David  E 253 

Pearsall,  Martha  A 486 

Pearsall.  William  W 354 

Pearson,  James  J.,  Jr 557 

Peck,  Lina  Lou    . -  220 

Pedersen,  William  H 265,310 

Pederson,   Robert  M.  -248 

Peerman,   Dean  Gordon 480 

Pelz,    Rita    J 431 

Pember,    Charles    I 297 

Peniber,    Constance     423 

Pennington,  Robert  E 360 

Penturf,  Evan  P 337 

Penzak,   Harriet 490 

Pepper,    Richard    S 297 

Perelman,  Melvin  220 

Ferine,  Thomas  A 297,  525,  557 

Perkins,    John    A. 

220,  329,  486,  490,  545 

Perkinson.  Marilyn  J. 435 

Perlman,   Arline     -     . _.443 

Perlman,    Donald    M 220,318 

Pemll,    Norman    K 342,477 

Perrv,    Robert    P.      220,  349 

Persellin.   Robert  H 220,  313 

Persinger,    John   A 309 

Peters,    Marv   J. 232,  416 

Peters,   Philip  E 349,556 

Peters.    Roger   A 337 

Peters,  William  H 354,  425,  556 

Petersen,   Margaret   A. 411 

Petersen,   Robert   G 431 

Peterson,   Barbara  A. 232 

Peterson,    Barbara    L. 446 

Peterson,    Charles    R 220,  330 

Peterson,  Franklin  P. 

_      .._„     ,_.   .  _  220,  285,  367 

Peterson,  Harriet  S.  - _431,  551 

Peterson,   Hjordis   M.  

..-    --  .       ...  -     239,  436,  476,  534 

Peterson,   John    G.     334 

Peterson,    Joanne    L 423 

Peterson.    Jone    — . 477 

Peterson.    Keith    G 321,  503 

Peterson,    Perry   M. 306 

Petrancek,   Frank   W .  401 

Fetter,   Charles  K.       305,373 

Pfeiffer,    Frederick   W 341 

Pfeiffer,   Peter     310 

Pfister,  Walter  J,,  Jr 298 

Ffister,  Marjorie  H. 412 

Ffundheller.    Glenn    F 400 

Pfufzenreuter,  Robert  ._ ..._  329 

Phelps,    R.    Kenneth 326,  556 

Phillips,   Dwayne   R 220,367 

Phillips,   Faith   A. 423 

Phillips,  M,  Suzanne 436 

Phillips,    Patricia  H 486 

Phillips,  Robert  D. 329 

Piacentini,    Edward 357 

Pick.    Bonnie    H 551 

Pickens,   Eva   M 435,  456 

Piehl,  Jane   B. 220 

Pieper,    Dean   C 305 

Pierce,   Patricia  R 441 

Pierson,   Louis  W.,  Jr. 341 

Pierson,   Nancy   E 450 

Pieters,    Scott 387 

Pietila.    John    M.  294 

Pike,  Frederick   R 313 

Pike,  Helen   P .220,411 

Pike.   Raymond   F 220,325,486 

Pillet,  Roger  A 281 

Pilsudski,   Joseph    P 290 

Pincson,  Stephanie  A 

. 428,451,486 

Place,   Merlyn  J 436,  454 

Piatt,    Richard   A 555 

Plaut.  Frank  D 528 

Plotkin.  Jay     313 

Plunkett,    Richard    L 486 

Plvpiak.  Stella  A ..  

..    -     ....        ...  258,  446,  468,  526 

Podesta,    Lucille    C 454 

Poe,   James    E. 364 

Poehlman,   Roland   T _297 

Pokriefke,   Richard   E 363,373 

Polenta,   Frank  L „ _      .  273 

Poling,  James  D. 290,298 

Pollock,  Ronnie  G 292,383 

Pommerening,    Doris    J.    . 

. 239,  456,  515 

Poppel,    Richard    D 317 

Poppen,  Sherman   R.  .     _ 

-. -298,  544,  545,  556 

Porges,  June  D, ...   443,  514 

Porter,    Edmund    K 334 

Porter,  Glenn  A. 266,  326 

Porter,    James    J 292,  401 

Porter,  Lyman  W.....   - 

-   _  220,  329,  486,  490 

Posegate,  William  H 317 


Posejpal,    George    A.. 

Posey.    Bruce    G 

Poska.  John  A 

Post,  Joseph,  Jr 

Potts,    Floyd      _.-.     _ 
Poulsen,  Adeline   K._ 


_,341, 
_298, 


_.25S,  279, 


Powell,    Joanne  — 

Powrie,    Imogene 

Pradell,     Sonya... 

Prechtel,  Leslie  A. 

Pressley,    Rosemarie 

Prestholt,  Paul  T 

Preuss,   Lucile  F 253,435, 

Prey,  Norma  J. 


Pribanich,  Michael  J.,  Jr 

Price,   Carra   L 

Price,    Celia 415, 

Price,   Richard  A.. 


Jr.__ 
Jr 


-345, 


Prichard,  Patricia  C 

Priebe,  Frank  A.,  Jr._ 

Pritzlafif,    John    A. 548,582, 

Probeck,  Phyllis  A 

Probst.   Nancy  J 

Proksa,   Wally 248,325, 

Pronger,  Frederic  J 

Prosser.    Anne.. 

Pruga,    Richard    H. 

Prugger,    David   K 326, 

Pruitt,    Barbara   G 220, 

Pruitt,  Raymond  A 

Pryan,   Charlotte   P 

Pudney,    Betty   A 

Pueschel,     Karl 

Pugh,  Robert  W., 
Pullen.  Jewell  B. 
Puschel.  Fred  W 
Putman,  Jesse  G.,  III. 

Pyemont,    Mary  _, 

Q 

Quicksell,   Lee  A 

Quig,    Marilyn    L 

Quinlan,  James  E 266,287, 

Quinlan.   Roger  J 

Quinn,    James    E 266,  287. 

R 
Rabinovich,    Benjamin  H 

Radabaugh.    Marjorie 

Radcliffe.  Nancy  B 

Radiah.  Padmavati 

Radnitz,    Irwin 232 

Rady.   Donald  E 

Rafe-L^z-Zaman 

Raff,  Joan   E 258 

Ragan,  Gilbert  G 

Ragelis,  Edward  J.  ...232,321, 
Ragelis,  Raymond  E.  270,321, 

Ragland,   Robert  O 

Ragouzis,    Tom 270, 

Rambow,  Herbert  C. . 


-220,  330, 
,  220, 


Ramsey,   James   F.,  Jr. 

Ramseyer,    Paul    E 

Ransall.  Robert  L 

Ransell,     Elizabeth    J 220, 

Randlett,    Samuel    L 

Rankin,   H.   Allen  

Ranney,   Lynn   R 292, 

Ranta,    Wayne    R 


Rapaport,  Gerald  M 220, 

Rariden,    Patrice 232, 

Rash,    Kenneth    A 

Rashevich,     Stephanie 271, 

Raskin,    Nancy    G 

Rasmussen,  Joan 516, 

Rasmussen,  Roberta  S 

Rasmussen,    Warren    W 

Rassenfoss,  Arlene  F 232, 

Rauschert,    Joan   M 

Ray,    Richard    E 220, 

Raymaley,    Joann    W 424, 

Rdenwalla,  Minoo 

Ream,   Janet    M.  .. 

Rechnitz,    Robert    M 

Reckmeyer.     Jean 436,451, 

Reddish,    Zed    F 

Rediske,    Mary    A 415 


334 
555 
551 
334 
.285 

476 
-477 
542 
439 
.360 
580 
.248 
486 
.43S 
298 
427 
450 
220 
286 
.341 
557 
41S 
,220. 
373 
302 
258. 
.310' 
548 
477 
294 
220' 
551 
557 
525 
350 
326 

400' 
424 

516. 

428. 

289 
^305 
.  289- 

-368. 

.  477 

-.448. 

_551 
318 
220 
279 
439 
329' 
390 
396. 
292 
301 
.345. 
341 
364 
360' 
440 
239 
309' 
401 
363 


Redmann,  W'illiam  G.- 
Redmond, Doris  C. 

Reed,    Ernest    C,   Jr 

Reed,    Dale    R.- 


-419, 

1248,' 

Reed.  Helen  C 220, 

Reed,  J.  Wilson 239, 

Reel,    Phyllis    C 

Reeling,   Marilyn   J 486, 

Reese,    Charles    D 

Reese,    Edward    D 

Reeve,    Richard    F 

Reeves,  Charles  R 

Reibel,  Rhoda  F _ 

Reich,  Sally  M 239, 

Reid,     Maryanne  258,  276,  440, 

Reif,     Burton 

Reim,   Renee 


Reimann,  Ernest  G 

Reimers.  Carl   D.    

Rein,  Ruthanne  E 

Renberg,    Daniel    H 

Rennick.  Phillip  M.  — 
Rennix,  Victor  E.,  Jr.- 
Rentschler,  Melva  J 


-  363, 
„.221, 


423 
556. 
534 
.439 
517 
,444 
341 
432- 
451 
297 
541 
-551 
415. 
313 
476 
305- 
450 
298 
514 
.350' 
298 
415 
534 
435 
253 
,306. 
248 
258 
360' 
.486 
281 
515 
,248- 
451 
547 
338- 
451 
253 
357 
322- 
274. 
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Resseguie,   Joanne   E — 424 

Rewey.    Barbara   A. .  221,  419,  547 

Rewey,   Barbara  542 

Reynolds,     Aurel 415 

Reynolds,  Jean  G 424 

Rezabek,  James  L 334,  556 

Ribner,  Helaine  S 439 

Rice,  Barbara  A 454,516 

Rich,   Catherine   L _276 

Rich,  Ciney   R 420,373 

Rich,    Mary    A 221,423 

Rich,    Philip   J _292 

Richards,   Allen   B._...  354,  475,  503 

Richards,  Terry  R 450,  545 

Richardson,  Judith  A _259,  440 

Richardson,    Sid —  395 

Richmond.  James  A 361 

Richter,  Patricia  K 440 

Rickett,   Joan 451 

Ricketts,   John   A 302 

Rickey,  Arline  R 

„  221,  435,  452,  515,  541 

Ridenour,   Fred   R 383 

Rieckman,    Roger  A -^326,548 

Riedel,   Charles  W 248,  306 

Rieger,   Maxine   J 221,  428 

Rieger,   Don  W 341 

Rieland,    Bob 395 

Riepe,    Gayle  431,491,534 

Rieser,  Claude  F - - 364,  253 

Riggs,   L.   G 285 

Riley,  Harrv  F.,  Jr .373 

Ring,  Ronald  E.     266,  329,  530,  548 
Ringstrand,    Charles    T. -314,  487 

Rinhart,  Mary  J 477 

Riordan,  Gerald  L _ 298 

Riordan,    Lee   A.  232,  292 

Rissman,  Hope  R 443 

Riviere,   Joan  412 

Robb,  Elizabeth  J 259,  515,  518 

Roberson,  Mary  L 221,428 

Roberts,   Jay    C 338 

Roberts,    Lois    G._ 477 

Roberts,  Margaret  E 415 

Robertson.   Jack  W 349 

Robin,   Lois 443 

Robinson,    Alice 415,  450,  517 

Robinson,    Burton    D.  _ _ 289 

Robinson,  D.  Bruce,  Jr.  - 

_ „..   287,  530,  549 

Robinson,   Karl   W 221,294 

Robinson.    Kenneth    H.    --      -  239 

Robinson,    Richard    F 248.317 

Robinson,  Stuart  W.,  Jr.  221,  329 

Roche,    Alphonse    V._  281 

Rochow,  Jack  K.  __ 232,  305,  514 

Roderick,  William  J.,  Ill-      _ 

337,  525,  555 

Rodgers,  John  L _...266,  330 

Rodley,  Eileen  L 436 

Roe,  Elizabeth  J — 

-  .    .-.  .    - 447,  477,  486,  253 

Roeschlaub.    Gretchen    L 454 

Roether.  Clemens  P 310 

Rogers,  Charlton  B.,  Ill 554 

Rogers,     Donald     „ 358 

Rogers,    Donna    M. 423 

Rogers,  George   S. 367 

Rogers,  Kenneth  A 

- 266,  285,  287,  549 

Rogers,  Mead  F.,  Jr 305 

Rogers,    William    F - 361 

Rogers,  W.   L.  ..„.., 548 

Rogers,  William  M 330 

Roland,    Philip   T 298 

Rolland,  Edith  L.  „ 443,  450,  545 

Rolley,    Emunds   A 326,367 

Rolley,     William 221,479 

Rom,    Barbara    L. -  439 

Romaine,   Jean    L 274,428 

Rometty,    Dolores  A 448 

Rondou.    Donald    E._.292,  383,  525 

Ronsley,    Joseph    I 313 

Roop,  Patricia  H 446 

Rooth,  Charlene  R 476 

Rose,   Murray    L 313 

Rosen,   Bernadine  M 439 

Rosen,  Judith  M 439 

Rosenberg,  Anita 280 

Rosenbloom.  Kenneth  J 368 

Rosenfeld,    Judith    B 

- - _..      367,  439,  456 

Rosenfield,  Joan  K 550 

Rosenheim,    John    H 503 

Rosenstonc,    Barbara  A 439 

Roseth,  Louis  M _ 313 

Ross,  Andrew  S 349 

Ross,   Betty  J 527 

Ross,    Bruce   A _.      .„    ._  313 

Ross,  Ellen  G 412,415,473,514 

Ross,    Marilyn _  „  420 

Rosset.   Dawn    _   ..233,  454,  515 

Roszkowski.  Alvin  F 357 

Roth,   Bonnie   L 416 

Roth,  Kenneth  D. 301 

Roth.    LaDonne    G 436 

Roth,   Mildred   A 233,431 

Roth,   Robert  A 383 

Rothbarth,  Dorothy  L. 439 

Rothbarth,  Phyllis  S 221 


Rothschild,    Louis,  Jr 279,456 

Rouillard,  John  C 239,  273,  364 

Rountree,  Joanne  N 221,435 

Rowe,  Murray  A 302,525 

Rowe,    Sally    A.-_ 415,522 

Rozmarek,  Marilyn  T 221 

Rubens,   llene   B.  253 

Ruckstaetter,    Eugene   A 475 

Rudy,  Donald  B. _..221,  329 

Ruebensam,  Marilyn  M... _.432 

Ruedel,   Sigrid   C 221,415 

Ruggeri,  John  R.,  Jr. 326 

Ruiz,    Albert    L 346,  477,  525 

Rumsfeld,  Joan  H 221,  427 

Rumstield,  John  L 496 

Rung,    Leon   J 301 

Running,    Roger  H 325 

Runnion,   Norman   R.  279,  334,  486 

Ruppel.    Henry    S 279 

Ruppert,   Elizabeth  K 451 

Rusk,  Sue   A 432 

Russell.    Emilv    M 542 

Russell.    James    S 305 

Rust.  Willard  A.  -549 

Ruther,    Iris    M 439,  524 

Rutledge.   Jan   A 423 

Rutledge.    Paul  302 

Rux.   William  H 350 

Ryan,  Charlvn   P 431 

Ryan,   Donald   W 555 

Ryan,  Jack   R. 363 

Ryan.  Richard  D 321,  514 

Ryde.    Doris   Anne 427,  516 

Rvdin,   Joan   M 259,  411 

Ryser,  Shirley  J 221,  436 

S 

Saaris.  Elaine  M 428 

Sabol,  Alan  F. ._    325 

Saboonchian.  Esahak 549 

Sachs.   Julian    M „ 322 

Sachtleben.  Barbara  M...  440.  481 
Sachtleben,  Georgene  R.  ..275.  476 
Sachtschale,  Florence  C.  ... 

.. 290,  4.15,  475 

Sakilek.    Zdemek  221,  329 

Saferite,   Edwin   R 477 

Sagebiel.    James    L. _..  297.  406 

Saidv.    Martha    M 259,423 

Salberg,    Lowell    P -273 

Salin,  William  N „.  337 

Sams,   James   F.  .-._ 305,525 

Samsel,  Janet  A _ 456 

Samuel,  Jacqueline  A. 456 

Sanders.  Mrs.  M. 306 

Sandahl.    Paul    B 233,475 

Sanders.  Paul   B 383 

Sands.    Beverly   A 424,527 

Sandstrom,   Roger  W 357 

Sanford,   John    B.        361 

Sanford.    Willard    O 310 

Sarkisian,    Alex     383 

Sarkisian.    Jeanette    A,  

- - 274,  276,  517,  544 

Sarkisian,  Sarkis  S. ..  266,  353,  557 

Sarna.  Rudolph  286 

Sauerberg,   Robert  A 248,314 

Saunders,    Joan    L 430,444 

Saunders.    William    H 527 

Savage.    Joseph    H. _ 547 

Savaria.    Annette    L. 456 

Savidge.  Jane   E 415 

Sax.  Carrol  L.       ..  354 

Sayers,    Betty    A 221,  424 

Sayers.  Homer  D.     .  314 

Scaer.  Marguerite  E _ 239,431 

Scalise.  Frank  P. 551 

Schade.  Arden  C. 427 

Schaefer.  Marianne  D ..    450 

Schaefer.     Patricia 275,  435 

Schaefer,   William  A.  _ 357 

Schaeffer,  Heloise   D -456,546 

Schaeffler,   Otto  S 361 

Schaettler,  Jean  M 221 

Schanz.    Joen    M.  ... 301 

Scharek.    Marilyn   J 248,432 

Schaum,  J.  Wesley 354 

Scheele.    Susan    P. 440 

Scheller,    William ,326 

Scheid.  John  A.    .-...292 

Scheidenhelm,  Maryanne  221,  491 

Scheinle,     E.  - 551 

Schenk,    Betty       447 

Schcrder,    Ronald    G 317 

Schewe,   William   C 325 

Schick,     Cynthia    432,  534 

Schierhorn,    Marie    L 440 

Schill.   Phyllis  S,  .- 427 

Schilling.   William   L 329 

Schillmoeller.     Hank .'01 

Schimmel.   Eric  J.    549 

Schipper.  William  H.  330.400.545 

Schlapik.   Miles   S.  .. 313,531 

Schleisner,  Richard  S 248,313 

Schlesinger,  Betty  M 

- 439,491,  516 

Schleuning,  Harriet  J 233,432 

Schlink,    Roger   C 248 

Schloemer,   Louann  N.      „ 

221,  452,  534 


WE  CAN  FILL  ALL  YOUR  NEEDS  FOR 
Quality    Bakery    Foods 

Maier-Roedel  Baking  Co. 

5029  N.  Western  Avenue 
Longbeach  1-2448-9  Chicago,  111. 


At 


it.    ^\itchen 


ernatlonal 

SPECIALIZING    IN 

Sirloin   Steaks — Filet    Mignon — French 
Fried    Shrimp— Pot    Roa.st    American- 
Barbecued    Ribs — Chicken    Spanish- 
Sandwiche.s. 

Open  7:00  a.m.  to  8:00  p.m.  UN  4-439S 

CLOSED  MOXDAYS 
828  Dempster  St.  Evanston,  111. 


Golfers     Attention ! 


cojne  out  to  the  country 
club  atmosphere  of  the 

4G  FAIRWAYS 

where  you  II  firid  golf 
practice    at    its    best. 

Available  for  your  convenience: 


*  Snack  shop 

*  Pro  shop 

*  Instructors 

*  100,000  watts  for  nite  play 

*  Ample  parking 

If  you  want  to  lead  the  foursome  in 
practice  and  you  will  always  win. 

ON  DEMPSTER  ST.,  1  BLOCK  EAST 

OF  WAUKEGAN  RD.— MORTON  GROVE, 

ILL. 

Phone  MG  9616 
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LUTTON  MUSIC 
PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

A  nation  wide  service  for  music 
teachers  desirous  of  locating  the 
best  positions  in  Pubhc  Schools, 
Colleges,  Universities  and  Con- 
servatories. 


C.  A.  LUTTON,  Mgr.  HA  7-1279 

64  E.  JACKSON  BLVD.        CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOLS 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 

F.  LANDON  CARTAGE  CO. 

1025  W.  RUNDELL  Pl. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

HAymarket  1-5080 


Schlosser,   Rudolph  O 248,  345 

Schmalfuss,   Roger  C.     285 

Schmidt,  Eugenie  L 456,  544,  545 

Schmidt,  Cordis  R 456 

Schmidt,    Joan    F 248,  420 

Schmidt,    Marlene 456 

Schmidtlte,   Ben   E 549 

Schmitt,  Jerome  A 279 

Schmitz,   Erika   E. 221 

Schmitz.   Richard   C 326,549 

Schmitz.    Sylvester   M. 364 

Schmolze,  Donald  P.  -248,  305,  494 

Schneberger.  John  C,  Jr. 310 

Schneider,  Elwood  H.,  Jr 309 

Schneider,  Jean        427 

Schneider.   Mireille   L 514 

Schneider,    Robert   M.  ...  360 

Schneiderman,  R.  N.  221,  318,  476 

Schiiell.    Duane 305 

Schnell,    Rosemary    J 476 

Scholle.  Gordon   O 364 

Schoondyke.  Allyng  J 436 

Schoonniaker,  Jean  A.     420 

Schopp,  Mary  D 253,427,460 

Schott,  Ernest  C 239 

Schott,  Ralph  W 329 

Schottenstein.    Leroy    G. ..  ._360 

Schrader,   Shirley   J 259.  424 

Schramm.    Gretchen„     .„  239,  412 

Schrank.   Allen   R 253,310,525 

Schaefer.  James  A. 321 

Schreiber,  Joseph  W 239 

Schreiner,   Anne    G 456 

Schrik.   Ardis    M _221,440,  546 

Schriner,  Judith  A 427,460 

Schroeder,   Beverly  S 451 

Schroeder,   Don   R. 248,330 


Schroeder,  Harry  W.    ._ 
Schroeder,   Norman    P.. 

Schroeder,  Ruth  L. 

Schroeder,  Wilbur  J. 


-.-353,  548 

314 

456 

306 

Schroeder.  William  E -496 

Schubert,  Harold  L 367 

Schuldes.  Sarah  G 436 

Schuldt.   Bonnie   M 477 

Schultz.  Richard  B 302,555 

Schulz.    Rudolph 221 

Schulze.   Harry   E 367 

Schumacher.  C.  Ann- 416,451 

Schumacher,  Orville  C 342,  525 

Schuman.    George    F 248,314 

Schurz,  James  M 338 

Schutz.  John  H.       329,  525 

Schwab.  Richard  H 367 

Schwartz.  Phyllis  P 450 

Schwartzman,    Audrey    J.  450,  527 

Schweizer.    Raymond   A 479 

Schwier.  Mary  Louise— 423 

Schwitz.  Erika      551 

Scissors.   Tack  Z. 431,551 

Scollay.    Robert   W 279,486 

Scott.   Carolyn   M 

Scott.   James   H .  . 

Sculley,    Stephen    R. 
Scrivner,  Nancy  L.  _ 

Seaberg.  Steve  R 

Seager.   Kavid    C. 
Sears,   Richard  J. 
Seashore.  Richard  P. 
Sedlack.  Richard  E.. 
Sedor.   John    M.  ... 
Seehausen.   June  M 
Seeliausen.   Robert  H. 

Seelay.  Marcia  V 221,412,547 

Segal.   Rae  E.  -     .. 439 

Segall.    Marshall    H 221,313 

Seher.   Jack    R.       248, 400 

Seidembaum.  Arthur  K.  _318,  514 

Seidler.   Kenneth  J 313 

Seiler,  Claire  F. 424,450 

Seiple,   Gerald   K 330,  557 

Scitz.   Carolyn  A 253,450 

Seitz.  John   E. 341,  557 

Sembler.    Melvin    F. -233,  318,  515 

Semple.   William  C 325 

Sengstock.    Paul   J 325,554 

Senne.   Barbara  J 431 

Sennett,    Tames    I 248,322 

Senter,  John  L.  ...     353,  548 

Senturia.  Sylvia  E 439 

Sewell.    David   G.  . 294 

Shackford.   Thomas   H.  -      3fi^ 

Shacklock.   Floyd    B. 557 

Schackman.  Harold  D. -407 

Shafer.    Stephen    J 329,  486 

Shaffer.   Patti   L.  -_ 233,411 

Shainmark.  Norman  W 318 

Shallow.  Maryellen  D,      _    _ 

^ 420,451,  524 

Shand,  Anna  F.     _446,  514 

Shank.    Richard    C _233 

Shannon.    Barbara    A 233,  4.'6 

Shannon.    Paul    T 525 

Shanor.    Donald    R 353 

Shapiro.   David   I. 318,  383 

Shapiro.  Natalie  J 439,  450 

Sharborough,    Jacqueline  486,  253 

Sharp.    Darlene   A 276,  278 

Sharpe.  David  B, 314 

Sharpe,  Roger  L 248,294 

Shaw,  Ann   M 233,435 


Shaw,    Barbara  A. 
Shaw,    Lowell    E, 
Shaw,  Malcolm  T, 

Shaw,  Ralph  A._. 

Sheer,  Georgette  V. . 

Sheldon.  Thomas   D 248,  338 

Sheldon,  William  P 298,534 

Shellenberger,  Jack  H.  _  233,  306 

Shelley,   Glenn   S 266,330 

Shelley.  Marcia  A. 448 

Sheppard,    Lenore    J. 423 

Sherrill,  William  N 342 

Shertzer.    Sidney   C 361 

Shields.   Thomas  A 325 

Shifrin.  Joan   M 259,443 

Shipilo,  Evelyn  V 440,456 

Shipton,  Elinor  G 416 

Shissler.  Frances  E. 411 

Shonkwiler.  Mary  A 424 

Shore.    Patricia    K 439 

Short.  Thomas  C- ... .  334 

Shostak.   Stanley  R 313,  486 

Shriver,    Kenneth   W .  221 

Shuker.    Gregory    B„334,  486,  525 

ShuU,  Betty  D 

...  -  221,  427,  491,  496,  531 

Shulman,    Alan    D 318 

Shult.  Donald  F 221,  358 

Shults,  Martha  A. 436 

Shymind.   Edwin   B 368 

Siddall.  Katherine  E 451 

Sidener,  Jean  M 276 

Sidner,  Joanne   D 259,416,473 

Sidlo.  Clarence  M.,  Jr 249 

Siebens,   Florence   I 451 

Siebert,  John  C 233,556 

Siebert.   Philip  A.  310 

Steck.  Henry  W.,  Jr 363 

Siebens.    Irene 479 

Siegel,   Lois   R.  — 456 

Siemens.   Robert   B 310 

Sielaff.    Richard 285 

Siemsen,  Arnold  W 317,222 

Stenkiewicz,  Casimir  A -346 

Siewert,  Wayne  F 345,  525 

Sikerf.   Marilyn  A. 439 

Sikorski.  Virginia  L 249,420 

Silberman.  Walter  W.,  Jr 318 

Silfen,   Stuart   A. 313,  389 

Sillars,    Robert    N.  _     309 

Silverblatt.    Charles    E.._.287,  549 

Silverman,   Joan    E.  .„   443,  545 

Silverman.    Marshall    J 368 

Simmen,   Mrs.    G.  — 419 

Simmons.  Harvey  A. 285 

Simmons.  Thomas  H 285 

Simmons.  Thomas  J 334,  516 

Simon.  Robert  C. ,330,400 

Simones.    Mary    E.      217.  412 

Simpson.   William   C.  266,358.515 

Sims.    Edith    L.        547 

Sinek.    Mariorie   J. 427 

Singer.    Lucienne   J" 253 

Singler.   D,   Lynn— -486 

Singleton,  Martha  J. 531,  415 

Singman.   Patricia  H.  _    443 

Sippel.  William  H 222,  349,  476 

Sisler.    Alice    L.       431,  551 

Skemp,  Michael  G. 305 

Slater.  Charles  C 551 

Slavin,   John  T, 248 

Sloan,    Thomas    D 285,360 

Skemp,    Michael -383 

Skouge.  Lila  J 477,550 

Slater.   Carol   J.        447 

Slattery,  Hugh  M 338,  555 

Slawson.    Carolvn 412 

Sledz.    Marguerite 423 

Sleeper.    Julius    . 306 

Sletteland.    Hildegarde    A.    . . 


444,  450 
325,  554 

415 

358 


Sliwa.   Kenneth   J.  _ 

Sloan,    Sally...      

Slobie.    Robert   J.    ._ 

Slonaker.    John    O 363.546 

Slough.   John  H.  -      _       329 

Smart,    Susan  222,423,544,545 

Smelter,  Robert  E 266,  .W 

Smilav,    Gail    L. 443 

Smith,    Carol    L.—      428 

Smith.  Carol  V.  -  278.  444.  480.  527 

Smith.     Carolyn       440,487 

Smith.    Charles    H .    549 

Smith.    Charlotte    A 259.444 

Smith.  Craig  S 338 

Smith.    Dan   F.     329 

Smith.    David    L. 322 
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BAGGAGE  TRANSFER 


PARMELEE  TRANSPORTATION 
COMPANY 

EVANSTON,  ILL. 
In  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Sta.,  at  Davis  St. 


When    Leaving    School — Telephone 
UNiversity  4-1140 

Prompt  dependable  pickup  and  delivery  of  baggage 
from  residence  to  railroad  stations.  If  you  wish  to  have 
your  baggage  checked  through  to  destination  present 
your  railroad  ticket  at  our  office. 

^Ahen  Returning  to  School — 

Save  time  in  delivery  by  sending  baggage  under  Rail- 
road Delivery  Check  direct  from  your  home  to  res- 
idence in  Chicago,  Evanston  or  neighboring  suburbs. 
Transfer  arrangements  may  also  be  made  with  Parmelee 
Agent  upon  arrival  at  railroad  station. 

Chicago  Ticket  Office,  1 63  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 
Telephone  RAndolph  6-6840 


Refrigeration  Service 
Contractors  for  the  University  Since  1946 

STILES  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Authorized  Frigidaire  isl  Hotpoint  Dealer 

1576  Maple  Ave. — Evanston 
Day  and  Night  Service 

UN  4-1303 
DA  8-3967 
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